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Boundaries and area. 


Aligarh, the most southern district of the Meerut division, is bounded on the 
north by the Bulandshahr district and a portion of Budaon; 
on the south by the Muttra and Agra districts; on the 
east by Eta; and on the west by the G-urgaon district of the Panjab and by the 
Muttra district. The parganahs of Bulandshahr adjoining Aligarli on the north 
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are Jewar, Kliurja, Pnliasu, and Dibai: and the Sahiswan parganah of Budaon, 
also on the north, is separated from this district by the Ganges. The Eta par- 
ganahs on the east are Faizpur Badariya. Pachldna, Bilram, and M&rahra. The 
Jumna separates the Tappal parganah of this district from the Palwal parganah 
of Gurgaon on the west; and the Noli Jlu’l and Mat parganahs of Mnttra also lie 
on the western boundary. Parganahs Mahaban and Sadabad of Mnttra and 
Jalesar of Agra form the southern boundary. The district lies between north 
latitude 27°-29' to 28 o -10'-30' / , and east longitude 77°-32'-30" to 78°-42 , -30 // , 
with an area of 1,957*41 square miles, or 1,252,747 statute acres, of which 897,172 
acres are cultivated, 121,168 acres are culturable, 20,165 acres are held free 
of land revenue, and 214,242 acres are barren. The population in 1865 num¬ 
bered 926,538 souls, and in 1872 there were 1,073,108 inhabitants, giving 546 
to the square mile. The extreme length from north to south is 45 miles, with 
an average length of 40 miles ; the greatest breadth from east to west is about 
70 miles, with an average breadth of 50 miles. The shape of the district is 
somewhat that of an irregular hexagon, the rivers Jumna and Ganges, opposite 
each other, forming the two shortest sides. 

The following table gives the existing administrative sub-divisions of the 

. ,, . district, with statistics of their area, revenue, and popn- 

Adtnuuatrative divisions. .... 

lation 1 :— 



1 The principal authorities for this notice are, for the period preceding the mutiny, the Aligarh 
Statistics by Mr. J. R, Hutchinson, C.S.: Iturki, 185G ; and the Settlement Reports of Mr. 3. 
Thornton and Messrs. Rose and YVright. For the period since the mutiny, the Settlement Report 
of Mr. W. H Smith, C S, and a few notes by Mr. E. S. Robertson, C.S., are my chief sources 
of information. All statistics as to area, assessments, and the like are based on Mr, Smith’s final 
figures. 
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Includes 

In the Police 
Jurisdiction Of 
station. 

Present Tahsil. 

Parganoh. 

Entered in the 
Am-i-Akbari 
la 

dumber 

of 

estates 
In 1S71. 

Land ro- 
venue 
iu 1874. 

Area iu 
acres 
iu1874. 

Popnla. 
tlou ia 
1873. 

IV.—KUalr ... | 

8. 

0. 

10 . 

Khair 

Tappal ... 
Chain! aus... 

Koil 

Tappal 

CUaiulaus ... 

144 

100 

75 

Rs. 

1,74.070 

1,36,090 

oo,sao 

99,305 

95,199 

00,343 

71,951 

58,509 

38,699 

Klialr. 

Tappal. 

owiKhraa. 





310 

4,01,050 

200,147 

169,459 


V.— felfc ... { 

u. 

12. 

Ha*angarli, ' 
Coral 

| Koil 

117 

110 

1 ,G5,584 
1,22,110 

79,771 

50,797 

GO,838 
47,827 

Gouda. 

Igldi 





2iJi) 

1,87,1)94 

136,508 

1U,G6j 


VI.—IHUiras ... £ 

13. 

14. 

HAtbra-d ... 
Muisau ... 

Jalesar 

257 

143 

3,11,615 
1,00,891 

139,345 

4G.G07 

159,834 

47,490 

Hathras. 

llnredu. 





m 

! 4,18,528 

185,952 

207,230 





GlUM Total, 

2,015 

20,17,313 

1,253,747 

1,073,108 



In the time of Akbar the Sirkiir of Koil contained twenty-one maMls or. 

parganahs. divided among the four dasturs of Koil, 
Administrative changes. ; ° n „ 

JVlarahi'a, Akbarabad, and xhana Farida. The follow¬ 
ing table gives the names of the malials and their land revenue in dams :— 


Malutls. 

Land revenue 
in duns. 

Malials. 

Land revenue 

in dnni3. 

Atrauli ... 

54,34,450 

Dilifii 

21,G9,9S3 

Akbarabad 

30,03,409 

Sikandra Eao ... 

44,12,631 

Ahar ... 

21,00,554 

Sorou 

8,05,016 

Baliiisu ... ... 

25,02,502 

Sirhpura 

9,89,458 

19,84,824 

Bill'am ... 

21,31,705 

Shikarpur 

Paclilana 

0,24,825 

Koil 

1,04,12,305 

Tappal 

18,02,571 

Ganglrl 

3,72,060 

Thanu Farida 

2,12,750 

Marahra 

36,79,583 

Jalali 

29,57,910 

Malakpur ... ... 

14.46,132 

Chaiidaus 

17,49,238 

Noh 

13,11,955 

Khurja 

37,03,020 

Total 

6,38,12,049 


Taking the rupee at twenty double dams, 1 the land revenue of this Sirkdr 
was about Es. 2,69,06,474, or 2,690,647 pound sterling. It was also bound to 
furnish a contingent of 4,035 cavalry and 78,950 infantry. Mursdn and Hathras, 
formed out of Jalesar, belonged to Sirkdr Agra, and all the remaining pargnnahs 


1 See Thomas’s Fathan Kings, 431 
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of this district to Sirkar Koil. Saidhupur is the same as Sirhpura, and 
Malakpor or Malikpur has been converted into Amipshahr since the time of 
Shahjahan. The changes that have occurred since the Musalmdn occupation 
may be briefly noticed here. In 1802, by the treaty of Faizabad, the British 
frontier came within fifteen miles of Koil, and included parganahs Sikandia 
Bao, Marahra, Akbarabad, Jalali, Pachhma, and Gangiri. On the fall of Aligarh, 
on the 4th September, 1803, the territories to the north as far as the Siwaliks, 
and to the east as far as the Sarda, fell into the hands of the British. On the 
2nd of October of the same year, Mr. R. Omiynghame, Collector of EtSwa ; Mr. 
levcester, Collector of Moradabad ; and Mr. Claude Russell, Governor-General’s 
Agent at Furnkhabad, were directed to distribute the conquered territory into 
three divisions, and attach one division to each of their respective districts, in order 
to commence tlio settlement. 1 The Collectors met at Koil on the 28th of October, 
and, modifying the instructions received by them, submitted to Lord Lake, as 
Oommander-in-Cliief, statements of a proposed division into four portions of 
the conquered districts. The first portion comprised the present districts of 
SaMranpur, Muzaffarnagar, and the parganahs in the neighbourhood of Meerut 
and Hapur, containing altogether fifty-three mahals or parganahs. The second 
portion included Kkhrja, Sikandarabad, Baran, Shikarpur, Badri, Basna, Kasna, 
Dankaur, Cthazi-ud-dlnnagar (Ghaziabad), Begamabad, Malikpur, Garhmulc- 
tesar, and some other neighbouring parganahs, amounting altogether to thirty 
mahals. The third portion, to be attached to Fatehgarh, contained Koil, including 
Kanka, Atrauli, Bibai, Chharra, Bhamauri, Pindr&wal, Kbair, Mob, Chandaus, 
Barauli, Murthal, and Pitampur, altogether twelve mahals. The fourth portion, 
to be attached to Etawa, included Ffruzahad, Sadabad, Sahpu, Khandauli, Raya, 
Jodr, Murs&n, Mat, Mahaban, Hasangarh, Gorai, Husain, Tidcsan, Hathras, 
Jalesar, Khalilganj, Baryapur, Moheriya, and Sonri, or fifteen mahals. Tho 
third and fourth divisions were sanctioned at once ; the second was placed under 
charge of Colonel Ochterlouy, the Resident at Dehli; and the first was sub-dividecl 
into the northern and southern divisions, the latter of which was annexed to the 
Moradabad district. 2 

In 1804 the Aligarh district was formed by the union of the second, third, 
and fourth divisions, with the addition of parganah Amipshahr from Moradabad 3 
and parganah Sikandra Rao from Etawa ; and on the 1st of August, 1804, 
Mr. C, Russell was appointed Collector of the new district. In 1816 the Kdsganj 
tahsil, comprising parganahs' 1 Bilrarn, Faizpur Baclariya, Soron, and half 
Marahra, were annexed to Aligarh from Etawa, and Firuzabad, Khandauli, and 

1 For a more detailed account of the several parganahs see the alphabetical arrangement 
fallowing the district notice. 1 November 4, 1803. 3 Board’s Records, isth February, 

1805, No. 39, Etawa transfers ; Ibid, 28th July, 1809, No, 33 ; and 8th August, 1809, No. 25, 
81st December, 1816, No, 16. 
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Sakpu were transferred to Agra. In 1818 A.D., Aliar Tilbegampur, Sikandar- 
abad, Dankaur, K&sna, Baran, Malagarh (Agauta), and Malikpnr were trans¬ 
ferred to Meerut. 1 The next great change occurred in 1824, when parganahs 
Bi Irani, Faizpur Badariya, Soron, and half of Marahra were annexed to the 
newly created district of Sahiswan, now known as Budaon. Parganahs Sadabad, 
Sikandra Rao, Makaban, Mat, Sonai, Raya, Jalesar, Awa Misa, and Noli Jhil 
were transferred to the newly-created district of Sadabad, now known as 
Muttra; and parganahs Dibai, Skik&rpur, Anupsbahr, Jah&ngirabad, Khiirja, 
half Pilampur, and Ahmadgarh were transferred to the newly created distinct of 
Bulandshahr. 2 

In 1828-29 parganahs Soinna and Chandaus were transferred to Buland- 
shahr, 3 but were re-annexed to Aligarh two years afterwards. Parganah S ikan dra 
Rao was also re-annexed from Sadabad in 1832-33, and half of M&rahra from 
Fatehgarh in 1837.' The Budaon parganahs were shortly afterwards transferred 
to Fatehgarh,hut were re-annexed to Budaon in 1837, and again separated in 1845 
and attached to the Patiali sub-division (now Eta), to -which Marahra and Pach- 
laua were transferred in 1856. In 1854, 17 villages from Barauli and one from 
Atrauli were transferred to Bulandshahr. Of the parganahs appearing in the present 
list, Koil, Atrauli, Gangiri, Sikandra, Tappal, and Chandaus were in existence in 
the time of Akbar. The origin of Mursan and Hdtkras has been explained. Khair* 
Hasangarh, Grorai, Mmthal, and Barauli are talukas detached from Koil, and 
AJa'abad is the modern rendering of Akbarabad. 

There were originally two Sadr Amins, besides the covenanted Judge and 

j ^ Registers (Registrars), for the trial of civil suits. The 

latter were salaried officers, and the former received 
each Rs. 50 a month besides the institution fees until 1815, when, by section 49 
of Regulation XXIII., 1814, the remuneration for themselves and their establish¬ 
ments was confined to the value of the stamps on the plaints in cases decided 
oil the merits or by compromise. In 1816 the Judge reported these as amount¬ 
ing to Rs. 927 only, of which Rs. 600 were disbursed for establishment, leaving 
only Rs. 27 a month to the Sadr Amins. In 1815 munsifs were appointed 
under Regulation XXIII., 1814, instead of kazis or native commissioners, a n d 
were remunerated by institution fees. They were appointed to eleven stations,~ 
Siltandarabad, Bulandshahr, Khiirja, Anupskakr, and Dibai, now in the Buland- 
shakr district; Atrauli, Khair, Kauriyaganj, and Sikandra Rao, now in Aligarh * 
Jalesar, now in Agra ; and Mahdban, now in Muttra. The number of mimsifis 
was shortly afterwards reduced to eight. In 1833 there were seven munsifis,— 
Koil, Khair, Atrauli, Hathras, K&sganj, R&ya, and Jalesar. In 1846 the 
two last were removed to Agra. In 1856 the munsifis in Aligarh were 

1 Board's Records, 4th August, 1818. 9 Ibid, J5th September, 1823, No, 21 ; 27th 

February, 1824, No. 1; 23rd June, 1628 , No. I. * Ibid, 4th August, 1828 , No, 2, 
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Koil, Atrauli, Khair, Hathras, and Kasganj; the last was transferred to Eta 
in the game year. At present there are four of these courts of original 
civil jurisdiction, viz., Akrabad, Koil, Khair, and Hathras. The munsif of 
Akrabad has jurisdiction over tahsil Atrauli, parganah Akrabad, and part of 
Sikandra Eao : the munsif of Koil over tahsil Koil; the munsif of Khair over 
tahdls Khair and Iglas; and the munsif of Hathras over tahsil Hathras and 
portions of Sikandra Itao. The Judge of Aligarh has appellate civil and criminal 
jurisdiction, and original criminal jurisdiction in sessions cases throughout the 
district. 


The number aud distribution of the magisterial and other courts and officers 
from 1803 to 1855 have been given in detail in Mr. Hutchinson’s Memoir. In 
18G0-G1 there were 21 magisterial courts, 12 civil and revenue courts, and 
live covenanted officers serving in the district; in 1870-71 the numbers were 25, 
13, and G respectively. The revenue and magisterial staff in 1874 consisted of 
a Magistrate-Collector and Ms Assistant, five Deputy Collectors, six tahsilddrs, 
three of whom have revenue powers and magisterial powers of the second 
class, and six Honorary Magistrates. There is also a Deputy Inspector of Cus¬ 
toms and of Schools, an Inspector of Post-offices, District Superintendent of 
Police, and a Civil Surgeon, besides the railway staff and the officers of the Canal 
and Public Works Departments. 

The district consists of one vast plain drained by six streams, and possesses 
no natural inequality of surface nor any artificial one of 
any importance. The height of the Duab at Somna is 
G22'31 feet above the level of the sea, at Hathras it is 586'01 feet, and at Ali¬ 
garh 60S - 85 feet. Where the Ganges and Jumna bound the district there are 
tracts of low-lying land, rich and well cultivated, and for the most part dry, 
except in the rains. The old bed of the Ganges is known as the Burh Ganga, 
besides the term khddir commonly applied to such lands. To the south of tho 
district there is no khudir, and altogether the khddir of the great rivers com? 
prises no more than nine entire villages and portions of eleven others on 
the Jumna side, and eighteen entire villages with portions of twelve others 
on the Ganges side; with a river frontage on the west of about twelvo miles, 
and on the east of about ten miles. On tho Jumna the khddir is well raised 
and hut little subject to inundation, whilst on the Ganges it is lower, and 
its appearance changes with tho floods of almost every year. From the 


General appearance. 


Ganges and the Jumna the land rises, at first abruptly, and afterwards 


gradually, to the watershed along which passes the Ganges Canal. Taking a 
section of the country from east to west the change in elevation is well marked 
by the high bank of the Ganges, to the west of which the heights are only 
varied by the depressions through wMch the smaller streams flow south¬ 
ward. 
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Tlie following table, of ascertained heights above the level of the sea 
„ . ,, in this district is compiled from the records of the 

(xrcat Trigonometrical Survey. See further under 
Aligarh, Somna, Chandaus, and IIa'thras, in the alphabetical arrange¬ 
ment : — 


On the Dehli and Agra road by Aligarh— 


Masonry pillar on railway at Somna ... 
Somna bench-mark ... 

Tup of post on 65th mile from Dehli 
Ditto 66th ditto 

Kanhaiya Deota crossing, pillar on hank, ... 
Top of pillar oil embankment ... ... 

Top of stone on 68th mile from Dehli 
Surface of plinth of 69th milestone from Dehli 
Top of post on 70th mile from Dehli 
Top of stone on 71st ditto 

Ditto 72nd ditto 

Ditto 73rd ditto ... 

Top of post on 74th ditto 

Top of stone on 75tli ditto .. 

Top of poet on 76th ditto ... 

Top of stone on 77th ditto 

Ditto 78th ditto 

Well in encamping-ground, Aligarh 

Ditto on surface of largest block of stone 
Bench-mark opposite rest-house in ditto ... 
Platform of railway engine-house 
Surface of plinth of 2nd milestone on Agra road 
Ditto 4th ditto ... 

Bench-mark, If miles north of bungalow 
Surface of plinth of 9th milestone from Aligarh 


Ditto 

10 th 

ditto 

• • • 

1*1 

Ditto 

11 th 

ditto 

«4» 

««* «•« 

Ditto 

12 th 

ditto 

lit 

Ml III 


Stisni bench-mark ... ... ... 

Surface of plinth of 13th milestone from Aligarh 


Ditto 

14 th 

ditto 

Ditto 

16th 

ditto 

Ditto 

17th 

ditto 


Surface of plinth of Sidh Gopak's temple ... 

Ditto 19th milestone from Aligarh 

Bilhras bench-mark ... ... 

Surface of plinth of 23rd milestone from Aligarh 


Ditto 

24th 

ditto 

Ditto 

25th 

ditto 

Ditto 

26th 

ditto 


Kewalgiri benoh-mark ... 

Surface of plinth of 28th milestone 


Feet. 
... 628*98 

... 622 31 

... 632*19 

... 625*31 

624*76 
... 622 75 

... 624*18 

... 624*17 

... 622*79 

... 621*34 

... 622*45 

... 622 26 

621*97 
... 617*58 

... 61258 

... 61099 

... 613 50 

... 609*89 

... 010*49 

... 605*86 

... 608*75 

... 602*45 

••• 60241 

... 602*57 

... 696*52 

■■■ 592*39 

... 593*87 

... 5S9 93 

... 589*20 

... 587*08 

••• 691*39 

... 587*99 

••• 688*04 

... 681*40 

... 684*04 

... 586*01 

... * 678*97 

... 576*88 

... 580*02 

... 573*40 

... 675*17 

... 574*41 
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Tlie soil throughout may be said to consist of a rich fertile loam which 
becomes much indurated wherever it comes into con- 
Soi,s ‘ stant contact with water, whilst here and there are large 

tracts of sandy soil. To the north-east, in parganali Atrauli, the land bordering 
the Ganges possesses a more or less sandy soil. To the west, along the high bank 
of the Jumna, the soil is sandy for a few miles, but then comes pure loam, and 
wherever sand occurs it appears in the form of high ridges or hillocks, running 
from north to south in irregular linos, sometimes interrupted for a space, but 
traceable throughout. Thus three ridges run through the Khair tahsil: the 
western ridge forms the natural boundary between Tappal and Chandaus; the 
middle ridge follows the line of the Karwan; and the eastern ridge is less 
defined and most interrupted. All three ridges are continued through the upper 
portion of Iglas, and two of them extend into Mursan. Occasional spurs are 
thrown off from these lines of sand, aud gradually intermingle with the plain. 
In the other tahsils there are tracts of land of varying extent, but none in any 
way remarkable and with irrigation the soil is always fertile. To the north 
the eastern tracts are inferior to the western, and neither are so fertile as the 
tracts to the south. The substratum is entirely kunkur,—a formation composed 
of nodules of impure carbonate of lime, which is found everywhere at a few 
feet below the surface, and in several places crops out even at the surface. In 
many cases it takes the form of blocks, and is used for building purposes, and 
in the form of coarse gravel for metalling roads. 

The conventional distribution of soils in this district comprises (1) bdra, or the 
lands immediately adjoining the village site, and highly cultivated and ma¬ 
nured j (2) those more distant, known as manjha (middle) ; and (3) the outlying- 
lands called barhd. The natural classification of soils is into dumat, mattiydr , 
bhiir, and pIliya or sand. At the recent settlement, the soil was divided into seven 
classes for settlement purposes, viz., bdra —irrigated ( chdld), and unirrigated 
(Jik&U) -■ comprising the manured laud around the village site; manjha, irrigated 
and unirrigated, the manured fields between the bdra and the unmanured out¬ 
lying lands ; barha , the outlying lands which are always unmanured, divided 
into irrigated and unirrigated. The unirrigated barha is sub-divided, according 
to quality aud consistency of land, into four- classes :— chihnot (clay), mattiydr 
(loam), pilvja (light sandy loam), and bMr (sand). Though almost all irrigated 
barha is of equal value as to productive power, unirrigated barha presents 
marked differences in quality. So little, however, exists between unirrigated 
chihnot arid mattiydr and between bhur tmdptiiya, that the two former constitute 
the fir3t class, and the latter form the second class unirrigated barha of 
the settlement records. These artificial distinctions are well understood by 
the people, and form the foundation of their own system of assessment of 
rents. The following statement gives the soil areas of the cultivated area 
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in acres by parganahg for the whole district, as ascertained at the recent 
settlement:— 


Parganshs. 

Irrigated. 

Ihlirriyuted. 

Total cultivated area. 

C? 

u 

'53 

P 

•r** 

a 

c3 

St 

'cj 

ja 

£ 

« 

cf 

O 

E-< 

ei 

fc- 

'fl 

P 

dS 

C 

£ 

r* 

'<?3 

U 

ci 

P 

<4 

h 

S3 

P 

Total. 

Atrauli ... 


3,639 

33,9’9 


330 

873 

nil,419 

£17,992 

30,137 

70,727 

Gangfri ... 

3,176 

HI 

25,950 

32,816 

495 

819 

012,390 

r/33,058 

46,762 

7.9,578 

Hasangavh 

4,6(10 

6,110 

40,904 

60,634 

41 

75 

5 979 

12,11)8 

18,203 

68,837 

Gorai 

3,182 

4,047 

31,669 

38,888 

34 

74 

4,604 

5,060 

9,772 

48,660 

Akrabad... 

2,746 

3,425 

39,464 

45,635 

31 

28 

1,503 

2,655 

4,217 

49.S52 

Sikandra... 

7,237 

8,471 

69,648 

85,356 

86 

94 

5,175 

3,346 

8,701 

94,057 

Barauli ... 

335 

4 34 

5,328 

6,397 

13 

18 

2,288 

1,787 

4,106 

10,203 

Koil 

6,346 

7,776 

77,826 

91,949 

77 

146 

12,093 

31,187 

24,103 

116,052 

Moithal ... 

1,098 

1,177 

18,749 

21,024 

80 

48 

1,320 

2,679 

4,577 

25,601 

Tappal ... 

2,399 

2,703 

26,275 

31,377 

129 

196 

22,372 

14,092 

36,739 

68,166 

Chandaus, 

1,754 

2,020 

20,009 

23,783 

47 

57 

9,333 

9,807 

19,244 

43,027 

Khair 

3,657 

4,799 

36,298 

44,754 

76 

206 

15,431 

15,323 

31,036 

75,790 

Mursdn ... 

4,336 

5,026 

26,389 

35,751 


35 

743 

2,336 

3,164 

38,905 

Hathras 

3,605 

11,126 

79,530 


40 

56 

4,677 

2,783 

7,556 

107,717 

Total 

53,402 

63,465 

531,948 

649,115 

1,489 

2,225 

110,427 

1 . 

184,213 

248,357 

897,172 


Extensive plains or tracts of barren land, impregnated with noxious salts, 

, . and known as usar or reh lands, occur on or near the 

Usar plains. 

watersheds of the district, and always close to good 
loam or clay soil. One irregular line of usar soil follows the line of the main 
canal, and is continued between the two branches of the canal, which bifurcate 
at Nanu, on into the adjacent district, Another line of usar runs north and 
south along the watershed between the Kim and the Kali; and a third line 
takes a course between the sandy tract near the Jumna in Khair and the Kar- 
wan Kadi. To the north of the Hathras tahsi'l there are a few detached usar 
plains, but to the south and in Iglas they are practically absent. These plains 
are now, and have always been, unculturable. Regarding the spread of usar in 
this district Mr. W. H. Smith writes :— 

“ The results of an observation of some years lead me to the opinion that 
in the dry tracts, where well irrigation alone is possible, and where the soil Is 
subject only to the natural action of the seasons, it has never manifested any 
signs of a liability to spread. Both the old maps and the statements of the 
people agree in showing that to this day there are the same patches, within 
exactly the same limits, as were observable at last settlement, nearly 40 years 


a includes 374 acres 1st class khddir. b includes 437 acres 2nd class khddir. c includes 
1,003 acres 1st class khddir. d includes 1,812 acres 2nd class khddir. 
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ago. No change N known to have taken place in this long period. Il is in 
tracts near the Ganges Canal that a very different state of things appears to 
have arisen since the canal has been opened. What has happened to a small 
extent near the Kali Nadi has occurred to a considerable extent in some parts 
adjacent to the canal, and from apparently similar causes. There is and must 
be a considerable amount of percolation from so large a body of water, flowing 
at so high a level, and the line of itsar plain runs almost parallol with the 
parent canal in the Koil tahsfl, and in Sikandra Eao actually between the two 
branches. At present, however, the total income of the proprietors has been so 
much increased by the means of additional irrigation supplied by the canal, 
insomuch that the whole ai-ea perhaps is now watered when formerly not half 
was irrigated, that the damage is scarcely, if at all, folt. But if the present 
state of things continues, it seems to me to follow that a great part of ibo tract 
must become waste, and with a reduced culturablc area, there will he consider¬ 
able loss both to the State and the proprietor. In the Koil talisil, where there 
is only one canal chauucl, the increase of usar is comparatively insignificant, 
and is confined almost wholly to low lands near jMls. The appearance pre¬ 
sented by the 1 reh ’ on the tracts where it is increasing is very singular. It 
forms a white crust on the ground, and the plains on which it lies stand 
out from the landscape glistening white in the sun, like snow on a bright 
winter's (lay in England. After rain it renders the ground so slippery 
as to be almost impassable. In tbo drier tracts the < reh ’ rarely exudes 
and there is no white incrustation. But even grass refuses to grow on the 
soil it frequents, and an almost complete absence of vegetation marks its 
presence.” 


The district is partly bounded on the east by the Ganges, and on the west by 

Eivers. the ,r ™” a ' The chiiracto1 ’ of these rivers present no 

peculiar features in this district. The former touches 
parganah Atrauli, and the latter borders on parganah Tappal. The Jpmna 
khdUr ^as here a breadth of about six miles, which is largely used for Bazina- 
purposes. There are thousands of acres of cultivation, but the land as^a rule" 
is inferior in qualify to the uplands of the interior. The Ganges bed’ especially 
that portion known as the Burk Ganga, is little better, containing for the most 
part an excessive proportion of sandy and unirrigated land. There are ferries 
across the Gauges at Sankra or Sdnkura and Dinapur in the Atrauli tahsll • 
across the Jumna at Lalpur in parganah Tappal, leading to Biloipur in parin' 
nah Palwal m the Gurgaon district; and at Antasani, leading to Mai^k 
The Jumna Mddrr » so rarsed as to he almost above the level of the hipest 
floods except such au exceptional one as that of 1871, which continued «£ 
&e whole of August. The Ganges H* is Wj and the d ^ 

ally changes from one sule to the other ;-one year it lies under the Budaon 
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side, and the next year, perhaps two miles away, close under the high land at 
Sankura on the Aligarh side. Old land is constantly cut away, and new land 
is formed every year. The fresh soil is not at once fit for cultivation, and the 
alluvial deposits of several years arc required to render it available for the 
plough: it is then, however, singularly fertile. The permanency of the Jumna 
khdclir always ensures a crop, and therefore, though the culturable land is of 
inferior quality, rents are higher than along the Ganges. The Burk Ganga or 
old bed of the Ganges is dry in this district, except during the rains. 

The head-waters of the Kind are closely connected with those of the Sengar, 

and collect between the Cawnpore and Et&wa terminal 
Hind. 1 

branches of the Ganges Canal, close to their bifurcation 

from the main branch at Nanu. The principal sources of the Kind are a series 
of hollows containing water, which lie near the fourth, sixth, and ninth miles of 
the Cawnpore branch of the canal. I he hollow at the fourth mile, near the vil¬ 
lage of Ladhawa, is the most distinct, and is traceable to a set of shallow depres¬ 
sions which lie to the north of Nnnu. Prom these jhlls or hollows the drainage 
appears to pass around by Akrabad to the west of Ladhawa. It then crosses 
the line of the canal, and sweeping around the village of Kanakpur in a defined 
line of water-course, assumes under that shape the name of Kind. The maxi¬ 
mum depth of the main hollows lying to the north of Nanu, and which form the 
true Rind, is only three feet below the surface of the neighbouring country, 
whilst in its course around Akrabad and Ladhawa it does not exceed twelve 
inches in depth. At the sixth mile of the canal, near Gopi and Rudain, the hol¬ 
low is of the same character in its immediate junction with the canal, and the 
drainage passes off towards the Rind without any perceptible depression. The 
hollow at the ninth mile, near Ginauli, is less extensive, and drains into the Kind. 
To the west of the Nanu branch of the Kind, and close to the village of Sah&oli, 
lies a depression which is so intimately connected with the head-waters of both the- 
Rind and Sengar, that not even the most careful examination could discover the 
difference, or lead to any other conclusion than that the drainage was common to* 
both rivers. The alignment of the Etawa branch of the canal has, however, 
entirely turned its waters towards the Rind. The Kind flows onwards into the Eta 
district, and drains the depressions on each side of its course. The Kind is also 
known by the name of Ratwa in this district, and further south it is called Arind. 
Ileh is common along the course of this stream, and has increased very much of late 
years, so that hardly a village close to the river is now free from this destructive 
salt. 

The Sengar rises in this district near the great Adhawan jhil, and, taking a 
southerly course at first, continues onward inclining 
SeDg ‘ r ' to the east. It has a total length of 190 miles through 

this district, Etawa, Mainpuri, and Cawnpore, and joins the Jumna near the 
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town of Musauagar in the Cawnpore district, at a point centrically situated 
between the two stations of Kalpi and Hamirpur. The increasing width and 
depth of the channel cliaraetcristio of the Dudb rivers renders the Sengar a 
formidable stream in the lower part of its course, where it runs through deep 
and raviny ground on its approach to the Jumna. This line of drainage 
receives the rain-fall from the south of Koil, almost due south. For two or 
three years the Sengar, in its course through Bathras, has been used as a 
canal distributary, but in the hot and cold weathers this stream is dry. In the 
rains it has a breadth of about 42 feet and a depth of about four feet. The 
banks are sloping, and the bed is soft and clayey. 

The Isan rises in a tract to the east of Sikandra Rao, amidst a sories of jhils 
or extensive flats near the villages of Ikbalpur, ICheriya, 
l53n ‘ and Bargaw&n : to the east of the Rind and between the 

two, the Oawnporo terminal branch of the Ganges Canal runs along the water¬ 
shed southwards. These depressions, like those forming the sources of most 
of the Duab rivers, are so very shallow, that their irregularities in depth can 
only be traced by the levelling instrument. They continue onwards parallol to 
and almost fringing the line upon which the Cawnpore branch runs, as far as its 
twenty-fourth mile, where the Jinwar jliil in the Eta district is met with. The 
Isan is dry except during the rains, when it has a breadth of about 100 feet and 
a depth of about six feet. The banks are sloping, and the bed is soft and 
muddy. 

The Karon or Karwan Kadi rises in the Bulaudshahr district, and runs through 

the west of this district through parganahs Ohandaus. 
Karon Nadi. . TT ’ 

Ivhair, Hasangarh, Gorai, and Muvsan. The fields 

lying close to this stream are often benefited by the percolation of moisture durino- 

the rains, hut, as a rule, in the hot and cold weathers it is dry. Tho Karon has 

a breadth of about 29 feet, and a depth of about five feet in the rains. Tho 

banks are generally sloping, and the bed is soft and muddy. The Chohiya rises 

in the Bulandshahr district, and after entering this district joins the Kim near 

Shaikhupur in pargauah Atrauli. The breadth in the rains is about 170 feet, 

with a depth of eight feet. At other times it i3 dry. 


The Kim is a considerable stream, which enters this district from parganah 
N'un Nadi. DiMi of the Bulandshahr district, near the village of 

Dhuro in parganah Atrauli. It flows slightly south¬ 
west, approaching closer and closer to the Kali, whiob it eventually joins to the 
south in the Eta district. It is seldom dry, and is used for irrigation purposes. 
There is a certain amount of tardi, or low-lying land liable to inundation during 
tho rains, along the Kim towards its confluence with the Kdli. Tho Kim is 
bridged at Malsai and Bhikampur. It has a breadth of 200 feet, and a depth 
of eight feet in the rains, with a sandy bed and sloping banks. 
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East Kali Kadi. 


The Kali or Kalindri Nadi flows from north-west to south-east through 

O 

parganalis Atrauli, Jalali, and AkrabaJ, and, forming 
the boundary between Gangiri and Sikandra Itao, 
enters tho Etd district. It is not navigable in this district, but is used for irriga¬ 
tion, and for some years has formed an escape for the excess water from the 
canals. Inundation from this cause has occasionally been a source of loss to 
the villages lyiug along its banks in this district. Another evil, due to the 
increased volume of water in the Kali, is the exudation of reh, which renders 
patches of land quite unendurable. The facilities afforded for irrigation would, 
however, appear to more than counterbalance the losses from floods and reh. 
The canal escapes are situated at Kasimpur on the main line, and at Ginauli on 
the Oawnporo terminal line. There is a fair amount of tardi or low-lying land 
along the banks of this river. The Kali is bridged on the eleventh mile of the 
road from Aligarh to Moradabad, and here the width of the stream in high 
flood is 187 feet, and depth 14 feet; width in ordinary flood 95 feet, and 
depth feet; and width in hot season 30 feet, and depth 3 feet. It is also 
bridged at mile 22 on the Aligarh and Kasganj road, and here the width 
of the stream in flood is 250 feet, with a depth of 14£ feet ; width in ordinary 
flood 237 feet, with a depth of 8 feet; width in hot season 60 feet, with a depth 
of feet. The bed is generally sandy, and the banks are sloping in this 
district. 

The Ganges Canal enters the district at the village of Danpur in parganah 
Barauli, bordering on the village of Khera Khas of 
parganah PaMsu of the Bulandshahr district. The 
canal continues on a straight south-easterly course, whilst the East Kali Kadi 
maintains its relative position with regard to the canal as far as Dabthala, 
opposite the 160th mile, where it takes a bend to the eastward, regaining its 
former position a few miles southward, opposite Salgarhi. The distance between 
tho Karon and Kali at Khurja on the 140th mile is only 11 miles, whilst at the 
160th mile this has been increased to 24 miles. The slope of the country in 
this section is 27*73 foet, or 1*38 feot per mile, from north to south. The canal 
passes along the watershed, and on its 160th mile the surface of the country is 
15*62 feet above the bed of the Karon, and 25*33 feet above that of the Kdli. 
In advance of the 160th mile the alignment continues direct to Sumera, at which 
village there is a curve on a radius of 20,000 feet, which brings the canal on 
the direct bearing of the head-works of the Etawa and Oawnpore terminal lines, 
and of the villages of Kami and Bajupur, between which these head-works are 
situated. This point is 180*8 miles from the regulator of the canal head at 
Mayapur, and the main lino of canal terminates here. The slope from north to 
south of the surface of the country from the 160th to the 180th mile is 26*86 feet, 
giving an average per mile of 1*31 feet. Its transverse slope tends towards the 


The Ganges Canal, 
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westward from the Kdli to the Karon, and further south to the heads of the 
Sengar river. The canal alignment has been kept as near as possible to the 
Kali, in order to avoid the low tracts in which the Sengar collects, and in the 
neighbourhood of Harduaganj the canal is only 1'75 miles from the Kali The 
width between the Karon and Kdli at the 160th mile is, as above mentioned, 
24 miles, and this continues nearly to the 180th mile. Here, however, the 
intervention of the heads of the Sengar, which now have a well-defined section, 
reduces the width to ten miles, through which, about midway and along the 
highest ground, runs the canal. The country throughout this section is well 
cultivated, except near the heads of the Sengar, and the depth of the water in 
wells from the surface varies from 16 to 49 feet. 

Taking up the Cawnpore terminal line from Kami, its total length is 169 
miles 3,700 feet. It is thus described by Colonel 
Cawnpore terminal line. p. Q all fl e yi .—u _4fter leaving Hdnu, and after having 

overcome the difficulties of the flats and hollows between that place and Sikandra 
Rao, the channel proceeds in an easterly direction, keeping to the line of main 
canal of my original survey, and maintaining an almost direct course centri- 
cally between the Isan and Rind rivers, as far as the 98th mile at the village 
of Dingari ; south of this point the Rind river discontinues its parallelism with 
the Isan, and proceeds onwards on a more southerly course, whilst the Pandu 
river, the heads of which lie on the left of the Rind and in the neighbourhood 
of Sabhad and Bundmau (villages situated to the south-east of Dingari), takes 
up the bearing which the Rind has deserted and continues on a course 
parallel to the Isan river. At the 98th mile, therefore, the lino of canal turns 
the heads of the Pandu and proceeds onwards,, keeping to the left of that 
river and between it and the Isan, until it reaches the 139(h mile ; at this 
point, and on the left, the Nun, a line of drainage connected with the Granges 
and the lowland lying between Cawnpore and Bithur, rises ; keeping this low 
land connected with the Hun on the left, and still maintaining its parallelism with 
the Pandu river, the canal proceeds onward to the village of Bara, or to the 
100th mile, from thence it takes a long sweep to the north-east, and leasing 
between the town and military bazars of Cawnpore, enters the Granges river by 
a series of lock and falls.” 

The total length of the Etawa terminal branch, from the Nanu regulator to the 

Eta™ terminal brand, is 175 miles ' 14 Ws tbc ^g^ator at an angle ■ 

of 21-5,° corresponding with that of the departure of 
the Cawnpore branch. After passing the fort of Bijaigarh, where it takes a curve 
bringing it directly parallel to tbe Cawnpore branch and the course of the Rincl 
it proceeds onwards in the same direction on a length of 65 miles. At this point, 
near the vill age of G-angsi, “it makes a turn to the right, and leaving the Rind, 

1 Ganges Canal, 1,250. 
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it keeps clear of the heads of the Ahniya and Phura, two rivers which join the 
Rind in one connected channel under the village of Bhimwamau. Avoiding tko 
drainage connected with the above two rivers, the line regains its parallel direc¬ 
tion to the Rind, which it maintains from the HGth to the 145 th mile. At thi9 
point a comparatively sharp turn to the right, near the village of Gajaman, not 
far from the town of Akbarpur, clears the beads of the Run, a river that, rising 
near Akbarpur, takes a course almost parallel to the Rind. From thence the 
canal, passing to the right of the Rim, reaches the Jumna river at the village 
of Fatehabad, eight miles east of the town of Musanagar. From the above 
general description it will he understood that the Et&wa terminal line, throughout 
its whole course, runs to the right of the Rind river, keeping as much as possible 
out of the influence of tbo tributaries and drainage which are connected with it. 
The Sengar river, the heads of which lie in the neighbourhood of Koil and the 
town of Bijaigarh, throughout its whole course maintains a parallel direction to 
the canal flowing on its right, so that, in fact, the Etawa branch, from its head 
at the Ranu regulator to its terminus in the Jumna, passes between the Rind and 
the Sengar rivers on a course as equidistantly marked out as the position of the 


ridge or watershed would admit of.” 


Having described the course of the canal, I now turn 'to the works on the 
main line and its branches. At D&npur there is a 

" .. ,1 bridge with a water-way of three bays of 40 feet each, 

rajbaha and inlet heads; ghats and a second-class chauki are attached, and simi¬ 
lar bridges exist at Barauli and Dabthala. Rear Sumera, on the 163rd rniln 
of the course of the canal, falls have been constructed with a drop of five feet 
in perpendicular height, to meet the lower level found near the heads of the 
Sengar and Rind on die right, and the Isan on the left. This work consists of 
five bays of 20 feet each, giving a clear water-way of 100 feet, with a naviga¬ 
ble channel, locks, mills, rdjbaha heads, &c. Three miles below Simra, near 
the village of Kasimpur, an escape leads into the Kdli, with a water-way of 
60 feet divided into ten sluices of six feet each, attached to the up-stream side 
of the bridge, with its head well protected by masonry revetments constructed 
in the step form. The distance from, the Kali is 20,577 feet, and the total fall 
between the escape flooring and the bed of the river is 21-35 feet. The other 
works between Kaimpur and Ranu are the bridges at Barautha, Machua, Chan¬ 
ged, and Shaikha, each with a water-way of three bays of 40 feet each, r&jbaha 
and inlet heads, gMts and a second-class chauki. Erorn RurM to the 50th mile, 
where the Fatehgarh or Anupshahr branch is given off, the height of the top 
of the hank from the canal bed has a minimum of 15 feet, and that of the 
berm or towing path from the canal bed is 12 feet. The latter is a constant 


quantity, and although it is exceeded in many places where the depth of 
excavation is great, the depth of 12 feet for the trapezoidal portion which is 
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intended for the retention of the canal water is always maintained. The 
height and width of embankments vary with the amount of earth excavated 
from the channel, but the earth is always spread out so as to form an even 
esplanade. 

Southwards from the Amipshahr branch head the width of the canal falls 
from 140 feet to 130 feet, and the depth from the top of the bank from 15 feet 
to 14 feet, and from the berm to the bed of the canal from 12 feet to 11 feet. 
These are continued as the minimum measurements as far as Khdtauli or the 62nd 
mile, and from this point to the 105th mile the width is reduced to 120 feet; from 
the 105th to the 144th mile it is 110 feet, and the berm is reduced from 11 feet to 
10 feet from the bed of the canal, leaving an average depth of 8 feet of water 
in the canal. From the 144th mile to Kami the width is gradually reduced to 
80 feet by decrements averaging 10 inches per mile. The depth of trapezoidal 
channel, or from the surface of the towing path to the canal bed, is maintained 
at ten feet, to allow of a clear two feet above the high-water level in the canal. 
The width of the water-way of the bridges from the 110th to the 180th mile 
has been maintained on two uniform dimensions, viz., of 135 and 120 feet, the 
former having three bays of 45 feet each, and the latter three bays of 40 feet 
each. Every bridge; except Damkaura and Acheja, from the Bulandshahr head 
downwards, has two rajbaha heads attached to it, one on each side of the canal, 
with channels ten feet in width. The sill or flooring of the rajbahas is laid two 
feet above the bed of the canal and of the flooring of the bridge to which it is 
attached. 

The following diagram 1 gives a section and plan of the general arrange- 

, , ment of the canal, and shows the lining out of the 

Flan of the canal. ’ ° 

road at a point where it comes m contact with a 

milestone. These stones are numbered from the Mayapur regulating bridge in a 
continued series to Maim. They are situated away from tho road on a platform 
kept clear for their especial purpose. “ They consist of a square prism of stone 
imbedded in a cylindrical mass of masonry, tho top of -which acts as a bench¬ 
mark, and the figures engraved on the stone, independently of tho mileage, give 
the exact depression of that particular point from the flooring of the regulating 
bridge at Mayapur. On the following diagram the width of tho bank is supposed 
to be much greater than that laid clown as a minimum dimension ; in fact, as 
it really is on the greater part of this section of the canal, the road is here 
20 feet wide, with an additional 10 feet between it and the plantations, so as to 
prevent the passage being interrupted by boughs of trees. The road by these 
means actually maintains a width of 30 feet ; it has a slight slope internally, 
so that all drainage may flow away from instead of towards the canal channel, 
and there is a low edging of earth carrie d along the crest of the interior slope, 
i From Cautley’s Ganges Canal, I., 244. 
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for the purpose of preventing the action of tho water from destroying its 
uniformity.” 
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At the Sumera falls near Jawa, a small portion of the water-power in the 
navigation channel is utilised for driving mills ; one containing six pairs of stones 
has been erected there, and each pair turns out about one maund (82fb.) of 
flour per hour. 

The position of the drainage areas of the Sengar and Bind influenced in a 

,, great measure the direction of the line of main canal 

The Na.nu works. ” . . _ 

from the 152nd mile, m the neighbourhood ot pomna, 
downwards, aud the intervention of the Isan determined the site for the bifur¬ 
cation of the Etawa and Cawnpore terminal lines, so as to reach the high land 
stretching between the Isan and the Rind along which the Cawnpore line is 
taken. The slope of 15 inches has been continued along both lines as far as the 
natural profile of the country would admit of it, and when this ceases to he the 
case, the slopes are reduced to 12 inches per mile, the superfluous fall being 
overcome by masonry descents and lockage. The regulating bridges at H4im 
have each a water-way of 100 feet divided into five bays of 20 feet each, and 
are connected with each other by a line of curved revetment, resting upon a 
redan-shaped platform, which projects its acute angle towards the point of 
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bifurcation. Tie main line as it. approaches this point bears on a line which 
bisects the angle of departure of the two branches. This angle is equal to 43,° 
and the main line meets it on an angle of 158-5°. The object of this lining out 
of the works is, that ordinarily each branch may have an equal supply, which 
can l)o increased or decreased by the regulators over each branch as occasion may 
require, and, if necessary, either branch can be left entirely dry without interfer¬ 
ing with the other, the excess water being passed off by the K&simpur and 
Munda Khera escapes. The staple material for building throughout this and the 
Bulandshahr district has been block kunkur, the use of bricks being confined 
to arches and to thoso works where block kunkur was not procurable. 

With the exception of a slight curve, which gives the Cawnpore branch of 
the canal a direction to the south of the town of Sikandra Rao, the bearing for 
thirty miles is almost due south-east; at points near the fourth, sixth and ninth 
miles, and before its ax-rival at Sikandra Rao, the line of canal crosses low country 
which is connected with the heads of the Rind (see “ Rivers” ante). Hero 
there are three bridges, at Kailanpur, Rudain and Ginauli, each of which is 
provided with masonry inlets. These inlets have been constructed more with a 
view of preventing the accumulation of water by the interference of the bridge 
approaches with the drainage of the country than to relieve the drainage itself. 
To obviate the difficulties attendant upon these obstructions to the natural 
drainage, an escape cut was made from the Ginauli bridge to the Kali, and 
cross cuts were made connecting the escape with the hollows in the fourth, sixth 
and ninth miles above mentioned. The distance of the canal from the Kali is eleven 
miles, and the difference in level between the sill of the escape and the bed of 
the Kali is 28-67 feet, or 2'42 feet per mile. The breadth of the cut is ton feet, 
and it is further connected with an escape head from the canal channel itself, 
which may he used should necessity arise for relieving the canal of its surplus 
waters. From Ginauli the canal passes onwards on the same boaring into the 
Eta district. 1 The only other works besides those already mentioned that oxist 
along this branch in this district are the bridges at Baramai, Purdilnagar, 
Jarauli and Jansoi, with rajbaha and inlet heads. 

The Effiva terminal branch passes to the west of the head-waters of the 
Rind river, and :i proceeds onwards, touching the heads of some drainage con¬ 
nected with the Sengar, in the neighbourhood of tho fort of Bijaigarh ; the con¬ 
tact is very slight, occurring at the fourth mile near Bajrangpnr, and at tho 5-|- 
mile near the village of Dupur ; the country is exceedingly flat throughout, so 
much so, that on the rightof the canal as it passes by the fort of Bijaigarh, which 
lies at a distance of half a mile, the eye wanders over sheets of waste and un¬ 
cultivated plain, the whole of which throws its drainage into the Sengar rivor. 
As far as the fort of Bijaigarh , tho line of canal is carried on a bearing almost 
1 Its description will be carried on under tlie notice of the Eta distriot kTciazottecr, ILL r 
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due south; from thence, however, it takes a turn to the left, proceeding onwards 
in a south-easterly direction, running parallel to the Rind as well as to the 
Cawnpore terminal line ; at the tenth mile the canal comes in contact with a 
hollow in the neighbourhood of the village of Jao, over which it passes under 
the inconvenience of heavy embankments, but with little interference with 
drainage ; at the twelfth mile, another hollow, but small as compared with that 
at Jao, is crossed under similar circumstances; the canal, in fact, at the above 
two points, is fringing a line of drainage that passes into the Sengar under the 
town of Jalesar. On its onward course, and between the 17th and 23rd miles, 
or between the villages of Janera and Rudarpur the canal crosses tbe heads of a 
third line of hollows, which is also connected with tbe Jalesar Rala.” Bridges 
are built at Chitrauli, Bajrangpnr, Bijaigarh, Jao, Lodipur, Katai, and Sitapur 
with three arches each, an eighteen feet roadway, rajbahas, inlet heads, ghats, 
and a second-class chauki attached. 

There has been some little extension of canal distributaries of late years. 
Feeders from Bulandskahr now enter Khair, and give water where it was much 
needed. The Koil rajbaha, too, when in full work, will irrigate all the country 
between the railway and the Karon; and the Sikandra Rao distributary will 
supply water to tbe tract between the Cawnpore branch canal and the Isan river. 

Though not yet completed, the Lower Granges Canal is so far advanced that 

a short account of what it is intended to perform, and 
The Lower Ganges Canal. . . . ,, 

the present state or the works, must be given here. It 

is designed to be taken from the right bank of tbe Granges at Narora, on the bor¬ 
der of the Aligarh district, about four miles below the Rajgkat station of the Ondh 
and Rokilkhand Railway. It will thence cross the Kali, and running down the 
Duab between the Isan and the Kali, will cross the former river and the Cawnpore 
branch of the Granges Canal. It will then turn the head of the Pandu Radi, and 
keep between that river and the Rind to a little below Cawnpore, and afterwards 
follow a course south of the railway to Allahabad. 

The committee appointed in 1866 to examine into the various projects for 

strengthening the irrigating power of the Granges Canal, 
History of the project. ® ... & „ 

and. the means to be adopted for providing water for 

the tract lying between the canal and the Ganges, recommended Raj ghat in the 
Bulandshabr district as the point from which water should be drawn, eitbor for 
a separate canal, or to supplement the Ganges Canal. It was proposed to con¬ 
struct a weir, 4,500 feet in length, to raise the low-water level eight feet, of which 
51 feet should be raised by a masonry weir, and 2$ feet by a movable board, 
thus raising the flood level estimated at 300,000 cubic feet per second about 1 £ 
feet, and giving a velocity of 12 feet per second over the weir in high floods. 
The project provided for wells and the use of block kunkur in the works, and 
for a channel capable of carrying 5,000 cubic feet per second, The discharge 
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at Eajghat on the 10th April, I860, was only 5,630 cubic feet per second, and 
at Cavnpore, on the 5th of April, it was 5,438 cubic feet per second, so that 
with the Ganges Canal at Hardwar drawing its full supply, it was thought 
that this canal could not always he relied upon to receive more than about 
3,000 cubic feet per second. The cost was estimated at 192 lakhs of rupees, 
and the return at eight per cent, on the outlay, oi’, with a reduced volume of 


water, at five per cent. 
In ^November, 1869, 

jfievinil of the scheme. 


the Government of India forwarded a proposal by Colonel 
Strachey, C.S.I., to the Government of the North- 
Western Provinces for the construction of this canal. 


The inquiry into the merits of the work was entrusted to Mr, li. Forrest, who 
submitted to Government, iu 1870, four alternative projects for lines to bo con¬ 
structed from alternative heads. His work was never completed, lnit to him is 
due the credit of having selected from amongst many alternatives the best posi¬ 
tion for the weir and head of the canals, of effecting a large saving of expense 
bv projecting a passage across the kh&dir of the Ganges, and of designing an 
arrangement of the various lines, which has been substantially adhered to iu the 
ultimate project. The design was completed by Major Jeffreys, E.E., and 
Colonel Brownlow, R.E., arranged for the distribution of the water from a 
discharge fixed at 3,500 cubic feet in the cold weather and 6,500 cubic feet in the 
rains,—the same quantities that are allotted to the Ganges Canal. 1 The water 
will be raised to fill the caual by a weir 6| feet above the cold-weather level of 
the river, which is also the level of the sill of the canal entrance. Shutters will 
be used on theAveir to increase the depth of water to ten feet when required. The 
main canal commences Avith a bottom Avidth of 216 feet, a slope of six inches per 
mile, and a full supply depth of ten foot. A branch, intended as a distributary, 
will he throAvn off atthe 26th mile, to water the Kfili-Gungos Dudb in the Fateligarh 
District; and at mile 39, a supply channel Avill be throAvn off to feed the Cawn- 
pore and Etuwa branches of the Ganges Canal, Avhieh are intersected by the noAV 
canal on the 39th and 37th miles respectively of their course heloAV Nann. Hence¬ 
forth the demands on the stream entering the Ganges Canal at Hard Avar will cease 
at these points, and the upper canal will he relieved of irrigation from 128 miles 
from CaAATipore on the CaAvnpore branch and on 130 miles of the Etawa branch. 
The Lower Ganges Canal will then pass on through the Eta and Mainpuri dis¬ 
tricts, and will cross the valleys of the Isan and Kali rivers by aqueducts at miles 
34 and 112, and the Cawnpore branch of the Ganges Canal at mile 115 in its 
own mile 94. Then heading the Fandu Nadi, the line Avill pass through a 
comer of the Etawa district, and will intersect the Gawnpore district, running 
on a narroAv Avatershed betAveen the Pandu and the Rind to the Fatehpur dis¬ 
trict, which it Avill traverse in close proximity to the raihvay. Through this 


1 Project of the LoAver Ganges Canal: Allahabad, 1874.. 
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portion of its course it interferes little with the natural drainage of the country, 
and on approaching the Sasiir Khadcri bhila, skirts the right bank to the Jumna, 
to which the surplus waters will find their way by a dry ravine. Erom. the 
Etawa branch will be taken the Bhognipur lino, to water the tract between 
the Sengar and the Jumna, and lower down the Gliatainpur rajbaha, and to 
supply these two important channels with water it is intended to lead a second 
feeder, to be called the Jhinjhak branch, into the Etawa branch. A still-water 
channel will go on to Allahabad itself, and the main line will be navigable to this 
point. The supply branch to the Cawnpore and Etawa branches will he made 
navigable, while the Cawnpore branch is already navigable, and the Etawa branch 
will he made so. A still-water channel will connect the town of Fatehgarh 
main with the main line, and the tail of the Cawnpore branch will be linked on to 
the line by a channel crossing the Pandu river. The details of the works in each 
district are given in the district notices, and need not be further noticed here. 

The scheme embraces in all 555 miles of new main canals and 942 miles of 


distributaries. The cost of these is estimated at Rs. 1,82,58,451, and if we add 
to this the original cost of the Cawnpore and Etawa branch channels, which 
this project now absorbs, the capital account will stand at Rs. 2,22,05,232. 
The gross income is taken at Rs. 25,80,000, and the net income at Rs. 19,50,000, 
which would give a direct profit of 8 - S per cent. From these estimates and 
the actual cost of the Upper Ganges Canal, it would appear that the ultimate 
cost of the whole of this great system of works for the Dual) will not exceed 
five millions sterling. The only great work in the upper portion of the 
Lower Ganges Canal is the weir and bead-works at Narora. These were esti- 
mated to cost Rs. 19,61,828, besides Rs. 2,40,600 for temporary accommodation, 
such as workshops, bungalows, &c. 

Three divisions (Narora, Kasganj, and Bhongaon), comprising 107 miles 
of main canal and 24 miles of supply channel, were 
Progress of the work. s } arf;e( j during 1873-74. The workshops form a sepa¬ 
rate charge. The outlay during the year on works, including the workshops, 
was Rs. 14,92,735; tools and plant, Rs. 105,979; manufacture of materials, 
Rs. 6,27,250 ; and establishment, Rs. 2,10,687 ; or a total of Rs. 24,36,651. The 
work taken in hand on the wen comprised the under-sunk foundations for the 
left wing wall, those of 800 feet run of the weir proper adjoining it, and those 
of the weir sluices. The left wing wall will stand on twenty-seven circular wells, 
12 feet in diameter, and all these were sunk to within five feet of their proper 
depth in 1873-74. The weir proper contains in its foundations a line of blocks 
ten feet square and sunk to 18 feet, and a line of wells eight feet in diameter ; 
nearly all of these were sunk before the rains of 1874, and concretion was com¬ 
menced. The foimdations of the weir sluices contain 152 blocks under the super¬ 
structure, 80 blocks under the partitioning floor-, 32' wells 12 feet in diameter, 
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and 54 wells eight feet in diameter; of these all wore in hand except 31 of the first 
set of blocks, and eight of the second. The sinking of the blocks varies from 1 iJ 
to 20 feet, and that of the wells is about 33 feet. A branch railway connected 
with the Oudk and Rohilkhand line has been made for the carriage of block 
kunkur and other materials. Brick and mortar are brought from the brick¬ 
fields near Aurora, where six steam mortar mills are at work near the lime-kilns 
adjoining the weir. The foundations sunk to the close of the year aggregated 
1,227 feet in length, and, in addition, tho right and loft revetment foundations 
were completed. In a few years the entire works will he finished, and the great 
scheme of irrigation for the whole Duab, from the Siwaliks to Allahabad, after 
forty years of thought and work, will he brought to a conclusion. Twenty 
years hence it will he time to review tho effect of these recent extensions upon 
the prosperity of the Lower Duab. As I have already shown, canals have not 
been an unmixed benefit to the people ; but it is promised that the experience 
gained by the department shall not be lost sight of, and that the “ error com¬ 
mitted in the Upper Duoli of diverting drainage from its natural course into 
other natural channels which were not created for its reception, without duly 
enlarging their capacity, shall he avoided.” 

There are now no public ferries in this district. By Regulation VI. of 
rerrj<!S _ 1^19, seven ferries and fourteen dependent ghats were 

made public ferries, and yielded in 1820 a net revenue 
of Rs. 7,673 ; in 1821, Rs. 6,658; and in 1822, Rs. 7,260. In 1823 the ferries 
were leased to Mr. James Gardner of Kasganj for Rs. 22,000. In 1832 the 
ferries were again placed under the Magistrate; and in 1837, the last reniainiim 
ferry, that of Jasupnr on the Ganges, was transferred to the Budaon Magistrate, 
who still controls the Ganges ferries, while those on the Jumna are under the 
Deputy Commissioner of' Gurgaon. 

The general surface of the country is, as a rule, dry, and the few jhils or 
natural reservoirs of water are confined to the depres¬ 
sions in the higher level of the country through which 
the Ganges Canal and its branches pass. Some of these have been drained by 
the canal authorities, and measures are being taken to drain tho rest. Occa¬ 
sionally in the rains strips of land, several miles in extent, are slightly flooded 
inparganah Akrabad, and the Adhawan jhil, near the sources of tho Sengar is 
of considerable size in the rains. There are also fair sized jhils at Gopi, Bhawan 
Garhi, Shaikha, Ikri and Gursibaran in Koil. 'The Shailcha jhil on the horders of 
parganah Husain and that near Husain itself are of fair size. The Sikandra 
Rao parganah contains a large number of jhils, and the one near the town of that 
name is said to affect particularly the health of the inhabitants. To the north 
of the district, the Aligarh and Bavauli parganahs contain a fair number of jhils 
but there are none in the other parganahs of the district that deserve the name/ 
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Hie railway stations on the East Indian Railway within this district are 

_ . . Sonina, 14 miles north-west of Aligarh: the Aligarh 

Communications. ... . ° 

civil station, which forms the junction with the Oudh 

and Rohilkhand line to Moradabad; Pali, seven miles south-east, and Hathras 

road, 19 miles south-e,ast. The stations of the Oudh and Rohilkhand line are 

Aligarh, Rampur for Harduaganj, and Raipur for Atrauli. The statistics of the 

traffic of the district by rail show a maximum from October to April, and 

thence a gradual falling oft', until the minimum is reached during the rains. 

The returns of the East Indian Railway for 1871 were— 
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The following table shows the detail of traffic on the Rohilkhand line :— 
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The Hat hr as road station of the East Indian Railway is about six miles from 
Hathras town, and the Atrauli road station of the Rohilkkand line is about the 
same distance from Atrauli. A new line of light railway on the narrow guage 
system now in process of construction between Hathras and Muttra, is intended 
to accommodate the Hathras traffic towards the west, and the pilgrim traffic 
to and from Muttra. It will run nearly parallel to the metalled road from 
Hathras to Muttra, on a nearly level line, and will cost a comparatively small 
sum when compared with other lines: about 15 miles of this line lie within the 
Aligarh district. To avoid the great expense and delay experienced in the 
transhipment of goods from broad gauge wagons to narrow gauge wagons, 
two lines of rail, constituting a narrow and broad guage, will run between 
Hathras city and the East Indian Railway station. The Granges Oanal also 
constitutes a means of communication, chiefly for through traffic, 1 and for tim¬ 
ber and bambus as flu* as Barautba and Nanu. 

The principal metalled and bridged first class roads in the district are the—(1) 
^ Grand Trunk Road, which enters the district at tho 

276th mile from Allahabad, at the south-east corner, and 
proceeds by Sikandra Rao, Koil and Sonina to the Bulandshahr district, where 
one branch leads to Dehli and another, via Bulandshahr, to Meerut. The total 
length of this road in this district is 49 miles 5 - 3 furlongs. It crosses the 
Ganges Canal at Nanu and the East Indian Railway near Ohiilianpnr; (2) Koil 
to Moradabad by Atrauli and Ramghat, 24^ miles in this district, passes by the 
important marts of Harduaganj and Atrauli, and crosses the Kali by a hand¬ 
some bridge, built in 1851 on the eleventh mile; (3) Koil to Anupshahr by Jawa, 
12-3 miles, crosses the canal by a bridge; (4) Koil to Tappal 31 miles 7'5 fur¬ 
longs, of which 20 miles are metalled and the remainder is raised and bridged ; 
(4) Hathras to Kasganj by Sikandra Rao and the railway station, nearly 30 miles 
from the town and 23 miles 7-7 furlongs from the railway station; (5) Koil to 
Agra through Sasni and Hathras, 29 miles 5 furlongs ; (6) Koil to Muttra 
through Iglas, 24-68 miles ; (7) Aligarh to Kasganj by Panehti, has a total length 
of 20-08 miles in this district, of which 9| miles are metalled, and it is intended 
to macadamize the whole road in connection with the Eta authorities. At pre¬ 
sent the road is raised and bridged, and, when metalled, will complete all the 
principal lines of communication in this district: this road crosses the Kali by a 
bridge in tho 22nd mile from Aligarh; (8) Hathras by Mm-san to Muttra, 15J- 
miles. Besides these metalled roads, a network of cross country roads connect 
each great branch with the other, and with all the principal marts, towns, police- 
stations and bridges on the canals. There are good bridges over the Nlm at Malsdi 
built in 1841 at Bhikampur, built by subscription in 1856; and over the Kali at 
Hai daramai, built by Government in 1830 ; and over the same river at Datauli. 

1 See page 30. 
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The Following table gives a list of the second-class roads which, though 
ran me tailed, are raised and bridged, and the third-class roads which are not raised 


with the distances of each within this district :— 

Second class roads. 

I. Khair to Iglas 
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Third class roads. 
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by the 
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Trunk Road are at Akrabad, 14 miles; Sikandra Rio, 10 miles; and Bhudwas, 
10 miles (Eta): Koil to Agra by the Grand Trunk Road, there is Sasni, 13 miles; 


Hathras, 9 miles; Sadabad, 10 miles: on Koil to Muttra by Iglas there is Igl&s, 15 
miles; and Raya, 14 miles (Muttra). All these roads are metalled and bridged, and 
there are bard&shtkhdnas or supply-houses at the halting stages in all except the 
last, but at Iglas there is a sarai, and provisions are procurable on indent. Troops 
could inarch in cases of emergency along the following roadsKoil towards 
Anupshahr (Jawa, 9 ; D&npur, 12), the halting places are mere villages ; Koil 
to Ramghat (Atrauli, 16 ; Ramghat, 13), bridged and metalled ; Koil to KAsganj 
(Jalali, 13; Gangiri, 13.), Kim and Kali Nadis bridged; Koil to Tappal (Khair 
14 ; Tappal, 18); Koil to Jalesar (Sasni, 13 ; Maliu, 11; Jalesar, 9); roads from 
HAthras to Raya (131), Jalesar (18), Sikandra Rao (20). See further the 
alphabetical arrangement. 
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Table of distances of the principal towns and villages from the head-quarters 
of the di&tiict in Aligrah. 


Akrabad ... 

Ak»oli 

Atrauli ... 

Barauli 
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Bhantri Khis ... 
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7 
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M* 
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The climate of Aligarh, does not differ from that of the other Dufxb districts. 

The year is divided into the rainy season, the middle 
Chmate. 0 | j une |- 0 {he middle of October ; the cold season fol¬ 

lows, and lasts until the beginning of April, when the hot season comes on and 
continues until the rains. There is generally a little rain in December and Feb¬ 
ruary. The following table, compiled by Dr. Stewart Clark, gives the tempera¬ 
ture during 1853;— 
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The rain-fall at several places in the district for the years 1862-63 to 
1871-72:— 
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34-6 

26*5 

Sikandra ... 

230 

27*4 

24*1 

19*4 

17*2 

88*5 

21*0 

29 6 

261 

28*3 

25*4 

Atrauli ... 

21*2 

40 4 


30*5 

39*8 


18*8 

32 6 

31*6 

34-4 

28*7 

Khair 

27'4 

22 9 

35*9 

17*3 

25*8 

23*8 

10-5 

21*3 

29*1 

25-2 

21*9 

Iglas ... 

24*7 

35*1 

211 

16*5 

27*1 

30-G 

12*1 

283 

29*8 

21 *7 

24*2 

Average ... 

80-8 

31*0 

! 

20*5 

20*3 

143 

31*6 

14!) 

27-5 

297 

290 

25-9 


The following table gives the same statistics, distributed according to seasons, 
for the whole district: — 


Period. 

18G0-61. 

N 

to 

CO 

CO 

1862-63. 

^! 
CO ; 

CO | 

to 

QO | 

18G4-65. 


s 

to 

tn 

CO 

CO 

co 

O 

00 

1868-69. 

[ . 

© 

1 1 
o> 

CO 

00 

£ 

S 

00 

1st Jane to 30tli September 

11*3 

42*2i 

28-4 

29*6 

16 9 

186 

22 0 

2G-4 

11 8 

17*1 

25-9 

1st October to 31st January ... 

0*7 

0-3, 

1*5 

03 

03 

1*3 

0*8 

24 

1*3 

8*4 

1*4 

1st February to 31st May ... 

1 

9 

0-9 

M 

3*3 

0*4 

1*6 

2*8 

1*8 

2*0 

2*4 

Total ... 

12*4 

43*7 

30-8 

31-0 

20*5 


24*4 

3 16 

14-9 

27*6 

29-7 


The following table gives the total rain-fall at the principal stations of the 
district for the years 1844-45 to 1849-50, from returns existing amongthe records 
of the Board of Revenue. 


Names of Stations. 

1844-45 

1845-46. 

1843,47. 

1647-48. 

1848-49. 

1849-50. 

Average. 

Aligarh 


22*78 

25 37 

18 68 

31*32 

24 65 

24*67 

24*56 

Akrabad 


2G-45 

14'03 

23 40 

24 89 

26 40 

21-07 

22 81 

Atrauli 


23 90 

34-12 

1 1-50 

26 67 

24 84 

26 00 

27*67 

llathras 


32‘5U 

32-76 

16 48 

28*23 

26'66 

24-71 

30 22 

Kbair 


37*42 

26-19 

20*03 

30 92 

13 “6 

21 63 

26*01 

Iglas 


3 6-30 

21*10 

1 4*.h8 

17 26 

16*97 

27 64 

18*86 

Sikandra Rao 


22 79 

30 77 

20 12 

27-l'G 

19-95 

20-46 

23*61 

Tappal 


... 

♦ M 

20 42 

I8'84 

18-23 

29*23 

22’13 



























































Harduaganj 

Chharra 

Sasui 

Mursan 


29 53 Basangarh 
21 22 Bliailwas 
97 Husain 
2.V60 Somna 


33 31 16-53 22-43 

86 62 20-57 29*9 2 

23-89 18-76 2d 09 

28-83 % -42 19 40 


The average rain-fall is about 26 inches. The western tahsils of Iglas and 
Khair have a smaller rain-fall than the remainder of the district, and the winter 
crops in Khair and Atranli ai-e dependent upon the winter rains. On the whole, 
the rain-fall is adequate, and there is so much irrigation that even in seasons of 
drought there can now be little distress in this district. 


PART II. 

Productions of the District. 

There are no species of animals, either wild or domesticated, peculiar to this 
. district as distinguished from the other districts of 

the Meerut division. Cows sell at from ten to thirty 
rupees each, and plough cattle can he obtained at from ten to fifty rupees each. 
Ponies fetch from ten rupees upwards, but a serviceable country-bred horse 
costs two hundred rupees. Riding camels are not bred hi the district, hut 
camels for burden can be bought for about Rs. 75. Sheep sell at from half a 
rupee to one rupee each, and when prepared for sale to Europeans, they fetch 
two rupees each. Government stallions from the stud stand at Bhilpur 
Mitai, Duryapur, Somna and Kamiyaganj, and a few stud bulls arc distributed 
throughout the district with good results. The black buck or antelope is very 
common, and there are a few nihm (I'ortax pictus). Game birds are generally 
scarce, but peacock and, in the cold-weather, all kinds of wild duck and geese 
are plentiful. Rewards are given for the destruction of wolves : oue rupee for 
every full-grown male, two rupees for full-grown females, and eight annas for 
cubs. The following table shows the deaths recorded as due to the attacks of 
wild beasts and snake-bites for the years 1869 to 1873 .-— 


18f9. 1671. 1872. 1873. Total of Average of 

four years. four years. 

Males ... 27 10 47 28 118 

Females ... 21 18 33 32 mi 


18f9. 

1671. 

1872. j 

1873. 

27 

10 

1 

47 

28 

21 

18 

33 

32 

48 

34 

go 

tiO 
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Agriculture. 


Fisli is not a common article of consumption. The kinds usually sold are for 
the most part scaleless and are caught in tanks. The more common are the 
saur, potra, jhinga, singi, Idchi, rohu, karol , rotiya, chilka, dor, sotelvja, bhir, and 
mughara. There are no regular fisheries in this district, and no colonies of 
persons living by river industries. The census returns show only forty men 
who have no other trade than fishing. 

The mode of husbandry in this district differs so little in any important 
respect from that practised in the other districts of the 
division, that it would be useless repetition to describe 
it here. The facts relating to the practice of agriculture given under the Meerut 
district will hold equally good for Aligarh. I will therefore confine mvself to 
a general view of the present state of the district, its cultivation, amount and 
valne of produce, irrigation, and the few peculiar agricultural products worthy 
of notice. The great extent to which, at last settlement, cultivation had already 
been carried, left comparatively little room for the increase which steadily advanc¬ 
ing prices and the introduction of canal irrigation would have led ns to expect. 

Cultivated and cnltur- Still the change, such as it is, has everywhere been 
able area. on the side of increase. The total cultivated area, 

which at the last settlement amounted to 839,127 acres, has now increased to 
897,172 acres, or by seven per cent. The settlement statistics of cultivation 
for Atrauli and Iglas respectively represent the maxiiiram and minimum of 
increase. From the same records it appears that the proportion of the cultivated 
area to the culturable area has risen from 82 per cent, at the past settlement 
to 88 per cent., so that now only 12 percent, of the culturable area, or 121,168 
acres, remains imtilled, and of this 5,67 6 acres are under groves. The greater 
portion of this culturable waste consists of wide tracts of poor sand or alluvial 
khddir lying in tahsflis Atrauli and Khan (75,769 acres, or 62i per cent.), and 
there cultivation reaches only 81 per cent, of the culturable area, whilst in the 
remainder of the district it covers 92 per cent., and the culturable waste com¬ 
prises only small patches devoted to grazing purposes. The area under grass 
for pasthrage is very restricted, so much so, that in several parganahs, as 
Mursan, where cultivation is 96 per cent., and Hathras, where it is 95 per 
cent, of the culturable area, the kharif, which is specially useful for growing 
crops for fodder, has had to be increased at the expense of superior produce in 
the rain. As a general rule, the more extensive the raid the richer and more 
productive the crop, and here only in exceptional cases does the Marl/ in any 
way exceed the rain. The few wide uncultivated pasture lands in Atrauli and 
Khair must sooner or later come under the plough, and in a very short time 
cultivation must reach its maximum in this district. The pressure of the popu¬ 
lation on the land is even now severely felt; and when extension of cultivation 
can no longer he resorted to, emigration must be attempted; and it would he wise 
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to commence this in time, so as to gain the experience which will ultimately 
be found necessary. 

Great fertility is the characteristic of the district, and in the cold-weather it 
presents an almost unbroken sea of green, with the village sites appearing at 
intervals. Though only a portion of the total area is sown with rabi crops, a consi¬ 
derable portion of the kharif is also resown, so that the intervals of unoccupied 
ground are scarcely seen. Mr. Smith thinks that, of all the parganahs, Hathras 
has best retained its old pre-eminence of being the most fertile. As early as the 
beginning of the present century, the Commissioners who visited Hathras compared 
its appearance favourably with that of other portions of the district, and now, 
though there is more equality in the various sub-divisions of the district, Hathras is 
s till supreme. “ Next to Hathras in natural advantages comes Iglas, then Sikandra 
Rao and Koil, and then the two tahsils of Kliair and Atrauli. There are tracts, 
indeed, in these two last tahsils which equal or surpass anything in other parts 
of the district, hut on the whole the sub-divisions stand pretty much in the order 
named so far as soil and natural capability of irrigation aro concerned.” Bdra 
and manjha lands are always manured, but manjha to a less extent than bdra. 
The cost of manuring is not great, and the benefit is enormous. These lands 
yield both the rain and cold-weather crops, and sometimes an intermediate crop. 
Nearly all the other lands yield but one crop in the year, the kliarif or rdbi crop 
being taken according to circumstances. 

The principal crops arc wheat, barley, jodr, Idjra, gram, cotton and indigo. 

Within the last twenty years the quality of both cotton 
Principal crops. . , , , " _ 

and indigo has improved, whilst that of the other kinds 

of agricultural produce has remained much as it was. The statement given 
below shows the acreage of the various crops on the ground during the year 
in which each sub-division of the district was surveyed at the recent settlement. 
The estimate of average produce is formed “ chiefly on the results of constant 
and unremitting inquiry from cultivators and landholders in every portion of 
the district for every quality of soil, and as the knowledge of the eultiveator or 
laudomier is based on the experience of many lives available over the whole 
area of the district, and is itself, in fact, the outcome of innumerable and 
trustworthy trials,” Mr. Smith has depended almost wholly on this source of 
information, having found the actual cutting and weighing of specified areas, in 
practice, both not to be relied upon and misleading. The estimate of chaff or 
IMsa is very difficult to frame correctly. By far the larger portion is privately 
consumed by tbe cultivators for their own cattle, and but very little is sold. Some 
kinds of chaff, such as that of gram, mting, urd, masilr , and peas are especially 
prized, and fetch a high price. Tbe price is tbe harvest price, or that actu¬ 
ally received by the cultivator, and is necessarily much below the price ruling 
in the market at the time. These prices were obtained from the patwaris or 
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village accountants of the various sub-divisions. I give Mr. Smith’s statement 
here. The value of cotton includes that of seed, of moth) arhar, &a. f and the 
cereals includes the value of the chaff:— 

Statement showing the area under each crop, the produce and value. 


Name of crop. 

j Area in acres at settlement. 

Average produce per Btatute 
area in maunds and sers. 

Amount of produce in 
maunds. 

j Harvest rate. 

bJ 

Q> 

a* 

04 

0 

U 

.2 

§ 

d 

> 

Average produce of straw 
per acre. 

DO 

rs 

Pi 

a 

CS 

a 

_g 

a 

o 

0 

o 

u 

* 

[ Value per rupee in maunds. 

eu 

0 

£ 

o 

0 

o 

H 

Cotton 

119.716 

M. S. 

2 0 

239,430 

Kha¬ 

rif. 

Per 

md. 

Ra. a. 

11 0 

26,33,730 

M. S. 

4 15 

623,753 

1 

Rs. 

5,23,763 

Rs. 

31,57,483 

lied pepper ... 

24 

3 0 

72 

ran 

4f2 

... 

ft 

... 

432 

Indigo ... 

29,013 

42 0 

1,218,546 

0 4J 

3,65,56} 

... 

... 


lit 

3,65,564 

Chari (fodder).,. 

1,416 


ill 

Per 

acre. 

10 8 

14,868 


Hi 


ft 

14,868 

Water-nuts 

114 


*»* 

tm 

3,990 


ft 

.a. 

... 

3,990 

Sweet potatoes... 

5 


••• 

EX 

50 


*11 

... 

ft 

50 

Sugar-cane 

1,648 



Effl 

94,428 


III 

... 


94,428 

Vegetables 

367 



35 0 

12,495 


• f 

... 

III 

12,496 

Kawae 

78 


• at 

6 0 

390 



... 


390 

*T oar . ... 

169,106 

10 20 

1,670,163 

Per 

rupee 

M. S. 

0 36 

19,09,272 

SO 0 

4,773,180 

4 

11,93,295 

31,02,56" 

Bajra ... 


8 30 

616,044 


8,21,392 

3,13,740 

‘•i 

... 

8,21,351. 

Moth ... 

33,615 

7 O 

236,315 


14 0 

470^610 

3 

1,56,870 

4,70 610 

Maize ... 

3,681 

10 20 

37,600 





50,133 

Gawar 

3,Or 6 

7 0 

21,462 

IfY " 

17,169 


... 


... 

17,169 

A rhar ... 

1,246 

7 o 

8,715 

>«« 


HI 

3,735 

... 

1,245 

18,675 

Mung ... 

4,328 

5 10 

22,722 

0 21 

43,281' 

10 0 

43,280 

3 

14,427 

57,707 

Paddy ... 

1,324 

12 0 

15,888 

QTjl 

15,888 

... 

... 

. 


15,888 

Urd 

2,504 

7 35 

19,719 


37,560 

15 0 

37,660 

3 


50,080 

San ... 

118 

6 0 

690 


1,180 

... 

*•* 

... 

„ 

1,180 

Masina ... 

3 

7 0 

21 

I Em 

28 

14 0 

42 

3 

14 

42 

Til 

161 

1 0 

161 

0 15 

429 

i*> 

... 

... 

««i 

429 

Kangni ... 

70 

10 20 

736 


1,470 


.f 

... 

... j 

1,470 

Iiurti 

1,720 

5 0 




■ •I 

•a* 

•■a 

... 

8,600 

Total Kharif... 

433,616 


It* 

.1. 

63,63,518 

II* 

i«* 

... 

19,02,124 

82,65,642 
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Same of crop. 

Area in acres at settlement. 

cj 

-u 

3 y 

Cj i 

S * 

i. ‘Z 

gj 

CJ-t 

5 3 

o - 

U P 
p. ~ 
QJ.S 

S»<» 

a t> 
^ a 

<1 

Amount of produce in 
□munds. 

Harvest rate. 

Value in rupeeB. 

Vj 

da 

*h 

o 

0> g 

£ f 

£ § 
CU °- 

CD 

Of} 

o3 

CD 

> 

<1 

CD 

rd 

a 

3 

3 

a 

<D 

d 

P 

d 

s 

Ps 

n 

d 

p 

P 

2 

D 

P, 

P 

fH 

^4 

CD 

p, 

tD a> 

P £ 

c3 a! 

> l> 

Total value. 

Carrots 





Kadi 

Per 
acre 
Rs. a 

30 0 

82.110 



Rs. 

Rs. 

82,110- 

Vegetables 

... 

2,737 

... 


35 0 

E0,‘ GO 


.« » 

• 

66,560 

Melons 


LG lb 



P 5 0 

2,276 


til 

s , 

2,275 

Fenugreek 


65 

... 


io o 

210 


... . 


210 

Arwi 


21 



35 0 

420 


... 


420- 

Onions 


12 

13 

16 0 

231 

Per 

uid. 

1 a 

351 
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Wheat 


132,0-0 

17 20 

3,186,787 

1,495,408 

Per 

rupee 

M S. 

0 2u 

50,97,25o 

26 0 

4,733,170 

4 1 1,83,292 

62,80,548- 

Barley 


93,463 

16 0 

0 35 

17,09,037 

24 0 

2,243,112 

4 6,60,778 

22,69,815 

Bejar 


91,963 

14 0 

1,287,482 

0 30 

17,16,642 

21 0 

1,931,223 

4 4,82,805 

21,99,447 
9,60 667 
4,15,211 
8,019- 
1,728 

Gram 

... 

66,274 

8 2d 

478,329 

25 0 

7,G5,S26 

8 20 

478,329 

2 1,91,331 

Goo. 


14,036 

17 20 


0 50 

MDEBEEB 


360,878 

87,719 

Dun 

... 

1,253 

4 0 

5,012 

25 0 

8,019 



Oats 


64 

20 o 

1,080 

0 25 

1,728 

Sal 



Maatir 


1,469 

10 0 

14,690 

0 30 

19,587 


12,486 

4,096 

23^683 

Peas 

M* 

291 

14 0 

4,074 

0 35 



2,473 

824 

6,480 

Chains 


1,398 

21 0 

29,358 

i'*ni 

dSiJJV c 3 


3»il44 

1,02,235 

260 

HI (}, 

Tobacco 

... 

2,921 

14 0 

40,894 

0 16 

S fii 

■(W 



Tara 

Dhaniya 


39 

61 

4 0 
4 0 

156 

204 

0 25 
0 10 

260 

816 

Ml 

... 

Ml 

Kar 

Eai 


993 

19 

1 0 
4 0 

993 

76 

0 5 
0 12 

7,944 

263 



... 

7,944 

253 

1,464 

350 

147 

Sarson 

... 

183 

4 0 

732 

0 20 

1,464 



1*. 

Halcli 


20 

3 20 

70 

0 8 

350 




Son£ 

*»• 

11 

4 0 

44 

0 12 

147 

... 


... 

Total Rabi... 


•M 

Ml 

• II 

99,44,262 

M* 

MB •• 


,24,65,117 

fallow (bahan), 

12,710 

li. 

... 


• •• 

... 

. 

B 

... 

Gbasd Tot it, 

197,172 

lit 

»• l 

... 

1,63,07,780 

Ml 

. 

44,12,969 

,07,20,759 
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It will be seen that out of the total cultivated area, 433,516 acres, or 48*3 
„ ..... . per cent., are under Tcharlf or rain crops, and 450,946 

acres, or 50'3 per cent., are under rabi or cold-weather 
crops, whilst 12,710 acres are fallow (bdhan), ploughed and ready for sowing. 
The area under wheat, cotton and jodr is 460,8(56 acres, or 51 per cent, of 
the whole cultivated area, of which wheat occupies 20, and jodr 17 per cent.; 
next come barley and bejar, the latter a mixture of gram and barley, or peas 
and barley, which occupy 185,426 acres, or 20 per cent, of the cultivated 
area. Bdjra and gram cover 126,679 acres, or 14 per cent, of the culti¬ 
vated area; the pulses moth, mung, and uni and gojtli, a mixture of wheat 
and barley, occupy 54,482 acres ; and indigo appears on 29,013 acres. The 
valuable crops of tobacco and vegetables only show 4,894 acres, and Mr. W. H. 
Smith considers this to be the chief defect of the returns. A much larger area is 
cultivated under these crops—such as maize, tobacco, vegetables, chaina, onions, 
fenugreek, spices, &c.—than is shown above. These crops are chiefly ‘ dofaslij 
that is, ono of a double crop in the same year, and only the crop on the ground 
was recorded. In the case of indigo, only that which was sown as ono crop 
for the year of measurement w r as recorded, whilst it is notorious that always in 
barn and manjlia lands, and often in barhd lands, indigo ground is re-sown with 
cold-weatlier crops. It is estimated that at least ten per cent, of the cultivated 
area is dofasli , or bears two crops in the year. The estimate is also defective 
under the miscellaneous crops. Where sarson is sown with wheat, diui with 
barley, arhar with cotton, miing and urd with jour, and moth with bdjra, the 
chief crop only is stated. The estimate of their value is about two per cent, 
of the total value of all produce. For these reasons the total value of the 
produce given above must be increased from Rs. 2,06,40,749 to Rs. 2,31,17,637, 
or Rs. 25-12-3 per statute acre. The Government demand according to 
this estimate would amount to 9‘4 per cent, only of the value of the total 
produce during a fan average year. 

It will be seen from the table above given that there is no poppy and 
very little sugar-cane cultivation, and that, besides 
Staple crops. grain, the staple crops are indigo and cotton. Grain 

naturally takes up by far the greater part of the cultivated area,—in fact 
wheat, barley, jodr, bdjra , gram, bejar and gojdi occupy 73'2 per cent, of the 
cultivated area; and if bdhan, or land ploughed and prepared for sowing, be 
excluded, then these grain crops comprise 74'3 per cent, of the entire cultiva¬ 
tion. S imila rly, cotton occupies 119,715 acres, or 13'6 per cent, of the actual 


cultivation, and the indigo cultivation covers 29,013 acres, or 3‘4 per cent.j 
so that the principal grains, indigo and cotton taken together, form 91’3 per¬ 
cent. of the total produce. The area under both cotton and indigo has 
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increased very muck of late years, but there has been no suck great or sudden 
displacement of the area under food-grains to make way for cotton and indigo 
as to afford any reasonable ground for alarm. In fact, the increase in cultiva¬ 
tion more than counterbalances the increase in the area devoted to other than 
food grains. 

Indigo being a crop of special importance to the district, some account of its 

cultivation and the manufacture of the dye appears to 
Cultivation ol indigo, . , 

be necessary bore. 1 Ihc peculiarity m the cultiva¬ 
tion of indigo in this district is that the plant occupies the ground only for six 
months (April to September), and there is not a khunli or second crop as in the 
Benares Division. The monsoon breaks so vory late in the Upper Dnab that 
s recourse must be had to irrigation either from wells or 

the canal before sowing the seed. Towards the end of 
the spring, as soon as the approaching hot-weather tempers the coldness of die 
nights, the seed is sown. If tho seed were sown earlier, thore would be danger 
of its germination being checked, or perhaps killed altogether, by the excessive 
cold. It is therefore not considered advisable to sow earlier than the end of 
March or beginning of April. The seed is sown broad-oast and roughly harrowed 
in by the Itcrvju, or even a bundle of branches of trees, and in five or six days tho 
young plants spuing above the ground. Weeding operations commence within 
about a month from tho appearances of the plant above ground, and liavo 
to be repeated at least twice, and sometimes oflener. In August the plant has 
generally attained to its full growth, and the cutting commences. When cut 
it is tied into bundles and taken on carts to the place of manufacture, where it is 
weighed in presence of the cultivator. The manager of the factory losos no time 
in having the plant packed into the vats, and tho pressure requisite for fermont- 
ation being effected by means of several strong beams tightly fastened down 
between posts fixed into the opposite walls of tho vats, and water being applied, 
the process of steeping commences. 

The first process, or the steeping of the plant, continues from eleven to fifteen 
Steeping. hours, according to the temperature prevailing attko time. 

Tims one day and one night have been occupied in cutting, 
leading and steeping the plant. The second process consists in beating the fermented 
Separation o£ the tecuia. waterau ^ separating the fecula. The plant having beon 
sufficiently steeped, the water therefrom is drawn into a 
lower vat, and by the aid of coolies (who beat the water with sticks) the separa¬ 
tion of tho particles of colour is brought about. This process in fine weather 
occupies two to three hours. Tho third process is boiling the fecula. In tho 
course of this process, during th e second day, tho water is drawn off from the 
f Exhibition Catalogue, iec7. ' 


Steeping, 
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Collecting the dye. 


rilling the frames. 


Pressing the dyo, 


lower vat, leaving the dye deposited at the bottom, from which it is conducted. 
„ in a drain io the boiler. Here no time should be lost 

Boiling. * . . , 

m lighting the boiler furnace, care beiug taken that 

the colour be well stirred in the boiler until the boiling is considered sufficient. 

These operations generally occupy five to six hours from the time of lighting 

_ „ .. , the fire. Hie foiu'th process consists in cooling and 

Collecting the dye. . . ° 

collecting the dye. Below the boiler (and roofed over) 
is a large shallow vat, in which (a few inches from the bottom) rests a frame¬ 
work of bainbu, over which is stretched a stout sheet. When the boiling has 
been concluded, the contents of the boiler are drawn off into this cooling vat, 
the water beiug drained off under the bambus, and the now thickened dyo 

remaining on the sheet. The fifth process consists in 
Pilling the frames. ° 1 

filling the frame with the dye, and pressing the same by 

means of screws. As soon as it has become quite cool, the sheet is unfastened at 

the far end and sides, and the whole of the colour drawn together to facilitate its 

removal. This is then taken in buckets and put into perforated boxes or frames, 

insido of which strong cloth has been previously placed to prevent any of tbe dye 

escaping from the holes by which the water trickles out when pressure is applied. 

r si g u e dy The sixth process is pressing the dye. The mass of colour 

now filled into the frames (12 inches) in a liquid state is 

compressed down to about 3J inches by means of screws. After remaining 

pressed down for some hours, until all the water has escaped, the screws are all 

unloosed, and tho dye, now comparatively firm, and forming a slab of 8J inches in 

thickness is cut into cakes of 31 inches square. The cakes having been thus cut 

are placed upon an open bambu framework, fitted in stages, in a house from 

which the wdnd is carefully excluded. This precaution is rendered necessary 

from the tendency which indigo has to crack and fall to pieces if allowed to dry 

rapidly. Indigo when presenting a sound and imcracked appearance in the 

chests, when exposed for sale in Calcutta, will find a much readier market than 

it would have met with had the cakes been allowed to crack and crumble. 

When the cakes have dried sufficiently, the assortment of the colours may then 

be made. The indigo cakes are then packed into chests according to the 

assortment, and a specimen cake is kept from each chest and placed in the 

box of samples, with the number of the chest attached, ancl the whole is then 

sent to the Calcutta market. The facilities for irrigation being intimately 

connected with the production of the more valuable crops have next to be 

considered. 

Irrigation is extensively practised from wells (chain), tanks and rivers (dbi), 
and canals ( nahari .) The following statement shows 
irrigation. the irrigated area of each parganah divided into the 


Irrigation. 
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three classes abovementioned, and the relative importance of each mode of irri¬ 
gation in each parganah :—- 



Atruutl ... 
Gsugiri 
Huangarli... 
Goral ... 
A3crab.nl ... 
Bikanflra ... 
Baranll ... 
KoU 
Martha! 
Tappal 
Cliandans ... 
JKUalC ... 
If Drain ... 

EStliras ... 


Total ... 621, 


107,717 113,OBI 10,6831 6,7811 26,301 


S07,17fj 1,01S,310 211,212 20,1 CO 231,107 1,262,717 

Towards the Jumna and Ganges, and along their high bank, the depth of 

■Water-level. water from the Hiu ' face is from 50 to 60 feet, whilst in 

portions of the interior of the district it is only from 16 
to 18 feet. Except in the kh&dira of the rivers, and close to the canals, water is 
nowhere very near the sin-face, whilst at the same time it is not so far below as to 


prevent the formation and use of temporary earthen wells. The driest portions of 
the district are the parganahs of Khair and Atrauli, on the Jumna and the Ganges, 
and of those the portions nearest to the high bank of those rivers are particularly 
dry. The same rule holds good generally—“that on or near the watershed, 
and consequently the highest part of the Duab, water is comparatively near the 
surface and the sub-soil is generally firm, while as the two rivers are approached 
the water-level sinks, the sub-soil becomes loose and sandy, and wells are made 
with difficulty and expense.” Mr. W. H. Smithnotices that in Iglds, which lies 
nearer the Jumna than Hathras, the water is generally farther from the surface 
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Increase in irrigation. 


than in the latter tahsil, though the average irrigation capability is very good. 
For these reasons it is difficult to give the average depth of the level of the 
water from the surface of the ground in this district, but from 20 to 30 feet 
may be considered a fair approximation to the fact. 

From the imperfection of the records, it is not easy to give the areas 
irrigated during the last settlement, hut Mr. Smith, from 
the existing data for Hdthras and Mursan, estimates a 
total irrigated area at last settlement amounting to 506,485 acres, and an 
unirrigated one of 332,642 acres, in the proportions of 60 and 40 per cent, of the 
cultivated area respectively. The irrigated area, according to the records of the 
recent settlement, amounts to 648,815 acres, with an unirrigated area of 248,357 
acres, as shown above, or 72‘3 and 27‘7 per cent, on the cultivated area respec¬ 
tively. From these figures it would appear that irrigation has increased by 
142,330 acres, or 28 per cent. The cost per acre of irrigation under each class 
is a much debated point. Some officers think that canal irrigation is cheaper 
than well irrigation, whilst others hold the opposite view. General experience 

goes to show that home-circle lands (bara and manjha) 
el is. ^ " 

are usually irrigated from wells, even though canal 

water be available. The coldness of the canal water is supposed to be injurious 
to the tender plants. In the outlying lands ( barha ) canal water -usually super¬ 
sedes wells, and always does so in the case of indigo. Most of the wells in the 
district have been constructed by the cultivators themselves. There are over- 
51,000 wells, which roughly give an average area watered by each well of 
10-5 acres. Generally speaking, the wells may bo divided into two classes, 
—percolation wells and spring wells. Little dependence can be placed on 
the former, as half a day’s labour will often suffice to exhaust the supply. 
The water in spring wells, where the sot or spring is reached, is practically 
unlimited. The popular classification of wells is, however, into pukka and kuchoha. 
Percolation wells are usually pukka or briekbuilt. Spring wells are of three 
kinds—(1) pukka , where the snb-soil to the spring is sandy, and masonry is 
necessary throughout; (2) gardwari, where the sub-soil is clay, but a layer of sand 
intervenes, and wooden frames are necessary to prevent the walls from falling in ; 
or ajdr; where wicker-work is used for the same purpose; (3) kuchoha wells, made 
of day throughout. The pukka wells number 11,000, and irrigate some 42 per 
cent, of the wet area irrigated from wells ; kuchoha wells number 40,000, and 
irrigate the remainder. Comparing percentages with areas, the figures do not 
appear to tally; but it must be remembered that whereas pukka wells have 
always two laos (buckets; or runs, and sometimes three or four, kuchoha wells 
have rarely more than one. The average area irrigated per run of a pukka well 
is nine to eleven acres, and per kuchoha well is six to eight acres. As a rule, 
wells can easily be constructed, except in the tracts close to the canal. Irrigation 
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from ponds and tanks only amounts to 10,005 acres, find is confined to a few 
parganabs. 1 

The Jen<ftli of the main Ganges Canal running through the district is 48‘62 
miles, and from it 260" 12 miles of rajbahas or principal 
Canals ' distributaries, 49‘5 miles of minor rajbahas, and 487 - 62 

miles' of small channels (gills) arc fed. In a few places, where the surface drain¬ 
age has been impeded, aud where percolation has taken place, the efflorescence 
of reh along the line of canal has increased. As a rule, it disappears with efficient 
drainage, and where it does exist, up to the present, the increased facilities for irri¬ 
gation afforded by the canal more than reimburse the loss caused by reh. The 
following statement, taken from the annual irrigation reports, shows the area, 
according to season, irrigated by the Ganges Canal from 1866-67 to 1872-73 in, 
each parganali :— 


Paeganah. 



Acres. Acres. 


88,302 
percentage of 


Sikaudra Rao 

Khair 

Hiilhras 

Iglas 

Koil 


Masonry. 

Percentage of 
area. 

Earthen. 

Percentage of 
area. 

1,087 

627 

3,674 

47*3 

2,232 

64-0 

4,240 

46 0 

814 

9-0 

17,342 

91 '0 

1,084 

28’0 

8,663 

72-0 

3,043 

68'0 

2,832 

32-0 
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Year. 

Pauganuit. 

Total. 

m 

a 

a 

e 

Gj 

A 

C J 

jJ 

ia 

r 

a 

«e 

E 

W 

'i 

a 

«*» 

f-* 

o 

5 

< 

'o 

w 

K 

s 

a 

a 

i 

u 

+4* 

i?3 

a 

« 

P4 

G 

H 

1868-69. 

Klmi'lf 

Kabi ... 

Total 

1SG9-70, 

Kharif 

Itabi ... 

Total ... 

1870- 71. 

Kharif 

Kabi 

Total 

1871- 72. 

Kharif ... 

Kabi 

Total ... 

1872- 73. 

Ivharif 

Kabi ... 

Total 

673 

2,611 

1,214 

2,611 

950 

3,132 

6,512 

11,531 

8 

8,598 

16,573 

26,634 

40,693 

1,191 

1,993 

638 

3,640 

46 240 
82,857 

3,181 

3,825 

4,082 

18,133 

8 

25,171 

67,232 

3,1S4 

4,278 

129,097 

1,612 

2,11a 

1,799 

2,303 

1,374 

1,272 

8,3G9 

7,618 

Ml 

l 

12,859 
11,362 

27,033 

.‘52,005 

1,093 

1,509 

1,361 

1,330 

55,900 

69,947 

3,927 

4,1G2 

2,640 

15,987 

2 

24,241 

G9,G9S 

2,593 

2,591 

115,847 

1,612 

1,759 

1,743 

3,270 

843 

1,790 

6,350 

9,170 

I 1 

59 

8,884 

12,864 

22,’53 
35,761] 

1,235 

1,606 

1,227; 

1,725 

44,871 

08,010 

3,571 

6,024 

2,633 

15,529 

69 

21,748 

53,524 

2,841 

i 

2 , 952 ! 

112,881 

1,185 

aos 

1,184 

1,054 

93S 

1,417 

6,908 

7,702 

2 

8,7G0 

0,580 

25,093 

25,750 

1,343 

1,204 

793 

249 

46,202 

47,767 

1,988 

2,238 

2,353 

14,610 

2 

ie,34G 

i 

50,843 

2,547, 

i 

1,042 

93,969 

1,273 

1,548. 

978 

1,409 

864 

1,142 

6,56G 

8,503 

::: i 

7,489 

9,026 

21,215 

26,494 

1,072 

2,346 

612 

695 

40,069 

61,063 

2,821 

2,387 


15,069 

... 

10,615 

47,709 

3,418 

1,207 

91,132 


The following statement shows the character ancl extent of the cultivation. 

Influence of the canal on f° r which water is taken from tho canal. Cereals in the 
particular crops, rabi, and iudigo and cotton in the Tcharif\ are the prin¬ 

cipal crops watered from the canal. In a good year for indigo the cultivation 
nearly doubles, falling again with reduced prices. A similar rule seems to hold 
good in regard to cotton ; and owing to the presence of the canal, prices, when 
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remunerative enough, can always obtain a full proportional supply of the raw 
material from this district: 


Crops. 

O 

Ci 

to 

00 

1870-71. 

ei 

r- 

i 

l-k 

CO 

1872-73. 

' 

Crops. 

1869-70. 

t-p 

6 

r-» 

CO 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

Gardens ... 

1,435 

1,257 

1,478 

1,890 

Gram 

4,259 

1,613 

1,489 

S, 243 

Sugar-cane 

147 

206 

245 

401 

Other pulses 

318 

585 

177 

170 

Wheat ... 

32,887 

89,425 

28,336 

28,998 

Cotton „■ 

9,147 

6,307 

2,960 

1,961 

Barley 

21,130 

24,942 

17,144 

17,833 

Other fibres ... 

17 

3 

113 

3 

Rice 

2 

619 

576 

595 

Indigo ... 

38,783 

35,631 

40,776 

35,689 

Other cereals ... 

7,520 

2,157 

565 

751 

Drugs 

93 

74 

63 

169 

Fodder ... 

199 

16 

45 

39 

Oil-seeds ... 

... 

9 

4 



The district has suffered, in common with the rest of the Upper Du&b, from 
hailstorms and droughts. The first great drought 
Droughts. that is still remembered is that of 1783-84. It was felt 


very severely in the district, and the sites of many villages arc pointed out that 
were devastated during the chalisa (1840 Sambat). Many died from starvation 
and others emigrated. For the previous two years the rains had been unfavour¬ 
able and the produce very scanty. The famine year itself opened with an ontiro 
absence of rain in Asarh and Sawan (June to August). Then Bhadon came and 
clouds appeared, but no rain. The land remained unploughed, and the full force 
of the calamity fell at once upon those portions of the Duab that were most 
distant from the rivers. About the middlo of September the rains began and 
fell with such regularity that seed which had lain in the ground for two years, is 
said to have germinated. In 1803-04 and 1805-06 there were scarcities from a 
want of rain, the prevalence of hailstorms, and the disturbed state of the country, 
as no one knew whether he should be able to reap the crop that he had sown or 
should be obliged to leave it to another. In 1806-07 no rain fell until the 15th 
August, and no steady rain set in until the 4th of September. 1 The distress con¬ 
tinued to he felt to such a degree that in February, 1808, G-overmnent granted 
remissions to all except the great zamindars, at the rate of three annas in the 
rupee. 2 In September, 1808, there was still want of rain, and serious conse¬ 
quences were apprehended, as only one good shower had fallen during the previous 
month. The district participated in the droughts between 1813 and 1837, 

1 Board's Eecord3, 26th July, 1808, No. 8. ’ Ibid, 26th February, 1808, No. Ij 2Sth 

August, 1808, No. 48. 
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Writing in 1826, the Collector represented that the preceding rain, crop was very- 
poor in Aligarh, and had been the source of great loss. The district had not had 
a good shower for six months, and many of the cultivators had emigrated. The 
Collector estimated that the cultivation of the cold-weather crops had fallen off by 
8,000 bighas. “ Though the crops on the irrigated lands looked flourishing, yet 
the fields not under the influence of wells gave no room for hope of a tolerable 
harvest.” 

In 1837 the chauranawe famine occurred, so called from 1894 Sambat, the 
corresponding year of the Hindu calendar. It is the year from which, until the 
mutiny, most of the poorer classes used to reckon their time, and to which they 
referred all their misfortunes. The mutiny has since taken the place of the 
chauranawe Ml. In June, 1837, there was a shower of rain, hut none fell in 
this district in July or August, and very little in September. The price of 
food-grain3 rapidly rose, crime increased and immense numbers of people flocked 
into the district from Rajputana. Relief works were opened, but still the dis¬ 
tress lasted for nearly a whole year ; and to add to the sufferings of the people 
cholera broke out amongst the low Musalman population who lived on inferior 
meat. It is a curious fact that both in 1837 and 1856 easterly winds prevailed, 
and meat became bad in an abnormally short space of time. The suffering 
was intense, and far greater than that felt in 1860-61, when the introduction 
of the canal to a certain extent removed the ever-impending dread of starva¬ 
tion in seasons of drought. The influence of the canal was more clearly seen in 
1868-69, when the returns showed 59 per cent, of the cultivated area as irri¬ 
gated, and of this 129,088 acres got their water from the canal, and three- 
fourths of this area were under food-grains. Still the drought was very 
injurious to tracts like Khair and Atrauli which were unprotected by canals 

or wells. “ Owing to the late and scanty rains of July, 

18G8-6i). ° v v / 

1868, a less breadth than usual of food-crops was sown, 
and the produce on dry lands was stunted and withered. The rain in Septem¬ 
ber -was of the utmost benefit in securing the spring sowings in quarters where 
irrigation was defective ; but the autumn crop was too far gone for recovery, 
aud tho farmers showed their sense of the imminent danger of famine by 
planting carrots in every available spot round the wells. Towards the close 
of the year 1868 great fears were entertained for the spring crops. The long 
drought which intervened between tbc September storms and the middle of 
January, 1869, rendered it generally impossible to sow on any lands that were 
without menus of irrigation ; still, so beneficial w r ere the effects of the cold- 
weather showers when they did arrive that not, less than seven-eighths of an 
average crop was expected. The want of fodder was very pressing and far¬ 
mers were obliged to supplement the usual food for cattle with the leaves of the 
babul tree. This was of course mitigated by the cold-weatlier rain.” 
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« Xu respect of the grain traffic, the official reports from this district give no 
finures, but observations, here and there, indicate that the course of trade was 
much the same as elsewhere in the Northern Daub, and the market no less 
sensitive. On the 18th September, the Collector informed Government that the 
heavy rain down country had checked exports. But on the 25th idem it was 
said that the prices of grain were kept up by the exports to the Punjab, thus 
showing that the current had immediately turned westwards. In the middle 
of October, the exports slackened and prices fell, only to rise again in November, 
when the prospects of the rabi looked extremly had. Generally it may be said 
regarding the grain trade that large supplies wore attracted to the important mart 
of Ilathras. Thence, to September, 1868, the export was eastwards. In Sep¬ 
tember, October, and November grain was sent westwards and southwards, but 
chiefiv to native states. With the beginning of 1869 the great drain for the 
Panjab commenced, though the Collector says that he saw at the close of 1868 
dispatches lying on the Ilathras railway station, and destined both for Jalandhar 
and Jabalpur. Prices were considerably lowered by the spring harvest in 
April. They soon, however, rose again, and the Collector did not expect a 
decline until favourable rain should fall. But it seems more probable that 
the demaud elsewhere ruled the market than that the out-look of the local 
agriculture was thought precarious. The rains of 1869 were in due time and 
abundant; a slight break occurred in August, 1809, but it was followed by 
magnificent showers all over the district. Still there was no decline in pricos, 
on the contrary wheat was as dear in the autumn of 1869 as it had been in the 
winter of 1868.” 


Prices during the season of scarcity. 


Mouth. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Bajra. 

u 

o 

t-a 

Common rice. 

Gram. 




M. s, 

M. B. 

M. B, 

M. 

B. 

M. s. 


February, 

1869 


14 8 


14 8 

15 

0 

10 0 

16 8 

March 

J t 


IS 0 

19 0 

12 0 

U 

0 

11 0 

14 0 

April 



13 8 

18 12 

12 0 

13 

0 

11 0 

13 8 

May 

» 


H 8 

19 0 

• •« 




13 8 

June 

JJ 


14 8 

18 0 

10 0 

10 

0 

11 0 

14 0 

July 

» 


13 0 

16 8 

10 o 

9 

0 

11 0 

13 0 

August 

?> 


12 8 

16 0 


’2 

0 

11 0 

11 8 

September 

» 


12 8 

16 8 

14 0 

1 6 

8 

11 0 

1 i 8 

October 

)y 


11 8 

17 0 

19 0 

16 

0 



November 

» 


10 8 

18 0 

18 0 

25 

o 

■ n 

10 8 

December 

}» 


8 4 

16 0 

16 0 

19 

8 

B SB 


January, 1870 


9 8 

16 8 


23 

0 

B SB 

t 1 0 

jfebruary 

jj 


10 0 


20 0 

21 

o 

B SI 

12 0 

11 arch 

»r 


12 8 

25 0 

21 0 

25 

0 

BSB 

14 8 

Average 


13 2 

16 0 

15 2 

16 

3 

m 

13 9 
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The weed baiturai. 


The prices given are those ruling during the last week of the month, as given 
in Mr. Henvey’s report. 

Tahsil Hathras is infested -with the- weed called laisurdi The roots of this 
plant are said to penetrate the soil to a depth of twenty 
feet or more, so that where it once takes possession 
of the soil it is in effect ineradicable. u The rains seem to keep it down, and in 
the case of the kharif crop it entails little inconvenience ; but immediately after 
the conclusion of the rainy season, wherever it has taken root, it completely covers 
the ground, and from a distance looks like a dense green cultivated crop. Con¬ 
stant cutting is the only remedy, and this must be done three or four times dur¬ 
ing the growth, of a rabi crop. The weed generally grows so thickly that the 
operation of cutting requires much more labour and time than ordinary weed¬ 
ing, and cultivation therefore, where the weed abounds, is expensive, Opinions 
as to its ultimate effect on the crop are various. Some assort that it materially 
diminishes produce, some deny this: my own view is that it is a matter of 
industry only. 1 When it is cut as often as it emerges from the soil, and is never 
allowed to grow high enough to incommode the rising crop, it has very little 
(if any) deleterious effect on the produce. Wien the cultivation has been careful, 
I have seen the very finest and richest crops on Saisumi-infested land • on the 
other hand, where husbandry is lax and the weed is allowed to make head, 
the crop naturally grows up thin and poor. Its worst characteristic is its 
tendency to spread. It is now common in numbers of villages, which, at the 
time of last settlement, were not affected.” Baisurdi and, to the south-west, 
Mns are the greatest enemies to good cultivation that are to he met with in 


these Provinces. 

At the eommencoment of British rule the surface of the country was covered 
with large tracts of jungle, principally of ilh&k (Buteci 
JunK * e ' frondosci). These have generally given way before in¬ 

creasing cultivation, and what remains is fast disappearing. In fact, with the 
exception of a preserved tract in Chandaus belonging to the Pisawa zamindars, 
there is now little dhdk jungle, and there are few trees of any size or value in any 
part of the district. The total area under groves, such as mango and other fruit 
trees, &c., is 5,676 acres, of which nearly one-half is in Gangiri and Sikandra 
Rao. There are few districts which have such a bare appearance, and none 
where more efforts should be made to induce the people to plant trees. This has 
been partially attained by the Government allowing a remission of revenue for 
lands under groves as long as they arc maintained ; and no doubt in a few years 
we may expect some improvement in this direction. The principal plantation 
trees are nhn, mango , jdmctn, piped , bdlul, maJaia, faras , and her. Sdl and the 
better sorts of timber for building purposes are imported. 

--- i Mr, W. H, Smith. 
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Tlie building materials of tlie district are brick and block kunkur ; there is no 
stone. Block kunkur costs about a rupee per hundred 
Building materials, f eet to an( j eight annas per hundred cubic 

feet per mile to transport. Bricks, the smaller size, Bs. 150 to 200 per lakh. 
The larger size ( gumbati ), Bs. 500 to 800 per hundred thousand. Kunkur 
lime is worth about ten rupees per hundred maunds ; kunkur for roads, 24 to 32 
annas for digging 100 maunds, and the transport per mile is about the same as 
for block kunkur. Kunkur quarries exist in considerable numbers all over the 
district. Boad kunkur can be laid down on the side of the road at a cost of about 
Bs. 225 per mile of twelve feet wide and six inches deep. Nun Laris or joists 
eoU at a rupee each ; mango, jdman , and the like at Bs. 18 a score; and fords 
and hr at Bs. 8 a score. 


PABT III. 


Census of 1847. 


Inhabitants of the District. 

The first census took place in 1847, and gives a total population of 739,356' 
souls, or 455 to the square mile. There were 651,792 
Hindus, of whom 336,150 were engagedin occupations 
unconnected with agriculture. The Musalmans numbered 87,564 souls, of whom 
21,880 were engagedin cultivation. The villages numbered 1,964, of which 1,895 
were inhabited; and of those 1,782 had leas than 1,000 inhabitants, 106 had 
between 1,000 and 5,000, and there were seven towns containing more than 5,000 
inhabitants, viz., Harduaganj, 5,942 ; Sasni, 5,524; Patti Uinda Bogain (Sikan- 
dra Bao), 7,195;Ahmadnagar, 6,740 ;Atrauli, 12,722; Hathras, 22,903; and ICoil, 
36,181. The town population therefore numbered 97,207 souls, or 11*7 per cent, 
of the total population, whilst in the whole district the agricultural population 
amounted to less than one half the total number of inhabitants. 

This enumeration was followed by the regular census taken in 1852 and’ 
Census of 1853 reported in 1853, which showed a total population of 

1,134,565, or 527 souls to the square mile. There were 
1,013,374 Hindus, of whom 502,513 were cultivators ; and 121,191 were Musal- 
nrins, of whom 29,522 were agriculturists. There were only fourteen villages 
added to the district in the interval between 1847 and 1852, and this will not 
account for the great difference in the results. Mr. J. Hutchinson, who con¬ 
ducted the census of 1852, declares the enumeration of1847 “ to bo totally incorrect, 
and no dependence can be placed upon it.” Subsequent enumerations would 
lead one to suppose that he was right in his estimate, for though Marahra and 
Pachlana were transferred to Eta between 1852 and 1865, and deducting their 
population tbo figures for Aligarh should be 1,026,690, or 516 to the square 
mile, the census taken in 1865 more nearly approaches the total given in 1852 
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than that given in 1847. The relative population of the villages remain nearly 
the same, but the number of towns having more than 5,000 inhabitants has increased 
from eight in 1847, to twelve in 1852, by the inclusion of Jalali, Tappal, Khair, 
Shahgarh, Mursan, and Marahra, whilst Harduaganj and Ahmadnagar were 
excluded. The urban population in 1852 was 153,463 souls, or 13 - 5 per cent, of 
the total number of inhabitants, whilst the proportion of agriculturists remained 
about the same. 

The census of 1865 shows the total population at 926,588, giving 498 souls to 

„ the square mile. The distribution according to sex, age. 

Census of I 860 . ? . , & 16 ’ 

rehgion, and occupation of the Hindu and Musalman 

population may be briefly shown as follows:— 


AgRICUITURAL. 


Non-aqkiocltbbal. 



Males , 

Females. 

CO 


i 


3 

& 


3 

< 

m 

<5 

0 



Hindlis 

Mu sal- 
mans & 
others. 


In addition to the above, there were 484 persons employed in the railway, 
566 in military occupations, and 166 Europeans and Eurasians. The number of 
villages is given at 1,799, of which 1,625 had less than 1,000 inhabitants, 166 
had between 1,000 and 5,000, and only eight towns existed withmore than 5,000 
inhabitants, viz., Murs&n, Tappal, Jalali, Harduaganj, Siiandra Kao, Atrauli, 
HAthras, and Koil. The decrease between 1853 and 1865 amounts to ten per 
cent., and is wholly inexplicable. 

The census of 1872 gives the total population at 1,073,333, or 547 persons 
Census of 18 S Ahe square mile. Of these, 955,121 were Hindus, 

117,911 were Musalm&ns, 239 were non-Asiatics, and 62 
■were Native Christians. There were 1,750 villages, giving an average of 0‘9 villages 
to each square mile, and 613 inhabitants to each village. The actual classification 
of villages showed 422 with less than 200 inhabitants, 693 with between 200 
and 500, 411 with between 500 and 1,000, 168 having from 1,000 to 2,000, 
47 having from 2,000 to 5,000, and nine above 5,000. These last include the 
towns mentioned in 1865, with the addition of Bijaigaxh or Gambhira. The 
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settlement records give the average area in acres of the villages in each tahsil 
as follows :—Koil, 639 ; Iglas, 604 ; Atrauli, 737 ; Hathras, 481 ; Sikandra 
Rao, 853 ; and Khair, 922. The next table gives the population, divided into 
aoriculturists and those following other occupations; and the succeeding table 
shows the details of population for each parganah according to sex, age, and 
religion, from the census returns of 1872. 

Land-owners. | Agriculturists. JNon-agriculturiits. Total. 


Mule. I Female, I Male. Female. I Male. Female, Male. Female. 




Muhammad*n and others 

NOT HINDU. 


Koil ... 

Burauli 

Martini 

BikandraRao 

Akrabad 

Gorai 

Hasangarli... 
Gangiri 
Alrauli 
Hathras ,, 
Miirsan ... 
Tappal 
Chandaus ... 
Khair 


Adults. 

Male. 

"3. 

E 

0) 

ER 



62,594 

45,647 



2.910 2,518 


31,297) 19,0391 1,092 



The number of Hindu males was 515,561, or 54‘0 per cent, of the entire 
Hindu population : Hindu females number 439,560, or 46 - 0 per cent.; Musal- 
man males, 61,656, or 52’3 per cent, of the entire Musalman population ; 
and Musalman females, 56,255, or 47 - 7 per cent. The percentage of Hindus 
on the total population is 89'0, and of Musalmans is ll'O, or one ■Musalman 
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Infirmities. 


to every nine HiucMs. The percentage of males in the total population is 53'8, 
and of females is 46’2, whilst the divisional percentages are 54*0 and 46*0 
respectively. 

The statistics relating to infirmities show that in 1872 amongst the total 
population of the district there were 83 insane per¬ 
sons (35 females), or O’7 per 10,000 of the population; 
fi2 idiots (13 females), or O'6 per 10,000 inhabitants; 167 deaf and dumb (53 
females), or 1*6 per 10,000; 3,222 blind (1,634 females), or 30’0 per 10,000 ; 
and 240 lepers (23 females), or 2’2 per 10,000. The statistics of age were first 
collected in 1872, and exhibit the following results 
for the Aligarh district. The talde gives the n um ber 
of Hindus and Musalmans according to sex at different ages, with the percent¬ 
age on tho total population of the same religion. The columns referring to the 
total population include the inhabitants of all creeds, hut preserve the sex 
distinction :— 


Ages. 


Ages. 

Hindus. 

McsaljijIxs 

Total Population. 

Males. 

Percentage on total 
Hindus. 

Females. 

Percentage on total 
Hindus. 

to 

"ri 

Percentage on total 
Musalmans. 

i 

3 

© 

•w 

o 

4-» 

fi 
11 
o ** 

P4 

Males. 

"3 

+a 

© 

■M 

a . 

3 g 
«,2 

a sj 

a P-i 
O C3 
S-I rv 

a/ w 
ZU 

xn 

o 

*"3 

a 

r V 

Percentage on total 
population. 

Up to 1 year ... 

28,393 

5-5 

2G,371 

60 

3,381 

5-4 

3,325 

5-9 

31,777 

5-5 

29,696 

6-9 

Between 1 and G... 

78.432 

!5'4 

70,786 

16-1 

9,224 

14-9 

8,851 

15-7 

88,664 

15-3 

79,642 

16-0 


6 and 

74,591 

14*4 

55,029 

12 5 

8,758 

14-2 

7,126 

I2'6 

83,355 

14*4 

62,166 

12-5 


12 and 20... 

S7.8B6 

I7‘0 

70,680 

16 1 

10,109 

16-8 

9,643 

17*1 

98,280 

17 0 

80,305 

16*1 


20 and 30... 

93,642 

I8'2 

84,113 

19-1 

11,666 

18-9 

10,768 

191 

105,619 

18 2 

94,894 

19-1 


30 and 40... 

70,014 

I3'6 

58,981 

134 

8,162 

13*2 

7.290 

12*9 

78,185 

13 5 

66,226 

13-3 


40 and 50... 

44,105 

8’5 

37,864 

86 

5,088 

82 

4,668 

8*2 

49,257 

86 

42,534 

8-5 


GO and GO... 

24,855 

4-8 

23,074 

5-2 

3,080 

4-9 

2,884 

5-0 

27,985 

4-8 

25,908 

6-2 

Above 

60... 

12,403 

2*4 

12,732 

2-9 

1,888 

3*0 

1,751 

3*1 

14,291 

2*4 

14,484 

2*9 


The proportion of Hindu males under 12 to the total Hindu population is 


35*4 per cent., and of Hindu females is 34’6; amongst Musalmans the percent¬ 
ages are 34’G and 34’3 respectively. Tailing the quinquennial periods up to 15 
years of age, or 0 to 5, 5 to 10, and 10 to 15 years, the percentage of both sexes 
to the total population is 18’9, 1T8, and 9’1 respectively; or taking females only, 
.the numbers are 19’6,11*4, and 7’9 per cent. Here, as all throughout the divi¬ 
sion, females are slightly in excess of males in the first period, and considerably 
below them in the other two. In the third period males show 101 to 7’9 
females. This is no doubt due to the systematic concealment of the females of 
a marriageable age. Again, taking the total population of the same sex and 
religion, only the proportion of Hindu males of the ages of 10 to 13 to all the 
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Hindu males is 57, and of Hindd females to all Hindi! females is only 4-5; 
whilst Musalmans show 5*4 and 4*4 respectively. From the ages of 13 to 20 
the proportion of Hindd males to the total of the same sex and religion is 16 
per cent., and of Hindu females is 15-2 per cent., whilst Musalmdns show 16 
and 16-3 per cent. These results support the conclusion that the enumeration 
of females from ton to fifteen years of age is defective. 

Distributing the Hindu population, numbering 955,121 souls, amongst the 
four great classes, we have 148,249 Brahmans (67,556 
Ca9tes ' females), 88,414 Rajpiits (38,900 females), 53,544 

Baniyas (24,999 females), and the great mass of the inhabitants included in 
‘the other castes’ of the census returns, which number 664,914 souls, of whom 
308,095 are females. Amongst the Brahmans, 24,393 
Brahmans. beloug to the great Gaur subdivision, 8,299 are 

Sanadhs, 7,488 are Saraswats, 1,226 Kanaujiyas, and the remainder arc 
unspecified in the census returns, or belong to minor subdivisions. The Gaura 
connect their name with the ancient kingdom of Gaur in Bengal, and say 
that they came to the Upper Dtuib to assist Raja Janamojaya in his groat 
snakc-saerifice, and, like the Tagas, received a grant of lands in return for their 
services. The Malmbharata opens with an account of the stiakc-Sacrifi.ee per¬ 
formed by Janamojaya in revenge for the death of his father, Parikshit, who had 
been bitten by a snake. Janamojaya subsequently killed a Brahman, and in expia¬ 
tion of this crime, amongst other austerities, he listened to the recital of tlio 
MababMrata by Vais&mpdyana, a pupil of Vyasa. Some time afterwards a dis¬ 
pute as to the ritual to he observed in certain cases arose between the Raja and 
the Brahman, and the former perished in consequence of the curse pronounced 
upon him by the enraged priest. 1 The story of the immigration from Bengal 
is too improbable to he accepted. The Gaurs would have to pass through the 
country of the Jajhotiya andKanaujiya Brahmaus, where now hardly a trace of 
them is to he found, and they are almost confined to the Meerut Division and the 
adjacent districts of Rohilkhand. Gaur, too, was only made the capital of Bengal 
a short time before the Musalman invasion, and the present tribes of Gaur Brah¬ 
mans, Tagas, and Rajputs were settled here long before Mahmud over left Ghazni. 
There can bo little doubt but that the name is connected with Gauda or 
Gaura (now called Gonda), a subdivision of the district of Uttara Kosala in 
Oudh, lying to the south of the Rapti (Rawati). The ancient city of Sr&vasti 
is said in the Puranas to be in Gauda, and modern research identifies Sr&- 
vasti with Sahet-mahet, 12 miles from Balrdmpur in the Gonda district. 2 
Sravasti was the seat of a powerful dynasty of the solar race who ruled until 
the fourth century, when they appear to have fallen amid the general disso- 
lution of the eastern kingdoms. About the beginning of tlio Christian era 


VibU, Pur., IY , 162, 


Axcb, Bur., I., 330 ; Beatties’ Elliot, 1, 102 . 
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religious differences may have led to the emigration of the Brahmans and 
others from the Gaurian kingdom, for we know that tierce disputes raged 
between the Buddhists and the followers of the old law about that time, and 
that at the same time the Gaurians. settled in the Upper Duab. There are a 
few Gautam Brahmans who say that they belong to the Maithila division. Tho 
San&dhs are a branch of the Kanaujiyas, and intermarry with both Kanaujiyas 
and Gaurs. As landholders they form cultivating communities, and are good 
agriculturists, and, as a rule, do not claim or expect favour in rent. The* 
Saraswats are those who come from the sacred river Saraswati or Saisuti in 
the Panjiib. Brahmans altogether form an important portion of the proprie¬ 
tary body in this district, and they own 2-14 ullages, with an area of 113,576 
acres. 

Amongst the Rajputs the following elans are the most important:—Jadon- 
(36,423), ChauhAn (15,408), Kirdr (9,352), Pundir (6,125), Janghara (3,490), 
Bargujar (3,429), Gahlot (3,085), Surajbansi (1,160), Blial (1,009), Bais (948), 
Panw&r (952), Gaharw&r (905), Rahtor (801), Tomar (749), Sikharwar (354), 
Gaur (459), Jaiswar (490), Bachhal, Bangar, Barkhar v Bharadwa j, Ghandel; 
Ohhonkar, Dhdkra, Gautam, Johya, Kaohhwaha, Poraeh, Parwal, Mandwal, 
Khajuniya, Raghubansi, Raikwdr, S clank hi, Sengar,and Tanak. The remainder 
are unspecified. The Jitdons belong to tho Bagri or inferior division of the 
tribe, and are not on an equality with the Jadons of Jewar in Bulandshahr and, 
those of the native state of Karauli, The principal landed, proprietors of this- 
tribe are the talukadars of Squidxl in this district; and Awa Alisa inffhe Muttra 
district, noticed hereafter under the principal families of the district. The- 
Jadons claim descent from Sri. Krishna, and through him from Yddu of the* 
Luuar race. Those living in this district trace their origin to Muttra and Bate- 
sar, whence they spread aver all the neighbouring country. They are now most 
numerous in tahsil Koil and in parganahs Akrabad, Sikandra, Aferauli, Gorai, Hasan- 
garh, andKhair. Many, however, belong to the pure Yadava race, and an account 
of them will he found under Muttra. The Chhonkars or Chonkars claim descent 
from the Karauli Jadons, but common report makes them a spurious branch' 
derived from the marriage of a Jadon and a choh'i or female servant. The 
Obauh&ns are scattered all over the district, but are the prevailing clan in 
Khair, Chandaus, and Morthal. Bhupdl Singh of Khair, the head of the clan 
in this district, was hanged, for rebellion in the mutiny. They claim descent 
from Raja Sangat, the great-grandson of Ohahara Deva, the brother of Prithir&j, 
one of whose numerous progeny settled in Khair. The Chauhdn elan will be 
noticed at length, under the Mainpuri district. Kirhrs are a numerous clan, 
and, though numbered amongst Rajputs, are held to be of very inferior rank. 
They are good cultivators, but as proprietors they have lost more than half 
their villages during the last settlement. They claim to be a branch e£ 
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tho J&dons, and say that they came from the west, and are descendants of one 
Kunwar or Karauli Pal. They have occupied villages in this and the Mainpuri 
district since the middle of the fifteenth century. 

The Puudirs, also called Purlrs, form an important clan, and in this district 
are more prosperous than any other of the old Rajput clans. The Janghiiras give 
the derivation of their name as Jang (war) and dhdra (hungry), or those whohunger 
after war ; but their enemies say that they might as well derive the name from ‘jang’ 
and ‘ Mm ’ (worsted), thoso who were overcome in war. The Bargujars have 
been noticed under the Bulandshahr district. Galliots are one of the thirty-six 
royal tribes, and formerly held largo possessions in this district. This clan 
is divided into two great branches, the Sisodhiya and 
Ahariya. The branch in this district is the Sisodhiya, 
which is the same as that to which the liana of Udepur or Mew&r, the premier 
Raja of Rujputana and the “sun of the Hindus,” belongs. Tod 1 devotes a large 
portion of his first volume to the annals of the Galliots of Mewar. The Gah- 
lots are of the Solar race, and trace their descent from Lava, the eldest son of the 
deified hero Rama. They emigrated from Ouclhancl settled at Dwarka in Gujrat, 
and on their expulsion from thence settled in Mowdr and changed their namo 
to Gahlot. One branch made the town of Ar or Ahav, in the valley of the pre¬ 
sent capital of Udepur-, their chief scat, and were hence called Ahiiriyas, whilst 
another branch settled in Sisodha on their expulsion from Ohitor, and founded 
the present house of Mewar. The oi-igiu of the name Gahlot is said to be in 
this wise: on the expulsion of the clan from Gujrat, the queen PushpAvati 
alone escaped the sack of the capital (Balabhi), where her husband, the celebrated 
Siladitya, was skin. This event 8 happoned in 523 A.D. The queen fled to a 
cave in the hills and was there delivered of a son, whom she named Guha or 
the cave-born. His descendant Bappa seized on CMtor in 727 A.D., and founded 
the Gahlot dynasty of Mewar, who subsequently removed to Udepur. The 
Persian historians make Nausliizdd, son of Haushirwan, or Maha Banu, daugh¬ 
ter of Yezdijird, the source of the present Sisodhiya line. 3 The Gahlot prince 
of CMtor married the sister of Prithiraj, and it is to this connection is duo the 
presence of Galliots in the Upper Daub. They all say that they came to assist 
the Chauhan prince of Delhi in his numerous wars, and that iu reward he gave 
them over the lands of the Mcos and the Dors. Ohand Bardai mentions Gohind 
Rao, Gahlot, as one of Prithir&j’s auxiliaries. The Bulandshahr Gahlots say that 
they settled near Dasna under Raja Khumdn at an early period. A long 
inscription in a math behind the temple of Achalesvara on mount Abu, bearing 
date 1286 A.D., speaks in high praise of the liberal race of Guhila, so early 
had the name been fixed. But here Guhila is made the son of Yappaka, and 


1 Madras Edition, I., 175-661. 2 Thomas’s Prinscp, V. T., 252. 

th§ correct derivation is from gahla, a slave girl, 3 Tod, I., 118 ,' 
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it is said that the name Guhila “ is attached to the princes who have been 
born in his race.” Some say that the Guhila Rajputs are distinct from the 
Gahlots, and this maybe clue to a branch formed by this Guhila, son of 
Bappu, the conqueror of Chi tor. 

The Bhals are noticed under the Bulandshahr district. The Bhattis or 
Jaiswars also call themselves a branch of the J&don stock. They came from 
Jaisalmir, and many of them have become Musalmans in this and the neigh¬ 
bouring districts. They say, as usual, that they came hero in the time of 
Prifchiraj; in fact this era is quite as common in the district as 1 the Norman 
Conquest’ is in England, The Porach clan formerly possessed DaryApur, 
Hathras, Mendu, and Husain, but all have now passed out of their bands. They 
are old settlers in the district, and were contemporaries of the Dors and Meos 
before the Mnsalman conquest. The returns of 1872 show only 82 Dors in 
this district, which once ‘ almost entirely’ belonged to them. None of the other 
Rajput clans require any particular notice here. Altogether Rajputs still 
possess 544 villages, with an area of 346,648 acres in this district, in full pro¬ 
prietary right. 

Baniyas belong to the following subdivisions:—Barahsaini (14,049), 
Agarwal (15,027), Dasa (4,512), dais war (2,684), Ma- 
hesri (3,472), Gaharwal (2,890), Chansaini (2,521), 
Khandelwal (1,172), Saraugi (1,222), Lohiya, MAhar, Badhpeta, Bisbuoi, Ba- 
ranwAl, Ghoi, Rastaugi, &c., They are an important and wealthy class, and 
have now 210 villages, comprising 115,450 acres in this district. They are 
chiefly absentees, following their trades of money-lending and brokerage in the 
principal towns. Before the last settlement they held only 41 villages, and have 
occupied their present position entirely of late years. The AgarwAls claim descent 
from Raja Ugrasen of Agroha in the Sarsa district of the Panjab. They 
are divided into two great branches,—the Bisa and Dasa. Ugrasen is said to 
have married the daughter of Vasuki, the Rasa of the Nagas, and by her he had 
eighteen sons, of whom seventeen founded the gots of the AgarwAls, and the 
eiglsteeuth became the guru of the rest. Agroha was destroyed by Shiinib-ud- 
din Ghori. The Dasas of the original stock are descendants of the concubines 
of Ugrasen, and are called Kadimi Dasas, to distinguish them from the new 
families of impure origin who adopt the name. They are also called Raja-ke- 
baradari, from one of their members having obtained the title of Raja in the 
reign of Farrukhsiyar. The Ohausaini or Chausem is considered rather a low 
caste even amongst Baniyas. They say that they came from Muttra and are 
descendants of one of the wrestlers of Raja Kans, to whom the Ghainars also 
look up as their progenitor. The Dhusnrs are said to have come from Rivvari. 
(They are a spurious clan, who assume to themselves the name of Brahman, and 
often that of Bhargawa or descendants of the Muni Bhrigu. 
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As in other districts the great mass of the population comes under the head 

^. of other castes. The following table gives the names 

Other caste?. and num b cr s of each of the principal other castes 


found in Aligarh in 1872 :— 


Ahar 


I.30S 

Hahura 


909 

Mathuriya 

,,, 

18 

Aheriya 


7,461 

Hajjam 

*•« 

22,076 

Meo 


SO& 

3 

Ahir 


26,578 

Jat 

... 

89,292 

Mochi 


50 5 

Baheliya 


9 

Jotishi 


831 

Nat 


3?5 

Banjara 

• ** 

2,352 

Julahs 


321 

Nunera 


492 

Barba 


23,188 

Kaelihi 


19,211 

Orb 


3,880 

Bari 


357 

Kahar 


26,949 

Putvra. 

... 

93 

Bela 


66 

Ka'Sl 


12,196 

Bamaiya 


46 

Bharbhunja 


1,834 

Kanjar 


1,139 

Kiwarl 

• «* 

654 

BUSt 

... 

4,125 

Kayath 


8,642 

SangtaraBh 

•it 

23 

Bhisti 

*»* 

) 3 

Eli&krob 

... 

24,832 

Sunar 

... 

5,918 

Borah 

... 

173 

Kliatik 

III 

19,994 

Tags 


7 

Chain ar 


178,126 

Kliattri 

ti. 

1,516 

T-inioH 

• •• 

328 

Chhi'pi 


2,709 

Koli 

• •• 

85,081 

TawSif 

• •• 

21 

Chobdar 

... 

216 

Kunsliar 


10,520 

Teli 


3,680 

Darzi 


0,347 

Kunjava 


218 

Thathera 

a.i 

144 

Dhanak 

003 

467 

Kurrni 

• M 

400 

Aghori 

Mi 

652 

Dhobi 

... 

13,838 

lodha 


38,526 

Bairagi 


5,089 

Dhnna 

... 

7,285 

LohSr 

... 

2,068 

Fakir 

..a 

14 

Dom 


l7 

Miutunr 

»»• 

1,110 

Goshuia 

••a 

2,752 

Qatari ya 

... 

32,883 

Mali 

IM 

5,786 

Jogi 

*»• 

6,097 

Ghosi 

..a 

602 

Mall&h 


2,159 

Marwari 

a. a 

29 

Gfijar 

... 

640 

Manftiur 

... 

81 

Mina 

)«a 

496 


The Chamfirs are the most numerous, and form the bulk of the labouring popu¬ 
lation, and even 16-5 per cent, of the total population. Some few of them have 
attained to considerable prosperity, but as a rule they are mere serfs of the pro¬ 
prietor, tied to the soil, and going with it on occasions of transfer. In fact no 
sharer will think a partition complete until an adequate number of Chamfirs 
has been allotted to his share in proportion to his interests in the estate. Jdts 
are the most industrious and painstaking of all the cultivating classes. There 
is a great spirit of rivalry between them and the Rajputs, so that those two castes 
seldom reside in the same village, and if let alone would at once fly at each others’ 
throats. In the mutiny “ the old Jat and Rajput feud raged strongly in the 
western portions of the district, and was only stopped by news arriving of the 
fall of Dehli.” 

The Jdts are decidedly the most powerful amongst these ‘other castes.’ They 
hold amongst them 452 villages as proprietors, and 
belong chiefly to the Tenwa, Thakurel, Iihandiya, and 
Chabuk subdivisions. They occupy nearly the whole of the western portion of the 
district, A notice of the clanis given under the Meerut district, and a short sketch 
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of their local history is only necessary here. The Khandiya got prevails in Tappal, 
the Thakurel in Hasangarh, and the Tenwa in Gorai, Murs&n, and Hathras. The 
history of the Tenwa got will be found hereafter under the history of the Mursan 
and Hathras talukas. The Thakurels of the Hasangarh or Lagaswan parganah, 
say that they came here in 1046 A.D. under Vikrama Thakur, and expelled the 
Jangh&ras and Kalars, whose lands they formed into 54 villages, and held posses¬ 
sion of these until the British occupation, when very many uf the villages fell 
into the hands of the money-lenders. The Khandiya Jats take their name from 
the village of Khandiya in parganah Tappal, where they settled at a very early 
date, and spread all over the parganah. The Pisawa talukadars are of the Cha • 
buk got , and are noticed hereafter. The Jats in the eastern parganahs are 
chiefly those who settled in the district during its usurpation by the Bhartpur 
Raja, towards the close of the last century. They do not seem to have settled 
and multiplied in the way that the western Jats have done, and are altogether 
not so prosperous. 

Ahars and Aheriyas are chiefly found in the Atrauli parganah, in the sandy 
tracts towards the Ganges, where they eke out their professional livelihood of 
robbery and cattle-breeding by tilling the land for enough food to support them¬ 
selves throughout the year. Mr. Smith writes of the Aheriyas:—“ Their 
profession is theft, robbery, or dakaiti, and the Aheriyas of Aligarh are 
notorious in the adjoining districts to which their crimes are mostly confined. 
They form a sort of powerful secret society, and under the name of cultivators 
are mere robbers and murderers ; and there can be little doubt, whether 
from fear or sympathy, they receive ample support and assistance from 
many of the proprietors of their villages.” Ahirs own some ten villages, 
and are pretty numerous in Sikandra Kao and Atrauli. In the former 
tahsil they have the character of being fair cultivators, but in Atrauli they 
are said to he idle, lazy and careless. The soil may have something to do 
with this state of things, as in Atrauli it is sandy, and the Ganges khadir 
affords good pasturage for cattle, the breeding of which is the Ahirs’here¬ 
ditary occupation. In Sikandra Rao there is no waste land, and the peasantry 
must depend upon the cultivation of the soil for their maintenance. Lodhas 
hold 25 villages in Koil, Atrauli, and Akrabad, and seem to have acquired 
the management of their villages during the troubled times of the Marhatta 
supremacy in the last century. Khattris hold 18 villages. Kachhis are chiefly 
found in Hathras, Sikandra Rao, and Atrauli, and here, as elsewhere, are 
market gardeners. They are few in number in each village, and cultivate the 
small holdings that they possess very highly. The more they work the more 
is exacted from them, whilst with the lazy Gujar and the Aheriya dakait, the 
less they do and the more they make their neighbours afraid of them, the better 
off they are. 
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Garariyas are chiefly found in Sikandra, Koil, and Attauli. As a rule they 
are sheep breeders, but many villages in this district are altogether cultivated 
by than, and they own one : they make fair agriculturists. Kayaths hold 77 
villages, most of which are hereditary amongst the descendants of former par- 
onnah officials. They held 61 of these villages in 1838. The Lodhas are among 
The best agriculturists in the district, and hold 25 villages as proprietors. They 
are chiefly to be found in Koil, Atrauli, and Akrabad, and assumed the manage¬ 
ment of their villages during the struggle for life at the close of the last century. 
The Meos, who once owned so much of tho land, the Ishmaelites of the twelfth to 
the fifteenth centuries, now have but one village. Bohras, a money-making class, 
vie with their trade-fellows, Baniyae and the usurer Brahmans, in their careful 
money-getting habits. But it would appear that the Brahman money-lender 
is more grasping than either. “ To the power derived from the possession of 
money they add the influence of caste, and some of them have been among the 
largest accumulators of property in the district. As a class they are accused 
of every sort of fraud and chicanery; and if half the talcs told are founded on 
truth, in times not so long past, when there was less careful supervision than 
now over the subordinate civil courts, their preuecessors must have been a 
curse to the country. They have had most success among the formerly heavily- 
assessed proprietary communities ; and within tho last 50 years two "wealthy 
families have grown up in the south of the district,—one, that of Ganga Ram 
of Kanchirauli among the Jats of Iglas; and another, that of Gaj Singh of 
Lakhnau, among the Jats and Porack Thakurs of Hathras.” 

The Musalmdns in the census returns of 1872 are divided into Shaikhs 

Musalmans (16,459), Sayyids (4,180), Mughals (1,192), Pathans 

(15,226), Miwatis (2,040), and unspecified, 78,774. 
Amongst the latter class must be included the great mass of converted Hindus or 
Nau Muslims, -who hold 78 villages in the district. Many of thorn arc absentees 
and residents of Bulandsliahr, but many also live in the district. The Jalali 
Sayyids are the most noteworthy of their class in the district. Though a small 
community, they are distinguished by the number of servants that they have 
given to the State. The Sayyids hold 55 villages. Mughals hold only 7 villages, 
and arc of little importance. Shaikhs hold 35 villages, and Patlians are owners 
of 222 villages, many of which are included in the Datauli and BMkampur 
talukas. A fakir has one village. The Musahnans as a rule are exacting, 
though not absolutely severe landlords, like the money-lenders and the Jadons of 
Awa Misa. They get as much as they can out of thoir tenants, but help thorn 
largely m times of scarcity and need. Europeans, or rather Eurasians, hold 21 
villages ; they make good landlords when they look after their villages them¬ 
selves, hut as a rule they are more in the hands of thoir agents than others. 
The district returns of 1872 showed 123 English, 12 Scotch, 16 Irish, 10 French, 
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Occupations of the people. 


and 17 Europeans whose nationality was not specified. There were also two 
Australians, 61 Eurasians, and 62 Native Christians. Few of these are perma¬ 
nent residents ; the railway brings an ever-changing population from all coun¬ 
tries amongst its servants, and the European census above given may not hold 
good for a single year. 

The census of 1872 for the first time has attempted to collect statistics 
regarding the occupations of the people. The distribu¬ 
tion of the population into the two great divisions of 
agriculturists and those following occupations unconnected with the cultivation 
of the soil has been sufficiently noticed in the preceding pages. The agricul¬ 
turists as a body will be described hereafter, and here we have chiefly to speak of 
the subdivision of the non-agricultural classes. The whole population was 
divided for the purposes of the census of 1872 into six great classes, each of which 
had several subdivisions, and included all the male adults engaged in the occu¬ 
pations it represents. The first or professional class embraces all Government 
servants, soldiers, and persons following the learned professions, literature, the 
arts and sciences, and numbered 4,319 male adults (not less than fifteen years 
of age), amongst whom are included 1,296 nprohits or family priests, 1,686 
pandits, 160 baids or physicians, 376 singers, &o. The second class numbered 
45,965 members, and comprised all males engaged in domestic service, as cooks, 
washermen, sweepers, water-carriers, and the like. The third class represents 
commerce, and numbered 22,849, amongst whom are all persons who buy or sell, 
keep or lend money and goods of various kinds, as money-lenders (1,527), shop¬ 
keepers (11,934), bankers (375), and all persons engaged in tbe conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods, as pack-carriors, ekka-drivers, porters, &c. (4,923). The 
fourth class includes persons possessing or working the land as proprietors 
(8,988), cultivators (146,040), ploughmen, gardeners and nut-growers, and every 
one engaged about animals, as shepherds, graziers, &o., they number 1,974 male 
adults. The fifth class, containing 50,955 members, included all persons engaged in 
industrial occupations, tbe arts and mechanics, in the manufacture of textile fabrics 
and dress, or articles of food and drink, as well as dealers in animal, vegetable, and 
min eral substances. The sixth class contained 76,193 males, including labourers 
and others (67,752), persons of independent means (18), and persons supported 
by the community and of no specified occupation (8,423); altogether there are 
357,354 males classified by occupation in this district, nearly one-half of whom 
belonged to the agricultural population. 

The five municipal towns of the district contain an aggregate population of 
121,168 souls, and besides these there are only four other towns having a popula¬ 
tion exceeding 5,000, viz., Jalali, Tappal, Mursan, and Bijaigarb, aggregating 
251,53 souls, giving a total town population of 146,321. But in all these towns 
there is a proportion of inhabitants who live by cultivation, and, roughly speaking,- 
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the five municipal towns may be said to contain all the non-agrieultural population 
of the district, and the cultivators who live in the municipal town smay be set 
off ao-ainst the few artisans and other non-agriculturists of the rural towns. Thu3 
the bulk of the population is- agricultural; the only manufacture (indigo) is the 
mere working up of an extensively grown plant, and the only other trade (cotton) 
is nothing more than a carrying trade of agricultural raw materials. 

The census of 1872 gives the number of enclosures inhabited by Hindfis at 
99,322, whilst Musalmans occupy 14,856, and Christians 
Eou3C8 ’ 18,. or a total of 114,196. This shows 58 enclosures to 

the square mile, and nine persons to each enclosure. The separate houses, their 
character and distribution, are shown as follows :— 
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This return gives 107 houses to the square mile, and five inhabitants 
to each house. The proportion of persons inhabiting the belter class of houses 
in the total population is only ll - 3 per cent., whilst the- divisional average- 
is 10*2 per cent., showing alow standard of comfort in this division, which, how¬ 
ever, ranks second in the province in this respect.. 

The district, and especially the northern half, abounds in the remains of old’ 
forts; few of them, however, have any claims to any 
antiquity, aud the greater number owe their origin to 
the necessity that was felt for a means of defence against the lawless bands who- 
overran the Duab towards the end of last century. Many of the old Rajput forts 
were improved and strengthened by their successive owners. Eathras was built 
of brick by the Jat Raja, and nearly every respectable landholder constructed a 
mud fort into which he- could retire at the approach of danger. Even for some 
years after the British occupation fort-building was the daily occupation of all 
the more powerful talukadars ; and that they succeeded in their own unscientific 
way in turning out something formidable is shown by the story of Siisni, 
Kachaura, and Bijaigarh, which were not taken until after great loss in 1802. 
Mau, Muxsan, and Lutsan in tahsil IlAthras, Mortbal in Koil, Tappal, Chandaus, 
Pisfiwa, Beswan, Gorai, Deori, Ohbarra, Barla, and Atrauli must all have been 
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places of considerable strength, sufficient to withstand any attacks of native troops, 
and only to be attempted by Europeans when well led and skilfully handled. 

Passing from the people and their houses to the customs that prevail 
Customs amongst them we find that “ panel)ayats are chiefly 

resorted to hy the lower castes, with whom these meet- 
ings appear to be a kind of promiscuous assembly of as many of tho caste bro¬ 
therhood as can be got together, to discuss the business in hand, whatever it may 
be. 1 Breaches of caste rules and matrimonial affairs are the most usual subjects 
of discussion. In nearly all low castes, widows are re-married to the deceased 
husband’s brother, and this observation applies to Jiits and Ahirs, though they 
can hardly be called low castes. Pnnclmyats also arrange divorces and re-mar¬ 
riages of divorced women. Their procedure is untrammelled hy any system of 
rules, and, so far as can he ascertained, even the decision of a majority is not 
binding. Indeed it is not easy to say how they arrive at their conclusions. 
Nearly all trades and bodies of artisans have chaudhris. Here, again, it is not 
easy to say how these men come to enjoy the office. In some cases it is admit¬ 
tedly hereditary. In others it seems to depend on a kind of scramble ; the man 
with most vigour and audacity being recognized as chaudhri, to the exclusion 
perhaps of the last chaudhri’s heir. In no case does it appear that election is in 
use by the trades-people themselves, and in a case whore election was suggested 
by the authorities as the best means of settling an inveterate dispute, although 
a formal majority was obtained, the dispute raged with as much vigour as ever.” 

Aligarh was one of the districts selected and placed by Mr. Thomason under 

Mr. TI. S. Reid for experimental schools. Schools wero 
Education, , , . , T 

opened at each ot the eight tansilis in 1850-51. In 

1845 the number of Persian and Arabic schools was 159, attended hy 3,43 2 
pupils, and the number of Hindi schools amounted to 137, attended by 1,473 
pupils—total, 2,905, of whom 082 were Musalmins and 2,223 were Hindus. 
The percentage of male children at school to the number fit for school in 1845 
was 4'7 per cent. InlS5ltlie number of schools had Increased to 548, and the 
pupils to 4,948, of whom 3,882 were Hindus. At the same time there were 
eight tahsili schools with 366 pupils, and three Anglo-vernacular schools with 
21 pupils. Tho halkahbandi or village schools were" opened in 1853. The zila 
school was opened in 1858 ; the new school-house was built, partly by subscrip¬ 
tion, in 1870, and has a master’s residence and hoarding-house attached, to the sup¬ 
port of which grants-in-aid are made hy the Koil and Hatliras Municipalities. 
The Anglo-vernacular schools are placed at Hdthras, Sikandra Rao, and Atrauli, 
and are kept up by local contributions and municipal grants. 

The female normal school was opened in 1867, and is under the charge of the 
Inspectress of Girls’ Schools, whose salary is charged t o the establishment, Alig arh 
1 Note on Customs, by Mr. E. S. Robertson, C,S. 


Education, 
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is the residence of the Assistant Inspector of the First Circle, subordinate to the 
Inspector of the First or Meerut Circle. The local educational arrangements are 
made in concert with the local educational committee, of which the Collector is 
president. The following statement gives the educational statistics of the district 
for the years 1860-61 and 1871-72, from the records of the Education Department. 
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- r - lucocuausoi 10(210 couect statistics in regard 

The census statistics of to the state of education amongst the people. The fol- 
^ UC “° n ' . „ , lowin « statement shows the results,-the number of 

Hindus and Musalmans who can read and write (literate), and the percentages of 
the same to the total population of the same religion, sex and age. The Christian 
population is so small that the statistics refe rring to them have been omitted 
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Aligarh Institute. 


lmve passed 18 years of age, so that these returns palpably under-estimate the 
number of literate persons in the district. The census shows 102,807 males 
between 6 and 15; and talcing two-thirds of those between 15 and 20, we have 
138,597 males of a school-going age. Comparing these figures with the school 
returns, sve find only about one boy in every seventeen attending school, whilst 
there is but one school for every 374 boys. This much may at least be gathered, 
that there is much room for the extension of the lower class or village schools. 

o 

The Aligarh Institute and Scientific Society, founded in 1864 by Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan, C.S.I., at present Judge of the Small Court at 
Benares, is thus described by Mr. Smith :—“ The main 
design of the society was an ambitious one,—it was an endeavour to bring to the 
knowledge of the general native public the more important results of modern 
science and historical investigation by means of translations into the vernacular 
from works iu English or other European languages. This design has been 
steadily kept in view', and during the last nine years various translations have 
issued from the Society’s Press. Some histories, treatises on farming, on elec¬ 
tricity and on political economy, and many of Todlmnter's elementary as well 
as more advanced mathematical works, have opened out a new course of possible 
study to the native who knows no language hut his owu. A captious critic 
might find objections in some cases to the hooks selected for translation; but 
when the end aimed at is so good, aud the obvious difficulties in the way are so 
numerous, it is scarcely fair to criticize with severity. Defects in execution 
there must he, and these are chiefly due to the Want of a European supervisor, 
who should not only be possessed of considerable scientific attainments, but 
should have a perfect knowledge of both English and Urdu. Such a man is 
not easy to obtain, nor could the Society afford the price of his services. The 
Institute boasts of a library of more than 2,000 volumes, and in the building 
is a public reading room furnished with the leading English and vernacular 
papers. In connection with the society, a newspaper called the Aligarh Insti¬ 
tute Gazette is published. Part of its contents are printed in Urdu alone, part 
in English, and a portion also in both languages. It consists largely of extracts 
from the English papers, but general subjects of social or political interest are 
frequently discussed in its columns, and the moderation of its tone is attested by 
the fact that Government is a large subscriber for copies of the paper for use in 
its various schools.” The ‘ Tdhzib-ul-Ahhlah,' or ‘ Muhammadan Social Refor¬ 
mer,’ is also printed here, but is published at Benares. Thakur GiriParsh&d of 
Benares publishes a paper called the Mangal Samdchar. 

The language of the peasantry is very pure Hindi, which, in the southern 


parganahs, is strongly tinged with the Braj dialect 
Language and religion. ^ Muttra; but the language used by the better classes is 

the Urdu of Dehli. There is only a yery small congregation of Unlive Christians, 
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aud there is no Bruhmo fckim&j. The religion of Isl&ni is noi uuuevuu to uo 
making much progress amongst the people, nor is the Wahabi movement popu¬ 
lar. It must, however, -ho admitted that the teaching of the more zealous 
amongst the Aligarh Musalmans has had the effect of inducing all classes of 
Muhammadans to adopt stricter views of their religion, and to be disposed to 
abandon many of the customs and observances which Indian Muhammadans 
have borrowed from their Hindu neighbours, or which remained untouohed with 
their conversion to Islam. On the one hand, the zealons and bigoted, who 
form the mass of the population, hold that the Koran claims political supremacy 
for the religion of Isl&m. On the other hand, the most eminent, most learned, 
and most intelligent of the Musahn&ns deny that this claim of political supre¬ 
macy is of the essence of Islam, and strongly assert the duty of loyalty to the 
sovereign, of whatever faith, who permits the free exercise of their religions rites 
to Muhammadans. As might he expected from its proximity to Dohli, there has 
been much Muslim colonization and conversion in this district. Converted Bad- 
gujars and Chauhans hold large estates near the Bulandshalir border ; and in 
connection with the Puritan movement amongst the Musalmans, it may he men¬ 
tioned that these talukaddrs have droppod the Hindu title of Thakur which they 
formerly used, though tho word his no necessary connection with Hindu super¬ 
stition of any kind. Some few Jats have embraced Islam in the southern portion 
of the district, but no family of any note. Indeed there are few Hindu castes that 
have not given some of its members ns converts to the Muhammadan religion. 
Previous to 184C there was no district dak ; the letters from police-stations 
offloe were brought to the Court, by the post when practicable, 

and in other cases by policemen. In 184G a district post 
was organized, and defrayed by a cess from the landholders known as daMna. 
The statistics 1 for the years 184(1-47 to 1851-52 were as follow :— 
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The great increase in the number of letters posted and postage received will 
be seen from the following tables, which comprise the returns of both the district 
and imperial post-offices. There are fifteen imperial post-offices in the district, 
viz., —Aligarh, Alcrabad, Atrauli, Be swan, Dad on, Hatliras, Harduaganj, Iglas, 
Jalali, Khair, Muraan, Sdsni, Sikandra Rao, Tappid, and Somna. There are 
fourteen district post-offices, viz., —-Allan, Bijaigarh, Barla, Chandaus, Darvapur 
Gonda, Gangiri, Husain, Jarauli, Jawa, Jatari, Salimpur, and Aksoli. 


Receipts. Cmabges. 



In addition to the above, the receipts in 1S60-61 from staging bungalows 
amounted to Rs. 4,670, and the expenditure to Its. 1,422 ; the receipts for 
service postage to Rs. 14,301, and the expenditure to the same amount, making 
a total receipt of Rs. 3,49,320. The following table gives the number of 
letters, newspapers, parcels, and books received and despatched during 1861-02, 
1865-66, and 1870-71 



On the formation of the district in 1804, two small houses were hired as a jail. 

There were only forty prisoners in 1805, but yet 
this temporary jail was insufficient for tbeir accommo¬ 
dation. In 1810 the criminal jail was built,- and .in 1816 the first civil 
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jail and hospital. In 1806 the duty of guarding the prisoners at wort was 
given to a corps of peons, and from 1817 to 1831 the jail guards were supplied 
from the Agra Provincial Battalion. In the latter year special guards were 
entertained. The jail administration is now conducted uuder Act XXVI. of 
1870. The jail statistics for five years previous to the mutiny were as follow:— 



The following table gives the average cost per Bead per annum of the main 
items of expenditure, except rations, which gives the daily cost per head • 
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1850 , 1860 , 1870 . The later statistics of the Aligarh Jail are as 

follow i— 1 The average number of prisoners in jail in 
1850 was 562, in 1860 was 481, and in 1870 was 470; the ratio per eent. of 
this average number to the population, as shown in the census of 1865 (925,538) 
was in 1850, *067; in 1860, *056; in 1870, *051. The number of prisoners’ 
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admitted in 1860 was 1,660, and in 1870 was 1,260, of whom 26 were females. 
The number of persons discharged in .1870 was 733. In 1870, there were 314 
admissions into hospital, giving a ratio of admissions to average strength of 
66 - 98; 4 patients died, or ■85 of the average strength. The cost per prisoner 
per annum in 1870 was for rations Rs. 18-2-1] clothing, Rs. 2-14-3] fixed 
establishment, Rs. 6-11-3] contingent guards, Rs. 3-7-10; police guards, 
Rs. 2-4-9; and additions and repairs, Rs. 12-6-0, or a total of Rs. 45-14-2. 
The total manufactures during the same year amounted to Rs. 2,437, and the 
average earnings of each prisoner to Rs. 5-3. In 1870 the Muhammadan pri¬ 
soners numbered 165, and the Hindu 499 ; there were 17 prisoners under 16 
years of age, 879 between 16 and 40, 123 between 40 and 60, and 22 above 
60. The occupations of the majority of the male prisoners wore—agricul¬ 
turists, 402, labourers, 319, and domestic servants, 153. 

In the year 1804 Government undertook the police duties in all large towns, 

and intrusted the interior police to the tahsildars, who 

Police and crime. „ . , 

were remunerated by a tee ol one-halt per cent, on the 

collections. Regulation XIV. of 1807 relieved the tahsildars of all police 

duties, aud ordered the establishment of regular thauas or police-stations, which 

was carried out in 1809, when thirty-eight stations were formed in what then 

constituted the Aligarh district, employing 1,187 officers and men, at a yearly- 

cost of Rs. 78,696. 1 

The attention of the Magistrate was early directed towards the suppression 
of the crime of hazaki, or robbery by mounted high- 

Highway robbery. , , , 

waymen, winch m those days assumed such propor¬ 
tions that, as a matter of fact and not a figure of speech, the highways were 
unoccupied, and the travellers walked through bye-ways. The facility of 
escape into the Begam Sumru’s territories, the protection afforded by the 
heavy jungles and numerous forts which then studded the country, and the 
ready sale for plundered property, contributed to foster this crime, which pro¬ 
bably had its origin in the recent disbandment of the Marhatta forces, by which 
hundreds of mercenary adventurers wero left to their own resources, Iii 1806, 
the Magistrate reported to Government that the hazdks had become so daring 
as to rob and plunder travellers in the extensive plains near the town of Ivoil, 
and that be bad as a matter of necessity entertained fifty horsemen for the protec¬ 
tion of the roads. Government immediately sanctioned this establishment, and 
when, in 1809, it was found that still more vigorous measures were required for the 
suppression of hazaki, and also of thagi and dahaiti which had begun to prevail 

1 The coat of police under the first Bystem amounted to Es. 91,020, viz., talisildar’a commis¬ 
sion, Rs, 21,75fi ; sadr kotwali establishment, Rs. 1(5,560; and police of towns under Regulation 
XXXV,, 1803, and XXL, 1806 , Es, 52,704. These figures and facts are taken chiefly from 
Hutchinson's Aligarh Statistics. 
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in these provinces, orders were issued to Colonel Gardner to raise a corps of 
irregular cavalry for the support of the police and for other looal purposes. Next 
year Regulation II. of 1810 was passed, containing very stringent enactments 
against kadis, and in the same year the office of superintendent of police was 
instituted. One of the first steps this officer (Mr. Guthrie) took, was to estab¬ 
lish a horse patrol of one hundred and forty-five sawars from Colonel Gardner’s 
corps, for the protection of the roads in this district. In 1812, he placed sub¬ 
ordinate stations of footmen to co-operate with the horse patrols in the sup¬ 
pression of crime along the high roads, but, even after the adoption of these mea¬ 
sures, the roads were so insecure that it was the practice of passengers to 
travel in company, and to be conveyed from station to station by parties of the 
patrols. Colonel Gardner’s exertions for the suppression of kaz&ki were com¬ 
pletely successful for in a short time, many of the kctz&ks surrendered to him and 
were pardoned at his recommendation, on giving security for future good con¬ 
duct, Not content with arresting the offenders themselves, he struck at those who 
sheltered them, and denounced Thakur Hira Singh, talukadar of Awa Misa in 
the Muttra district, as a notorious harbourer of these criminals and participant 
in their spoils. 

The Magistrate was ordered by Government to inquire into the conduct of 
Tiaja of Awa Misa, chief Bira Singh; but as no positive proof was elicited against 
harbourer of thieves. liiin, the matter was allowed to drop. In 1815 Colo¬ 
nel Gardner’s corps was removed for military service, and was replaced in 
its police duties by a small party of irregular cavalry, and by a detachment of 
•50 men from Major Lnmsdaine’s dromedary corps. The dromedaries were found 
to he of little use for patrolling, and in 1817 the Magistrate was authorised to 
entertain a local force, numbering 78 men, at a monthly cost of Rs 1,615. 
In the meantime, whilst kazdki was being put down with a strong hand, every 
other description of crime was committed almost with impunity. On the 23rd 
•February, 1809, the Magistrate (Mr. Ross) reported to Government that since 
-the 12th of the preceding month, three daks had been robbed not far from Koil; 
since the commencement of the year, 40 cases had occurred of robbery, 24 of 
house-breaking, and 81 of thefts of magnitude; in all which crimes 684 persons 
were concerned, of whom only 70 were apprehended. The old system of police 
had been abolished, and no other had been introduced in its stead. The tahsilddrs, 
in name at least, still continued in charge of the police, but relieved of all res¬ 
ponsibility, and knowing that even the work of supervision would remain but 
a short time in their hands, they cared little for the suppression of crime, atid 
their eftorts to preserve the public peace were guided and directed by the in¬ 
fluence which such proceedings would have on the collection of the public 
.revenue. The punctual discharge of the duty of the office of collector of the 
revenue was found more profitable than any other, and consequently more 
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attention was paid to it than to tlae less show duties of the magistrate. Two 
years later the Magistrate reported that there was an increasing spirit of dis¬ 
obedience amongst the zamxnclars, who all possessed strongholds which enabled 
them to defy the officers of police ; and that scarcely a process was issued which 
was not either evaded or openly resisted. In 1814 Ajit Singh, zammd&r of 
Sumera, in Khandauli, plundered a treasure party, wounding two of the chap- 
rasis on guard. The Magistrate applied for the assistance of the military, and 
in the meantime sent the darogahs of Sadabad, Itmadpur, and Khandauli, with 
55 footmen, to act against Ajit Singh. The latter attacked them, killed the 
darogah and jamadar of Khandauli, wounded three footmen, and took the 
darogah of Itmadpur prisoner. After this he remained unmolested in his fort 
until a detachment of two companies of the 13th Regiment, with two G-pounders, 
was sent against him under Major Maxwell, when he made his escape, and his 
fort was destroyed. ' 

For many years this district was the head-quarters of gangs of thugs and. 

„ „ dakaits, the extent of whose depredations may be 

Thagi and iikaiti, ’ , „ „ . 1 „ J 

interred train the following extracts from a report by 

the Superintendent of Police, dated 30th April, 1816;—“The most heinous 

robberies committed ia these provinces are perpetrated by gangs of Budhiks 

and Shughal Khors. These gangs are almost exclusively settled in the district 

of Aligarh and in that part of the territory of the Nawab Vazir bordering the 

district of Gorakhpur. After much enquiry 1 am disposed to believe that the 

Budhiks of Aligarh and the Shughal Khors of Bliaraich are connected with each 

other, and arc one and the same people, the name constituting the sole difference. 

■Exclusive of the Shughal Khors established in the country of the Nawdb 

Vazir, the following tribes are notorious in tlie western provinces;—Budhiks, 

Kanjars, Bhauriyas, Gidhiyas, and Haburas. All of these subsist by robbery, 

and are more or less attached to a vagrant life, eating the flesh of jackals, 

lizards, &e. The Budhiks of Aligarh and the Shughal Khors of Gorakhpur 

are outcasts of Musalman as well as Hindu tribes ; the majority, however, are 

Rajputs. Formerly numbers of Budhiks infested different parts of the districts 

of Aligarh, Efcawa, Farukhabad, and Agra. At present those residing in the 

North-West Provinces are settled on the estates of the chieftains of Mursau, 

Hathras, &c , in Aligarh, and some few in the district of Agra. The gangs 

generally make excursions once a year, in the prosecution of which they 

journey several hundred miles. Those in Aligarh have been known to visit 

SahAranpur, HardwAr, Lucknow, Allahabad, Benares, and Jaipur for the 

purpose of plunder, and those m Bharaich have visited Chupra iu the district 

of Sdran, HazaribAgh in Ramgarh, and Allahabad. The high roads leading 

through Et k wa, Aligarh, and Farukhabad are for the most part the scenes of 

the atrocities committed by a class of thugs who rob and murder on the highways. 
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To so great an extent did this crime prevail in former years, that during 
1808 and 1809 not less then sixty-seven bodies were taken out of wells in the 
single district of Etawa. The gangs composing this class were established and 
fostered in the estates of Hira Singh of Awa Misa, Bhagwant Singh of Mnrs&n, 
Daya R&m of Hathras, and Himmat Singh of Eta. In 1811 a list of sixty- 
eight persons and several sirdars called jamadars, composing these gangs, was 
given into this office by persons who were induced to deliver themselves up to 
Colonel Gardner under hopes of pardon. They were all Musalmans, and chiefly 
of the Mewati tribe.” The chief gangs of Budhiks quitted these provinces on 
the fall of Hathras. The fall of Hathras and the subsequent establishment of 
police-stations and outposts in the parganahs of Hathras, Mursdn, Awa and 
Beswan effected immediately a reformation in police matters which the Magis¬ 
trates had hithorto vainly attempted to obtain. The rebellious and disaffected 
were deprived of their last rallying point, outlaws lost a refuge inaccessible to 
our police, and the robber gangs no longer had a safe home where they could 
divide and dispose of their spoils, and from whence they could issue unchecked 
on their plundering expeditions. 

At present the chief crimes of this district are petty burglaries, thefts, 
and cattle-stealing. The worst cases of burglary and 
Haluras. highway robbery are generally committed by Haburas, 

a hind of gipsy tribe, notorious as vagrants and ruffians, and whoso sole profes¬ 
sion is thieving. These HnMras infest those parts of the district which border 
on Muttra and Bnlaudahahr, and when disturbed in their avocations by a zealous 
police-officer, they usually cross the boundary into the neighbouring jurisdic¬ 
tion, to return again at a favourable opportunity. In the police circles to the 
south and east of Koil the tribe of Aheriyas (also called Balieliyas) aro the 
perpetrators of moat of the cases of burglary and theft. Thoy are well known 
as a thieving caste, but they generally conceal their real occupation under the 
nominal profession of agriculture. Suicides are numerous, especially amongst 
females; the impelling motive appears generally to be a sudden impulse of pas¬ 
sion, or jealousy or revenge, and in somo few cases self-destruction is effected 
from fear of shame or dread of exposure. In 1806 it was found that several 
instances had occurred of persons killing their children from an impulse of pas¬ 
sion, with the intention of revenging themselves for an insult or injury offered 
to them, under the idea that the guilt of the innocent victim’s death would be 
on the head of the person offering such insult or injury. To put a stop) to this 
practice, a proclamation was issued by the Court of Circuit that persons con¬ 
victed of so flagrant and cruel an offence would be invariably punished with 
death. Judging from the records, sati was seldom practised: only twelve cases 
were recorded from 1815 to its abolition by law in 1829. From 1817 to 1831 
the duty of jail, treasury, court and personal guards was performed by sepoys of 
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tlie Agra Provincial Battalion, which was disbanded in 1831, and from that 
time to the mutiny the guards were furnished from the native regiments can¬ 
toned at Aligarh. The chaukidara or village watchmen are now organised under 
Act XVI. of 1873, and in 1873 numbered 2,000 men, maintained at a cost of 
Its. 72,000, and giving one chaukidar to every 485 of the inhabitants. The 

_ . „ regular police are enrolled under Act V. of 1861, and 

Existing police. _ . 

during the same year numbered 1,057 men of all ranks, 
entertained at a cost of Rs. 1,14,210 per annum, of which Rs. 30,184 were 
chargeable to the provincial revenues. The proportion of police to area is one 
to 1*75 square miles, and to total population is one to every 1,015 inhabitants. 
The average number of offences for seventeen years before the mutiny (1836 
to 1852), distributed under the heads then adopted, was as follows :—Murder, 
7'5 ; homicide, 7-4; dakaiti, IT ; highway robbery, 8 2 ; burglary, 541'4 ; cattle- 
theft, 88 ; theft with poisoning from 1843 to 1852,3 ; other thefts, 1,012T; 
affrays, 7'2; assault with wounding, 40; arson, 2; rape, 1; receiving stolen 
property, 13 ; attempts and other offences, 1,081. The average value of pro¬ 
perty stolen from 1843 to 1852 was Rs. 25,905, and of property recovered was 
Rs. 5,028, showing only 19*5 per cent, of recoveries. The average number of 
cases during the same ten years was 512, concerning 925 persons, of which 43 
cases and 109 persons were committed, and 334 cases and 917 persons were 
acquitted. The percentage of convictions for the ten years is 60'09. The 
following statement shows the crime statistics and the results of police action 
for seven years after the mutiny:—• 
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The administration comes out well of late years in serious cases against 
the person; but in heinous cases against person and property, or property alone, 
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the police here, as in the greater part of the Meerut division, have compara¬ 
tively failed to render that security to the persons and property of travellers 
which one should expect in a well-governed British district. The junction of 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway with the East Indian line at Aligarh has 
led to an influx of travellers, who are the prey of regularly organized bands 
of plunderers. 

The first-class police-stations in the district are Khair, Iglds, Hdthras, Sasni, 
Sikandra fiao, Akrabad, Atranli, Dadon, Jaw&, Aligarh, and Hardua- 
ganj. The second-class police-stations are Tappal, Gronda, Nardyanpur, Mur- 
san, Husain, Agsoli, S&nkora, Barla, Gangiri, Somna, and Chandans. The 
third-class stations are Hastpur, Mitai, Hatisa, Alam, Gopi, Jao, Chherat, 
Panehti, Madrdk, Bhankri, junction of roads from Sdsni to Jalesar and from 
Hdthras to Kdsganj. 

Orders were issued under the Infanticide Act (VIII. of 1870) at an 
, early period in Aligarh, and the result at first was 

Infanticide. . * . 

mueh difference of opinion. The Magistrate reported 
that he did not think that the crime prevailed to any extent in this district; 
but he sent up a list of 127 villages, and another of certain elans in which the 
percentage of female minors on the total minor population fell below 40 per 
cent., the standard then in force. The statistics, however, were incomplete, and 
further information was called for. A special census was taken in the cold 
weather of 1871-72, and on this basis, as all Rajputs in the district had already 
been proclaimed, the Pundir, Jddon, and Ohnubdn tribes were brought under the 
rules from the beginning of 1872 in 85 villages where the minor population 
exceeded 25 souls with less than 40 per cent, of girls. The total population of 
the proclaimed villages was then 9,657, with 2,253 boys and 1,146 girls. On 
receipt of the census statistics of 1872, and orders lowering the standard of 
exemption to 35 per cent., 54 villages were removed from supervision by the 
police, whilst inquiries were directed to be held in regard to the Rajput, Jdt, 
Ahir and Banjara villages in which, from the census statistics, it appeared that 
there was reason to believe that the practice still continued. The result of these 
inquiries was that 37 villages were exempted. There are now 85 villages on the 
proclaimed list —12 Jadon villages, 14 Chauhdn, 8 Pundir, 1 Gablot, 1 Solan- 
khi, 1 Badgujar, 25 Jdt, 22 Ahir, and 1 Gujar village. 

After the conquest in 1803, the first settlement of the Eiruzabad division 


Fiscal history. ttle con d uer ed provinces was made by Mr. R. 

Cunynghame of Etawa for 1211 fasti (1803-04) almost 
entirely with farmers. Parganahs Mabdban, Mat, Sonai, Raya, Sahpu, Hasan- 
garh, and talukas Karas and Join- were farmed by Raja Daya Ram of Hdthras 
and Raja Bhagwant Singh of Mursdn, besides their ancestral lands of Hathras 
and Mursdn. Sadabad and Khandauli were given in farm to one Puran Chand, 
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and Bah Pan&hat to Brijb&si Lai. Fituzabad a - ul Jalesar were held aw dm', 
the amins appointed to settle and collect the reve me receiving ten per cent, on 
the collections. The Koil parganahs also under Mr. C. Russell were chiefly 
settled on the amani system. Owing to the disturbed condition of the dis¬ 
trict, assessments could only be made on an estimate of the crops, as they stood, 
or those of the preceding years were accepted. The parganahs of Khair, Noli 
Jhll, and Malikpur were farmed to obtain the farmer’s assistance in restoring 
them to order, and parganahs Shikdrpur, Pitampur, and Barauli were then held 
in open rebellion by Duudi Khan. 

In October, 1804, instructions were issued for the new settlement. Lands 

Settlement of ms fasli, were to be leased at a fair assessment by a comparison 
1S04 05A. D. of the rent-roll of each village for some years back, 

and in all cases possible, the village proprietors were to he admitted to engage¬ 
ments and encouraged by easy assessments. Nankdr allowances not exceeding 
ten per cent, were to be deducted from the land-revenue, and engagements were 
to be taken for the remainder under Regulation VIII. of 1793, If subordi¬ 
nate proprietors existed in a taluka, the settlement was to be made with them, 
and in any case with the parties in possession. The troubled state of the dis¬ 
trict, however, rendered it advisable to continue the practice of giving most of 
the parganahs in farm to the more powerful talukadars. The Rajas of Hdthras 
and Mursan were confirmed in their farms with the addition of Sadabad and 
Khandauli, and Bah Panahat was given in farm to Sheonandan Dichit, the 
agent of the Bhadauriya Raja. Mr. J. R. Hutchinson gives the assessment of 
1803-04 at Rs. 18,19,250, and that of 1804-05 at Us. 19,86,483. 1 Although 
these assessments were fixed on a comparatively moderate estimate of the rental 
assets, not much more than three-fourths of the demand were realized; and remis¬ 
sions to the extent of Rs. 9,78,440 were granted for both years. This was neces¬ 
sary from losses caused by drought, hailstorms, and war. Diindi Khan was in 
rebellion and plundered the parganahs now forming the Bulandshahr district; 
Holkar and Amir Khan made irruptions into the Du&b, and the Banjaras carry¬ 
ing supplies to the English army at Bhartpur and Muttra devastated the country 
through which they passed. The drought of 1803-04 is still remembered as 
having been very severely felt in the Upper Duab. 

The Government attempted to relieve the cultivators by a system of advances, 
Triennial settlement, but this soon became a source of emolument to the 
I2i3-i2i5/a«li. native officials instead of a privilege to the land¬ 

holders, so that on inquiry being made much of it had to he remitted. Regulation 
IX. of 1805 gave instructions for a triennial settlement, 1213 to 1215 fasli 
(1805-06 to 1807-08), at the expiration of which another settlement for a similar 
term was to be concluded with all those willing to engage. After 1218 fasli a new 

1 The charges for collection amounted to Es. 1,66,279 and Re, 1,93,-145 respectively. 
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settlement was to be concluded with the same persons for a further term of four 
rears (1811-12 to 1814-15), the assessment being formed by adding to the annual 
revenue of the second three years, three-fourths of the net increase of revenue 
during one year of that period. At the same time the following instructions 1 
were issued to the Collectors:—“In those instances in which the land-revenue 
assessed on the lands in the Ceded Provinces under the late settlement hag 
been proved to be too heavy, adequate deductions must necessarily be granted 
in fixing the land-revenue of 1213 fasli, hut it will he the duty of the Collectors, 
in all practicable cases, to restore the land-revenue of 1212 by a progressive 
assessment previously to the expiration of the approaching settlement. The 
Governor-General in Council does not however consider it to ho proper to rescind 
his orders of the 22nd of April, for the conclusion of a settlement on the land- 
revenue of 1212 fcisli with those landholders and farmers who have fulfilled 
their engagements, although some loss may be sustained by Government in the 
adjustment of the land-revenue of those lands which have been too highly 
assessed. It is of the utmost importance, with reference to the improvement 
of the resources of the country, that tive assessment should in all cases be 
moderate, and the temporary diminution of tho public revenue which may 
result from the principles on which tho approaching settlement is to be made 
will be amply compensated by tho confidence they will inspire in the modera¬ 
tion of the British Government, and by the encouragement which will be 
afforded to the improvement of the lands, and by the increasing prosperity of 
our subjects of every description in the Ceded Provinces.” Though orders 
had repeatedly issued for the settlement with the village proprietors, Mr. 0. 
Russell in the Koil parganahs continued the great farms. The Rajas of 
Hathrns and Mursan, and Harkishan Singh of Reswan, were- confirmed as 
farmers ; Dibai was given to Thakur Mardan Ali Khan ; Malakpur to Akbar 
Ali Khan ; Noh Jhil, Khair, Pitampur, and ShikArpur were settled with 
Ranmast Khan, the son of the rebel leader Dundi KhAn ; while Chandans was 
leased to Puran Chand, a banker of Mahdban. Mr. Russell considered that it 
was necessary to Conciliate the principal land-owners at any cost, without 
bestowing any attention on the rights of the village proprietors, who were left 
to their mercies. 


That the difficulties connected with the settlement of the land-revenue with the 


Mr. Russell's difficulties. 


actual proprietors of the land were real is shown by the 
following letter 2 from the Collector :—“ In the column 


specifying the names of the farmers, the Board will observe that Raja Raya RAm 
holds the principal farms in this district. The parganahs which compose them, 


1 Extract from Board's Proceedings, No. 25, of June 14th, 1805. 3 Ibid, No. 17, dated 

July 29th, 1806, containinga letter from Collector of Aligarh; see also Board's Records, 
22 nd October, 1805, No 1 ; anil 2lst January, lSOG, Nub. 5 -6. 
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wltli the exception of Khaudauli, were placed under his superintendence by Lord 
Lake immediately after the conquest of these provinces, and they were continued 
to him by the late Acting Collector of the Firuzabad division in that year, with the 
approbation of His Lordship. In the last year the same arrangement was directed 
by His Lordship, and the parganah of Khandauli was added to his farm by 
the Acting Collector, with the concurrence of His Lordship, as he had in vain 
attempted to realize the collections or to preserve tranquillity and good order by 
the appointment of a tahsildar. From the same causes, and under similar cir¬ 
cumstances, the parganah of Sadabad was also given in farm to Baja Bhag- 
want Singh in that year, as the refractory and violent spirit of the zamindars set 
the authority of the tahsildar at defiance. The farm of Boh Jhil and Ivhair tho 
Board are already informed to have been granted to Bamnast Khan, the son of 
Dundi Khan, according to the conditional offer of pardon to the latter by the 
Bight Hon’ble Lord Lake, and any observations upon this point are unneces¬ 
sary. 

“Independent of these places, there are only three small farms, of Chandaus, a 
part of Dibai, and of Aliar Malikpur. The former lias been farmed, as I could 
not procure any adequate security for the collections upon the tahsildari system 
upon the percentage of Government, owing to the mutinous habits and charac¬ 
ter of the zamindars, and their not being able to produce any securities. Dibfii 
was originally under a tahsildar, but iu consequence of the separation of tbe 
taluka Gangapur, the remainder was given in farm to Mardan Ali Kirin, iu 
consideration of the attachment and fidelity he had manifested to the British 
interests. The zamindar of Gangapur had been in rebellion against the Govern¬ 
ment. He was pardoned by the Right Hon’ble Lord Lake, and his lands 
being restored to him, his revenues are paid into tbe head treasury. Tlie 
same circumstances apply with respect to Alrir Malikpur, from which parganah 
the three talukas of Jadaul, of Payama, and of Sonai, have been separated in 
the present settlement, and the collections of them are payable at tbe head trea¬ 
sury. The remaining villages are farmed by Akbar Ali Kirin, the person who 
held them in farm in the past year. Under the head of anidni are included 
the istimrdri tenures of Yahiya Khan of Karaoli and of Maloi, and Muhammad 
Kadir Baksh of Jhajhar, upon which subjects I have already had the honour to 
address the Board. The towns of Koil and of Khurja, which have always been 
held khds, are also included in it, as likewise one or two small disputed mukarari 
tenures, and two or three different talukas (some villages of which have been 
separated and granted in jdgtr by the Right Hon’ble Lord Lake to indivi¬ 
duals, and no engagements yet entered into for tho remainder), as well as a few 
other villages which are at present held khds. The zamindari lands of Ranmast 
Khan arc also included, until he may think proper to conclude a final settle¬ 
ment.” 
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Another oi‘ Mr. Russell’s letters shows his opinions oil the tenure question. 1 

In replying to objections raised by certain village pro- 
His opinions on tenures. j ir ; etors a{ , u j ns t the grant of their lands in jdgir to ono 

Gopul Ivishan, he writes in the following terrasi—“ Aliy objections of the zarain- 
dars upon occasions of jt fyiVs are erroneously founded ; their rights are preserved 
and secured to them, and any oppressive grievances can be redressed by law. 
The right of soil, indeed, rested formerly solely and exclusively with the king, 
and not with the immediate landholders. I am not aware, therefore, of any 
obstacle to Government granting in j&g'r any lands which they may think 
proper in this country, nor can the objections of the zamindars be considered 
valid.” The Board in reply stated that they did not concur in the Collector's 
opinion regarding the rights of zamindars, and declared that the grant of jdgirs, 
except in cases where Guvernmeat is the actual proprietor of the soil, is objeo 
tionable, inasmuch as it tends to affect the rights of individuals. 

Although the Collector was so unmindful of the interests of the inferior pro¬ 
prietors, he was quite aware of the defective title by 
which the talukadars held their large possessions. In 
April, 1808, he writes thus to the Board of Commissioners :—“It is notorious 
that in the majority of the talukas and the nominal zamindari estates of our 
principal landholders, the proprietary right in the soil is not vested in the 
possessors. A vast proportion of the lands have been successively annexed 
to their estates from tirao to time through intrigues aud by means of that 
power and influence which they have possessed. They hare taken advantage 
of the distractions and revolutions which have prevailed, and have in many 
instances founded their own consequence and authority upon the weakness 
of the ruling power. The talukadars possess pattabs granted under for¬ 
mer Governments, in which they are styled zamindars and talukadars, and 
they attach the validity of regular sanads to them.’’ More than forty years 
after the date of this letter, the claims of tho talukadars in this district to the 
absolute proprietary right of the whole of their talukas were finally negatived 
by the civil courts, as will be seen further on. This settlement was based on a 
progressive revenue rising from Rs. 23,56,464 in 1218 fasli to Rs. 24,21,575 
in 1219, and Rs. 24,57,253 in 1220. The average number of persons engag¬ 
ing for the land-revenue was only 827, and the average charges for collection 
amounted to Rs. 2,03,362. 

As Government relinquished all extra cesses, and had forbidden the zamfnddrs 

Ceeaea abolished. t0 Colleut deductions were made on this account 

in the assessment. The sums remitted to some of the 
chief talukadars as compensation for the abolition of transit (rahdari), salt and 

1 Board’s Kecjrds, 28th June, 1806; Ibid., 22nd October, 1805, No. l ; and 21st January^ 
ms, tios. &, a. 


Ceases abolished. 
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bAzdr (ganj) duties were considerable, amounting in the case of Day a Bum of 
Hathras 1 to Rs. 20,000 a year, and in the case of Bhagwaflt Singh of Mur- 
san to Rs. 10,000. Not content with this, Daya RAm claimed an additional 
x’emission of Rs. 10,000 a year, on the ground of custom, for 1211 and 1212 
fasli. He was then as farmer paying Rs. 3,30,000 per annum as land revenue, 
and as proprietor Rs. 1,35,000, and put in a letter of the Marhatta General 
DuBoigne allowing Rs. 10,000 as ‘ mua/i bannljih inamuV or 1 customary deduc¬ 
tion,' and one of Perron’s allowing Rs. 16,002 for 1S02, and Es. 10,000 for 1S03. 2 
This claim was disallowed, but neither he nor the MursAn Raja refrained from 
collecting the illegal cesses until the fall of HAthras and Mursan. In 1806, 
the want of rain was much felt. None fell np to the I5tli of August, and it 
was not until the 4th of September that the regular monsoon commenced. 
Similar complaints were received in 1808, when the rains did not set in until 

August. The consequence of this was, that remissions 
Droughts and remissions. . . 

amounting to three annas in the rupee were granted 

to all except the most powerful zamindars. These remissions amounted in 
1806 to Rs. 1,88,278 for loss caused by the marching of troops ; Ra. 60,980 
for damages alleged to have been committed by field mice (muskhori), besides 
the three annas in the rupee. 3 Mr. Grant, writing in 1806, says, with regard 
to these remissions 4 :—“ I am convinced that the intention of Government has 
been nearly rendered abortive, and that of tbe considerable remissions which 
have been authorised in this district, a very small proportion has been granted 
to the inferior classes of zamindars and ryots, for whose relief I conceive the 
indulgence of Government to have been intended.” Besides the remissions 
of land revenue, large remissions of advances (tahhuvi) were granted, so that it 
is not surprising that during the first five years of our rule no sales for arrearsg 
of land revenue were necessary. 

The Board of Commissioners, appointed under Regulation Z. of 1807, met at 
Aligarh in December of that year, and issued instructions for a permanent set¬ 
tlement. The Collector stated that, owing to wars and bad seasons, only tbree- 
fifths of the culturable land were then under cultivation; that with improved 
management he expected an increase of eight lakhs of rupees to the revenue 
in six years; and deprecated the introduction of a permanent settlement, llie 

1 Board’s Records, 20th June, 1606, No. 17; Ibid 27th June, 1606, Nob. 16—20; 26th August, 1806, 
Nos. 7—8 ; 23rd January, 1807, No. 28. Daya Ram also received compensation for tlio abolition oi 
tbe Hathras mint. '-Board’s Records, 22nd April, 2 806, No. 5; 23rd January, 1 SOS. No. 28; 28th 
May, 1808, No. 6; 26th April, 1809, Nos. 46-63. 3 As to drought, sec Board’s Records 26th 

August, 1806, Nos. 7, 8 ; 26thFebruary, 1808, No. 1; 25lh September, 1808, No. 43 ; and Remis¬ 
sions, 26tli February, 1808, No. 1; 23rd September, 1803, No. 34. 4 Again, in Board’s Records, 

16th January, 1809, 40, Collector reports that “but few of the people have received the bene¬ 
volent indulgence of Government,’' whereon he was directed in forming the settlement to make 
further inquiries. 
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Board tlieu directed a settlement with farmers for three years, and with pro¬ 
state Of the district in P^etors for a similar term, with a stipulation that the 
1807 . revenue assessed for the last year should remain fixed 

for ever, in case the zaminddrs were willing to engage for its payment in 
perpetuity, subject to the sanction of the Court of Directors. This sanction 
was, fortunately for the State, never obtained. The Court of Directors were 
informed of this intention in a despatch dated 31st July, 1807, and again in 1808, 
and in their reply, dated 27th February, 1810, they express their determination 
not to proceed immediately to the settlement of the ceded and conquered pro¬ 
vinces in perpetuity until all the proceedings regarding the current settlement 
were before them. 1 In 1811 they disallowed the permanency of the existing 
settlement, and the conditions laid down in .Regulation X., 1807, were rescinded 
by Regulations IX. and X. of 1812, which again reverted to the declarations 
contained in the Regulations of 1803 and 1805. 

With this settlement 2 was introduced the system of tahsilis, by which tah- 
sildars received fixed salaries instead of the commission of ten per cent, on the 
collections formerly given. Mr. Russell was succeeded by Mr. Trant, who 
carried out the new settlement with the village proprietors of the Muttra and 
eastern parganahs which had been held in farm by 
Resumption of firms. [) ava Ham, Bhagwant Singh and Harkishan. Mr. B. 

Elliott joined in December, 1808, and carried out tho settlement oFthe remain¬ 
der of the district, with the exception of two parganahs. The lpnd revenue 
of Aligarh in the year 1218, exclusive of the lands formerly held in farm or at a 
fixed revenue, stood at Rs. 20,74,010, or Rs. 4,00,906 above the land revenue 
of 1215. The revenue of the resumed farms was fixed at Rs. 8,12,835, and 
exceeded the revenue paid by the farmers by over three lakhs of rupees, yet the 
people did not complain, and only rejoiced at being delivered from tlie oppres¬ 
sion of the late farmers. The total revenue of 1216 fasli (1808-9 A. D.) is 
given by Mr. Hutchinson at Rs. 26,03,825, of 1217 at Rs. 28,60,661, and of 1218 
at Rs. 31,03,793, and the number of persons allowed to engage at 3,324. 

Tho settlement was too hurried to admit of that scrutiny into the rights of 
the proprietors which Government desired ; and in 1810 Mr. Fortescue, whilst 
regretting the frequency of sales for arrears, suggested that the separate posses¬ 
sion and responsibility of sharers might be attempted, when he believed that 
fewer sales would occur. The Board, accordingly, instructed Collectors to 

Board’s instructions. dl ° W a11 P ersons to claim Emission to the proprie¬ 
tary right, whether they had previously been admitted 
to engage for the Government revenue or not. Another cause of distress was 


1 A full account of (be arguments and proceedings in relation to this attempt at apermanent 
settlement is given iu Selections from Revenue Records, X. TV. F., 1818-20 : Calcutta, 1866; see 
page 29. 2 1st January, 1808. 
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the system of taking security for one-fourtli of the revenues from the zavnm- 
dars, which Mr. H. Newnham thus describes. 1 “ In this district many estates 
are confessedly in the actual possession of the securities,—in some cases on the 
strength of the security bond, in others by Jtatkina. Possession of the securi¬ 
ties, on whatever grounds, is equally injurious to the landholders and to Govern¬ 
ment. A process is issued to the landholder, who attends and says he is not in 
possession ; the security is then called upon, who frequently confesses posses¬ 
sion, but complains of loss, claims a settlement of accounts, and advances a 
variety of private engagements and pecuniary concerns. Legally, if the secu¬ 
rity has paid a fourth of the revenue for which he is responsible, he is released 
from every public demand. Supposing him to have paid the fourth, but to 
have realized the whole demand from the estate, in which way is the revenue 
recoverable ? The ruin of the estate is too often the object of the security, and 
possession gives him full means to effect that purpose. As many talukas have 
arisen through this cause, the landholders of large estates become security to 
ruin the smaller zaminddrs, and thereby increase their estates by the purchase 
of the former zamindars’ lands. The sufferings of the former class from this 
one cause are numberless, and I have reason to believe that nearly one-eighth 
of the whole landed property in this district is in this predicament.” The 
Board replied that they were aware of the inconveniences to which landholders 
were exposed by the requisition of security, and contemplated proposing to 
Government, from the expiration of the present leases, the exemption of actual 
proprietors of laud from the necessity of furnishing it. But it was not till 
November, 1817, that the Board authorized the Collector to dispense with the 
requisition of security in cases where it appeared unnecessary for the safety of 
the revenue. 

The settlement in the parganahs lately farmed was in every instance a pro- 

Settlemenfc of 1816-18 2 re3sive ° ne > “ d WaS ad °P ted wilh a vieW ° f affol ' din - 
worked badly in resumed temporary relief to the newly admitted village proprie- 

farms, m 

tors, and, at the same time, of retaining ultimately the 
assessment which these talnkadars were understood to have realized from them. 
It was also adopted in Firuzabad and Jalesar for the sake of securing the 
highest obtainable assessment for the last year of the lease, as such final assess¬ 
ment was, under the provisions of Regulation 7, 1807, to become permanent. 
This object failed in most of these parganahs. Mr. Newnham, writing 2 in 1811, 
says :—“The change in the management of the lands (from farmers to zamin- 
davs) appears to have failed in continuing the same state of high cultivation; 
in the place of a floating capital, of the command of labour, and all the ready 
powers of agriculture, men who had no wealth but their industry and proprie¬ 
tary rights were introduced, and who could not be expected to be able to entice 


‘To Board, I at January, 1811. 


* To Board 30th July, 1811. 
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into their villages, lyots to onltivate the lands which had been tilled by the 
personal servants of the talukadar as labourers, or as assignments in lieu of 
money wages, which compensation was not omitted in tho account of the assets. 
The newly acknowledged zamindars could only look to their ryots, on whom they 
increased the demand in proportion that the G-overnment demand increased 
towards themselves. A ryot, insolvent through misfortune, or resisting a claim 
he could scarcely discharge, soon gave rise to difficulties, and the ruinous vacancy 
which the flight or death of ryots or labourers occasioned was in no way to be 


remedied.” 

The next settlement was for four years. Since the revocation by the autho¬ 
rities in Europe of the promised permanency of the second triennial settlement 
might have been understood to authorize a recurrence 
I 2 ?au 22 ™/ai?£ to the original provisions of Regulation IX. of 1805, 

1814-15 A.D.) which had prescribed that, on the expiration of such 

second triennial settlement, a third settlement for four years, from 1219 to 
1222 fasli was to be formed on specified principles, it would probably have been 
advisable to have adopted this measure to equalize the assessments on particular 
estates; but as Regulation X. of 1812, which rescinded Regulation X. of 1807, 
was silent in regard to such intermediate re-settlement, the only modifications 
attempted during the four years preceding the expiration of the decennial 
period from the conquest (1223 fasli), for which provision was made, consisted 
of annual expedients for the management of the deteriorated estates, while those 
who continued to pay the assessments of 1218 fasli wei’e left undisturbed. 

Mr. G, F. Ferguson in 1812-13 slightly increased the revenue, and the 
number of persons admitted to engagements rose from 3,324 to 4,612, show¬ 
ing that the Board’s directions in 1810 were not overlooked. Though the 
charges of collection were decreased, and there was more supervision, heavy 
balances accrued, with remissions, reductions, and partial re-settlements, in con- 

Distritmtion of fiscal ad- sequence of landholders absconding and sales of land 
ministration. not meeting purchasers. The accounts of the re- 

sc-ttlement of farmed villages show a decrease in the revenue of Rs. 90,443 in 
1219, Rs. 23,474 in 1220, and Rs, 1,03,600 in 1221. Attempts at the 
demarcation of village boundaries were now for the first time made. In 
1814-15, the Western Board sent Messrs. Calvert and Boulderson to take 
charge of a portion of the district. Parganahs Anupsbahr, Akrabad, Gangiri, 
Jahangirabad, Jalali, Pachlana, and Sikandra Rao were made over to Mr. 
Calvert, together with some parganahs of Etawa and Fatehgarh. Parganahs 
Sadabad, Ahandauli, Mahdban, Mat, liruzabad, J"alesar, Raya, Sonai, and 
Bahpu were intrusted to Mr. Boulderson, and Mr. Ferguson retained charge 
of Koil and the remaining parganahs. In 1816, Mr. Ferguson resumed charge 
of the eastern division on Mr. Calvert’s departure. In the same year, three 
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parganalis, Firuzabad, Bahpu and Khandauli, were transferred to Agra, and at 
that time paid a revenue of Rs. 3,77,711. 1 At the same time Noh Jhil and 
Sikandra were given over to Mr. Boulderson, and the Kasganj tahsil was 
received from Etawa. 2 

The fourth settlement for five years was made by Messrs. Ferguson, Calvert 

Fourth settlement, 1223 ^ ^" ul dersou for the parganahs under their rcspec- 

to 1227 fasti, or is.5-.6 to tivo charges, giving an aggregate land revenue of 
3819-2J A.D. ° r = a 

Rs. 30,29,833, being an increase on the former settlement 
of Rs. 2,74,638. In the old farmed parganahs the rates established by Mr. 
Boulderson reached the highest assessment of 1218. In submitting an aecouut 
of the portions of the district settled by Messrs. Ferguson and Calvert, the 
Board of Commissioners, after noticing the considerations which led to the exten¬ 
sion of the settlement of 1218 for four years, and the principles on which that 
measure was founded, remark :—“ A progressive settlement, which should rest 
on a speculation of prospective improvement, will generally defeat itself. The 
landholders seldom look beyond the immediate operations of the current year, 
and will thoughtlessly bind themselves to a future incumbrance of any extent for 
the sake of a present relief. A moderate enhancement would pei'haps stimulate 
their exertions, and industry to meet it, particularly if it be limited to a portion 
of the lease, so as to leave to them in the remainder of the terra the benefits of 
such industry. But, generally speaking, wheu the actual pressure of a 
load (the weight of which they did not estimate) falls upon them, they 
recede in despair from the struggle, and the result not only disappoints the 
anticipated increaso from expected improvement, but will frequently produce 
a retrograde falling off in the former cultivation. This remark is fully 
exemplified in several of the accounts now submitted to your Lordship, where 
the deficiency on the ultimate demand of the former settlement far oxoeeds 
the difference between that demand and what had been punctually realized 
in the early part of the lease. The remark might also bo deemed as 
affording an argument against the new arrangements which are proposed 
for your Lordship’s sanction, as a large proportion of them are at a progressive 
assessment. But in the present instance the measure is principally confined to 
the re-establishment of temporary abatements. Those cases in which the progres¬ 
sive assessment is at an increase upon the former settlement are comparatively 
few', and of inconsiderable amount, and the further additions to the assessment 
of the current year, vdiich has been realized with sufficient punctuality, are 
trifling. In taking a view of these settlements, and of the accounts of the other 
portion of the district, we cannot hesitate in offering to your Lordship our 
deliberate opinion that no increase of revenue can be expected from any future 


1 Salipu, Rs. 40,028: Khandauli, Rs. 68,255 5 Firuzabad, ns. 203,428 j see Board’s Records, 5th 
November, 1816, No. 1. -Ibid, 31st December, 1816, No. 16 
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re-settlement of this district. These arrangements have certainly remedied 
many errors and inaccuracies which have occurred in the former settlement , 
but, exclusive of errors, which are perhaps unavoidable in a general settlement, 
and of probable embarrassments from unfavourable seasons, much counterac¬ 
tion to any future re-settlement is to be apprehended from the landholders 
themselves, who have learnt the mode of anticipating the requisition of an 
increase by a redaction of tbe assets towards the expiration of the lease, either 
by throwing the land altogether out of cultivation, or by discontinuing the 
culture of the more valuable produce, such as sugar-cane, cotton, &c. This 
latter measure affects also the revenue of the customs. Section 7, Regulation 
IX., 1805, held out to the landholders of the conquered provinces the hope of a 
permanent settlement from the year 1223. The promise may, indeed, be said 
to be partial, and to be not very clearly defined, as it is restricted to those lands 
which may be in a state of cultivation to warrant the measure. But the land¬ 
holders looked only to the promise, and did not calculate on the reservation 
attached to it. The disappointment is accordingly general. Even under this 
reservation, a majority of the parganahs in this district would, on a comparison 
of the improvable land with that in actual cultivation, be found not to possess 
more of the former than what the landholders might he deemed entitled to as 
the future reward of their industry. Considerable abatements were granted (in 
some cases apparently on insufficient grounds) in the first years of this settle¬ 
ment ; but the Board deemed it expedient to waive a retrospective revision of 
them, an indulgence which has probably contributed to the punctuality with 
which the revenue has, generally speaking, hitherto been paid. The land fit 
for cultivation is stated at more than two -thirds of the land under tillage, so 
that of the arable laud little more than seven-twelfths are in cultivation. The 


waste also appears very extensive, 1 —the twenty-five parganahs, regarding 
which this information is furnished, exhibit 281 farms out of an aggregate of 
1,692 estates.” 

This quinquennial settlement was extended in the ceded parganahs for five 


lettlemcnt extended. 


years by Regulation XVI. of 1816, and again for five 
years by order of Government in 1822, and for a 


furtherterm of five years, from 1235 to 1239 fasli (1827-8 to!831-2 A. D.), by 
Government orders of the 13 th April 1826. In the conquered parganahs it was 
extended for five years, from 1228 to 1232 fasli, by orders of Government in 
1818. Soon after the formation of this settlement it was found advisable to 


restrain tahsildars from exacting interest on balances and from taking villages 
under direct management without the express sanction of the Collector. These 


settlements were again extended from 1233 to 1237 fasli (1815-16 to 1829-30, 
A. D.), to allow time for the inquiries directed by Regulation VII. of 1822, 
1 Settlement Records, H.-W, P., 32. 
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while certain parganahs in which the errors were most glaring were exempted 
from the rule of extension and were immediately settled. 

For the settlement under Regulation VII. of 1822 scarcely any extra estab- 
inadequatc provision for Bshment was allowed in this district, and the Collee- 
revision of settlement. tor’s time was too much occupied by the other duties 

of his office to admit of his careful attention being given to the detailed and 
laborious enquiry prescribed by Regulation VII. of 1822. Tt was found at the 
next settlement of this district, that milages settled under this Regulation were 
generally over-assessed. Mr. H. Rose, in reporting the settlements of par¬ 
ganahs JaMli, Akrabad, Sikandra Rao and Marahra in 1839, writes that “ out 
of 37 villages settled under Regulation VII. of 1822, 35 required reduction of 
revenue to the extent of Rs. 0,440, on a jama of Rs. 47,533. The svstem 
of settlement under that Regulation undoubtedly tended to cause over-assess¬ 
ment; hut that system, faulty as it was, had not fair play in this district, 
where the Settlement Officer, when he was not satisfied with the revenue 
which his papers warranted him to demand, was in the habit of appointing 
native assessors for the express purpose of raising the estimate of assets. 
That under such a method of settlement some estates should have broken down 
and others should now exhibit marks of over-assessment is not to be wondered 
at. The matter for surprise is that the whole have not been ruined long 


ago.” 

Mr. Stirling gives the following lamentable description of the state of the 
district in his time :—“ The consequence of the inadequacy of the tahsili estab- 
lisments, and their inefficiency, has been that almost all the villages in this 
district have been mortgaged, farmed, sold or given over to creditors. A few 
intriguing, dishonest and avaricious men, have by indirect means possessed them¬ 
selves of the greater portion of the most flourishing estates in this district. 
These changes of property have upset all kinds of village rights, and the 
individual claims of cultivators, amongst whom tenfold more distress has been 
occasioned than has been experienced in any district of which I have had 
charge.” In a subsequent letter to the Commissioner of Agra, dated 19th May, 
1832, Mr. Stirling attributes much of the prevailing distress in the country to 
the abolition of the Benares mint, the bankrupty of indigo factories, and the 
reduced purchases of Government, He stated the effects of the abolition of 
the mint to be, first, a considerable enhancement of the price of coin as com¬ 
pared with silver bullion; second, an unavoidable continued debasement of the 
currency ; third, a growing scarcity of the circulating medium ; and he con¬ 
sidered the commerce and agriculture of the country to have suffered from these 
causes at the rate of eleven per cent., and that the prices of commodities and 
of grain and labour had fallen to that extent. The bankruptcy of all the indigo 
manufactories not only occasioned the failure of many respectable native Louses, 
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but swept away a large amount of currency from those channels of circulation 
in which it had been long employed, and had afforded occupation to the indus¬ 
try of a great number of commercial men and agriculturists. Such a con¬ 
vulsion caused no inconsiderable distress ; hut happily the immediate loss did 
not fall with too great a weight on the country. Owing to the practice of mak¬ 
ing large advances, the people had received perhaps more than the full price of 
their labour and commodities, and when the treasure usually expended on indigo 
works ceased to floiv, they had only to turn their attention to the production of 
grain. Mr. Stirling calculated the diminution of tho Company’s purchases to 
he about ten lakhs of rupees annually. At the same time Mr. Smith thinks 1 
that, during this period, though at first much land was left out of cultivation 
ancl many of the old proprietors lost their villages, still there had been much 
general progress. In 1815, the total cultivated area of the district as it then 
stood, exclusive of the large talukas, was only 934,078 acres; and if 100,000 
acres he taken as the area under cultivation in the talukas, the total cultivated 
area will have been 1,034,078 acres. “ But the cultivated area of the district, 
reduced to its present size at the time of last settlement, was 839,127 acres, or 
81 per cent, of the total cultivation of about three districts in 1835. Iam 
rather under the mark in concluding that by tho time the last settlement was 
finished, cultivation in Aligarh, even since 1815, had at least doubled, and that 
since 1803 it must have more than doubled. In 1815 the revenue fell at 
Es. 3-G-5 per cultivated acre, and at last settlement (1838) though the revenue 
was increased, it fell at only Rs. 2-3-1 per cultivated acre.” 

In 1833, Mr. John Thornton was appointed to officiate as Deputy Collector 
Mr. John Thornton's re- °f Aligarh, and was intrusted with the revision of the 
vis ’ ot1, settlement under Regulation LX. of 1833. He joined 

his appointment in December of that year, and remained in charge of the set¬ 
tlement office five years, during which time he finished the settlement of parga- 
nalis Hathras, Mursan, Gorni, Hasangarh, Khair, Chandaus, Somna, Koil, 
Atrauli, Murthal and the talukas of Bhamauri Rah and Ddtauli. He also made 
a summary settlement for six years of parganak Tappal, part of the jagir of the 
Begam Smnru, which had lapsed by lier death in 1837. Mr. Thornton was 
succeeded by Mr. II. Rose, who took charge in December, 1838, and finished 
the settlement of the remaining parganahs, viz., Sikaudra Rao, Marahra, Akra- 
bad, Jalali and Baranli in July, 1839. Both Mr. Thornton and Mr. Rose were 
ably assisted by Mr. W. B. Wright, formerly Superintendent of the Customs 
line at Hansi, who v'as appointed, at Mr. Thornton’s recommendation, in 1837, 
as Assistant in the settlement. In 1840, parganak Tappal was resettled by 
Mr. Wright, at a revenue of Bs. 1,18,206. 

1 Settlement Report, p. 63 : tho opinion of Mr. Smith as Settlement Officer is particularly 
valuable on this point. 
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By this revision of the settlement a total increase in the assessment was 
Principles of assess- gained of Bs. 75,785, but this increase was mainly 
ment in 1838. effected on the estates of some of the talnkadars, who, 

during the past settlements, had contrived to conceal their real resources. 
Under the new system of settlement, such an evasion of the just demand of 
Government was almost impossible. The Settlement Officer no longer trusted to 
arbitrary valuations of assets and estimates of area formed by the kanrmgoes and. 
patwaris. Each village was accurately surveyed, measured and mapped, field by 
field, and the lands divided into four classes with reference to their proximity to 
the village, as at present. These four classes were comprehended in the two great 
divisions of irrigated and unirrigated lands, and for each class average par- 
ganah rent-rates were framed from the results of a careful enquiry into the 
actual rents paid by cultivators for such lands, and by a comparison with the 
rates in neighbouring parganabs. These rates, applied to the areas of each 
class of land, gave the village rent-roll or gross assets of each village, and the 
jama or Government demand was then obtained by a deduction in favour of the 
zamindars of not less than 30 per cent, on the gross assets. This demand was 
further tested by an examination of the recorded assets of the estate for the past 
ten years, and by the dead or estimate of the tahsilddi-s. Nothing could be more 
fair than such an assessment, provided that the lands were rightly classified. 
Mr. Thornton and Mr. Bose were careful to satisfy themselves on these important 
points ; one or two of the talukaddrs tried to obtain easy terms by throwing a 
great proportion of their lands out of cultivation at the time of settlement, and 
by stopping up their earthen wells; but Mr. Thornton readily detected the fraud. 
The revenue survey was made between the years 1833 and 1837, when 
parganah Tappal was surveyed by Captain Brown, and the remaining parga- 
nahs by Captain Wrouglitou. In most instances the hhasrdhs or indices, and. 
shajrah% or field maps were furnished by the survey establishment, but it is to 
be regretted that these important documents were in general drawn up very 
incorrectly, especially the field maps. 

Mr. W. H. Smith made the existing settlement of the district between 18(56 
Mr. W. H. Smith on past and 1873. In reviewing the past fiscal history of the 
settlements. district, he writes :—“ From all the authorities and 

facts which I have considered, my deductions are as follow:—That at the time of 
the conquest the entire district was in a terrible state of disorganization; that 
population was defective and much land out of cultivation ; that the zaminddra 
generally were in a depressed and unsettled state ; and that they, were called 
upon to pay a very heavy revenue before they had recovered from the injurious 
results of former misrule, but that the good effect of our rule very soon became 
manifest. With the aid of remissions and reductions, which were largely 
resorted to, in other words, by lenient treatment, they tided over times of difficulty, 
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Meanwhile population arid cultivation alike increased, and within 30 years there 
was double as much land under the plough as before, while the assessments 
bavin" been, with few exceptions, left untouched after 1819, the incidence of the 
revenue rate on the cultivated acre fell lower and lower, and at the end the people 
were paying half the rate for double the amount of land. No doubt the revenue 
was even then heavy, and from time to time had seasons may have caused 
much individual and partial distress, but on the whole the landholders of the 
district maintained their original position, and the general resnlts of the 30 years 
•was a constantly improved revenue administration, and in the mass an enor¬ 
mous amelioration in general progress and prosperity.” 

The principles of assessment adopted at the present settlement were sub- 
principles of assessment stantially the same as those described above, but in work- 
in 1865-74. ing ou t the average rates, the particular rates which 

each class of soil actually paid were first discovered, and then these rates were 
applied to the soils as classified, and the general total of these rates was taken 
as the estimate for the tract of country for which they had been selected. The 
classification of soils adopted has already been noticed (p. 352); and here it 
may be said that this classification is the one acknowledged by the people in their 
owu transactions ; and the rates found to prevail, and on’which the assessment is 
based, represent actual facts. The general rates, modified by the peculiar local 
characteristics of each estate, form the basis of the individual assessment of 
these estates. The following statement shows the initial and expiring revenue 
of the past settlement, and the new revenue for each tahsxl in the district:— 
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The new assessment has resulted in an increase of Its. 3,06,100, or 16‘6 per 
cent, over the initial revenue of the old assessment, and of Rs. 2,90,573, or 16’2 
per cent, over the current revenue, and this, too, though the proportion taken by 
the State has fallen from G8'9 per cent, to 50 per cent, of the rental assets. The 
causes of this increase are the increase in cultivation, population and irrigation, 
and the rise in the v aluo of laud, rents and prices. Resides the land revenue, 
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Bs. 2,14,551-7-6 are collected for the ten ]jer cent, cess under Act XVIII. of 
1871, and Rs. 1,08,117 for patwaris’ fees, bringing up the total demand from 
the district to Rs. 24,70,011, and giving an increase of 23'8 per cent, on the 
old demand. In tabsilis Koil and Atrauli, the new demand was collected in 
1871-72 j in Iglas and Ivhair in 1872-73; and in Hathras and Sikandra Rao 
in 1873-74. The settlement will probably be confirmed from 1871 to 1901. 

The following statement gives the official account of the revenue demand, 
collections, and balances from 1860-61 to 1872-73. 
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Turning from the land to the proprietary body, I shall now take up the great 
talukas for which the district is noted. For the history of the Jat talukas of 


Hathras, Mursan and Iglas, we have the valuable 
report of Mr. John ThorntoD, from which the following 
account is mainly taken. 1 All these families trace their origin to a man 
named Makan, who about the end of the sixteenth or the beginning of the 
seventeenth century oamo from Rajputana to the neighbourhood of Mursan, 
He was a Jat of the Temva tribe, and on bis arrival found the country occu¬ 
pied by Rajputs and Jats of the Khokhen tribe, Makan married a woman of 
the Khokhen tribe, and partly through the influence of her clansmen, and partly, 
probably, on account of the surrounding country being imperfectly cultivated, 
he and his descendants, during the next three generations, were enabled to 
obtain possession of a considerable tract of country, which they divided amongst 
themselves. Each sirb-division became the parent of a number of hamlets 
(dakhili mauza), the occupants of which are all of the same caste, and ttace 
their origin to the common ancestor who founded the parent village (asli 


1 Settlement Reports, N.-W. P., I., 241. 
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Successors of Nandriim. 


mama). These clusters ot’ villages in the course of time became known as 
taluk as, The tract occupied by the Temva Jdts was known as tappa Jo&r, 
because the town of Joar or Jawar was the principal place therein, or the resi¬ 
dence of the head of the family. Tappa Joar belonged to parganah Jalesav, but 
in the reign of Shahjahan (iu 1652 A. D.), Sadullah Khan took 200 villages 
from Jalesar, including the Jat tappa, 80 villages from Mahaban, and 7 from 
Khandaidi, and formed them into a new parganah, which he called after his 
own name, Sadahad. The Jat confederation had become firmly established at the 
death of Shahjahan in 1658 A. D.; and during the wars that ensued for the pos¬ 
session of the throne, Nandrnm, a great-grandson of Makan, found means to 
establish himself as head of his tribe. Possessed of great abilities, and supported 
by the Porach Raja of Daryapur, Nandram not only refused to pay the land-tax, 
but succeeded in incorporating several villages not owned by Jats into the Jdt 
tappa of Joar. When Aurangzeb became firmly established on the throne, 
Nandram submitted to the emperor, and was rewarded with the Jchidmat zamin- 
dari or revenue management of Joar and Tochigarh. He subsequently received 
r grant, conferring the police management also upon him, with the title of faujdar. 

Nandram’s influence remained unimpaired until his death in 1695 A. D. 

He left fourteen sons, of whom three only need he 
mentioned here :—Znlkaran, the eldest; Jai Singh, 
the second son; and Bhoj Singh, the seventh son, The Hathras family is des- 
ceudedfrom Jai Singh, and that of Mursan from Zulkaran Singh. Znlkaran died 
before his father, and for some years Bhoj Singh took the lead amongst the 
brethren. It is probable that the authority of Bhoj Singh varied just as he 
was able to secure the favour of the local Government officers. At last, in 
1716 A. D., Bhoj Singh obtained from Sayyid Abdullah, the famous minister 
of Farrukhsiyar, a grant in terms similar to that conferred upon Nandram by 
Aurangzeb, and in the following year a remission of revenue as jaejir. The 
two brothers, Jai Singh and Bhoj Singh, divided the tappa equally between them, 
and transmitted their possessions to their sons. Bhoj Singh died in 1750 A. D. 
and left three sons. Of these, Mohan Singh obtained taluka Simardhari; Jagat 
Singh, the eldest son, received talukas Barba and Tuksdn, and left Barba to his 
eldest son, Partab, whilst his second son, Muktawal Singh, received Tuksan, and 
transferred it to Phup Singh of Mursan. Kanjal Singh, the third son of Bhoj 
Singh, received Ghotwa and Kotha Patta, but he was ousted in 1768 on account 
of arrears, and the talukas were divided between tho Hathras and Mursan Rajas, 

We have now to trace the history of the family of Jai Singh. He died in 
1749 A.D., and left two sons: Sdwant Singh, the 
younger son, received a number of villages as his share, 
which he formed into a taluka named Gubr&ri; but the greater portion of the 
estate came into the hands of the eldest son, Baran Singh, a man of m-eat acti- 


Jai Singh. 
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vity and determination of character. In 1752 Baran Singh induced the amil 
of the Oudh Vazir to transfer to him Hathras and the surrounding villages, held 
until then by a clan of Porach Rajputs, and when Surajtnal, in 1760, expelled 
Ratan Singh, the Porach talukadar of Mendu, Baran Singh had influence 
enough to secure the revenue management for himself. Baran Singh died in 
1668 and left two sons. The younger of these, by name Sakat Singh, succeeded 
to most of those villages included in his father's estate which had formed a 
portion of the old tappa Joar. Those ware divided after his death into two 
smaller talukas, Karas andKaril,—the former fell to the share of his son Durga 
Singh, and the second son, Udai Singh, obtained Karil. But all the individual 
acquisitions of Baran Singh descended to his eldest son, Bhuri Singh, who did 
not survive many years, and during whose time the estate appears neither to 
have increased nor diminished. Bhuri Singh died in 1775 A. D., and Daya 
Ram, his youngest son, found means to supplant his elder brother, Nawal Singh, 
in by far the larger part of his father’s possessions. The latter retired to 
Beswan and founded the Beswsin taluka. 

Before commencing the history of Daya Ram, I will give the genealogical 
tree of the family, from Malian the founder, which will 

Daya u»m. show the ancestors from whom the several taluka- 

ddrs in Hathras are descended. It is taken from Mr. Thornton’s report, and 
purposely omits mention of those sons of Handram whose descendants are 
extinct, or who obtained portions of territory which never came at a subsequent 
period into the possession of Daya Ram, and which have therefore never been 
included in parganah Hathras :— 


Zulkarau 
(BeaMursdn.) 


Jat Singh. 
Sawant Singh. 


BUo] Slngb. 


Nandrfim, Fau)ddr. 


Churdnian, 
(Tochi garh.) _ 

Subha Efim, 
(Eujraut) 


Jo swan t. 
i 


Adiuaran, 

(Srinagar) 


Balrisdl, TcJ Singh, 
(Sharers In Tochigarh.) 


Bijaf, 

(Harrdmpur* 


Bhtiri. Bhawan, 

| (Gnbriirl) 


Kishan, 

(Gnbriirl.) 


Nawal. TbA&nr Daya Edna. 

i ( i ~i l 

Jiwarim Harklshan, Goblnd. Sakat. 


Randhir Jaikishan, Adopted son. \ 

flee llendu.) (eae Be.win Durga. TJda'i. \ 

and Shahzidpur,) | 1 \ 

Indarjit, Sundar, \ 

(talu..a Kiras,) (taluka Karil.) \_ 

Jagat^ Singh. 


(taluka Barba.) (talulta Tnlcrin.) 


Mohan Singh. 
• 1 


Kanjal Singh. 


KiuisMt Singh. Bimbakah. 

Jagat Singh. (Kotha Tatta.) 
(Sibaadaraj.) 
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The descendants of Ghuraman and Jaswaut held possession of Toohigarh and 
Bahramgarhi at Mr. Thornton’s settlement. They had possession of other 
villages also at different times; but as all but these two had been in possession, 
of Daya Ram for 38 years, the possession of the descendants of these two 
sons of jffandram was confirmed in these two villages only. The descendants 
also of Bijai Singh were confirmed in the possession of Harrampur as a sub¬ 
tenure of talukas Barba and Grujrat. Muktawal Singh, soil of Jagat Singh, 
was dispossessed of his estate by Pimp Singh of Mnrsan, who also acquired 
Kanjal Singh’s share in Kotha Patha, and his share in Chotwa fell to Daya 
Earn. 

“ A few separate villages were added to the estate by Thakur Daya Earn, 

„ „. through arrangements made with the amils of the 

Daya Ram. f 

neighbouring parganahs ; but his chief efforts appear 

te have been directed towards the expulsion of the other descendants of Nand 
Mm from their several estates, and the annexation of the latter to his own exten¬ 
sive possessions. In 1776 A. D., taluka Simardhari fell into his hands. In 1779, 
taluka Toehigarh met the same fate. Taluka Gubrari followed in 1794, and 
taluka Barba in 1799 A. D. The last named taluka had been taken out of the 
talukaddr's hands by the Marbattas 22 years before, during which interval the 
revenue was collected by amils from the village communities. These transac¬ 
tions are said by TMikur Daya Earn to have taken place in the way of sale, 
mortgage or the like, hut it is probable that little option was allowed to the 
weaker party. The subsequent possession of the Thakur was not uninterrupted, 
as the Government of the time in some years preferred to collect its dues from 
each village by means of its own officers. Talukas Karas and Karil were allowed 
to remain in the hands of their former occupants, who were more nearly 
related to Daya Earn, as the foregoing account will show ; but they were con¬ 
sidered as included in the main estate, and the revenue required from them by 
the Government was paid by Thakur Daya H&m himself. Such was the state 
of things at the commencement of our rule in 1803 A. D.” 

After the conquest of Aligarh, the Commander-in-Ckief used every means 
1303 . H _ Bis power to conciliate Daya Ram. He was con¬ 

firmed in the possession of his ancestral lands in Hatk- 
ras on the same terms on which he had held them under the Markatta Govern¬ 
ment. The revenue was fixed at Es. 1,62,828, and remained at that sum until 
1807-8. In the following year talukas Gubrari and Simardhari were assigned 
to him in jdgi'r, and he was allowed to engage for the remainder of the par- 
ganah at a revenue, fixed for his life at Es. 93,620. No land of interference was 
made with his interior management, and indeed he was allowed to remain so 
independent that the people count the introduction of British rule in the par- 
ganah from the date of Daya Bam’s expulsion. It was probably the injudicious 
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relaxation of our clue authority and superintendence which led to his eventual 
ruin. 1 During the commotions caused by the war with Holkar and the rebellion 
of Duncli Khan, Daya Ram certainly did good service : ho kept his part of the 
district free from the rebels, and be also raised a force of cavalry, for which 
however he was paid liberally by the Commander-in-Chief. But he soon dis¬ 
played a spirit of insubordination and disaffection, and as early as September, 
1806, the Resident of Dehli wrote to the Magistrate of Aligarh to the effect that 
letters had been received by Holkar from Daya Ram expressive of discontent, 
and recommending the Magistrate to keep a watchful eye on him. Daya Ram 
and the other chiefs of his tribe, viz.. Bhagwant Singh of Mursdn, and Har- 
kishan Singh of Beswan, appear to have made it a point of honour never to pay the 
Government demand till the last moment to which they could safely put it off; 
and the Collector, conscious of his inability to enforce the demand, was obliged 
to content himself with repeated remonstrances, and an occasional vigorous 
representation to the Board of Commissioners of the state of affairs in those 
talukas. On one occasion, 8th August, 1810, the Collector stated that‘‘ the 
principle on which these talukadars withhold their revenue is, that in the event 
of hostilities they may have a supply of cash, or that Government, with a view to 
the debt, may he prevented from proceeding to extremities.” Not less fre¬ 
quent were the complaints of the Magistrates against these talukaddrs for 
affording a secure asylum to offenders of all descriptions, for levying arbitrary- 
duties, for omittiug to report the occurrence of heinous crimes, and for disre¬ 
garding the authority of the courts of judicature. At length, in July, 1816, the 
Magistrate (Mr. Majoribanks) reported the gross misconduct of Thakur Daya 
Ram in refusing, after repeated injunctions, to deliver up four offenders in a 
case of murder; and he strongly recommended that both Daya Ram and 
Bhagwant Singh should bo deprived of their privilege of exemption from the 
police system introduced in the other parts of the district. This report reached 
the Supreme Government at a time when it was particularly politic not to pas3 
over such misconduct, as a rising of the Pathan population of Rohilkhand 
a few months before had shown that the minds of the people in this part of our 
dominions were very unsettled. “ It was therefore important to strike a blow 
that should impress all ranks with a proper estimate of our vigour and military 
means. At the close of 1816 it was resolved to reduce both Daya Ram and 

1 In ISOS Daya Ram held a farm of Rs. 3,31,000 revenue, and was proprietor of an estate 
assessed at Rs, 1,36,000. For matters connected with his history see Board’s Records, 22nd April, 

1806 , No. 6; 20th June, 1806, No, 17 j 27th June, 1806, Nos. 17 to 20 August 1806, No. 1 ; 26th 
August, 1806, Nos. 7-8 j 6th, September, 1806, No. 17-23 ; 23rd September, 1806 ; 13th January. 

1807, Nos. 6-7 t 6th February, 1807, No. 7 ; 23rd January, 1808, No. 28; 28th May, 1808, No. 6; 
39th August, 1808, No. 22 ; 21st February, 1809, No. 25} 26th February, 1809, No, 48; 26th 
March, 1809, Nos, 46-53; 8th June, 1809, No, 27 j 2 1st November, 1809, No. 39A ; 21st November 
1809, No. 29. 
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Bhagwant Singh to the level of subjects, and to employ an overwhelming 
force for that purpose, as well to beat down all opposition as to give eclat to the 
measure. The divisions from Oawnpore, Meerut and Muttra were accordingly 
ordered to concentrate upon Hiithras, and place themselves under the imme¬ 
diate command of Major-General Marshall, the officer commanding in the field. 
Hiithras was reokoned one of the strongest forts in India, It was kept in the 
completest state of repair, and every improvement that was introduced into the 
neighbouring fortress of Aligarh, such as preparing a covered way, raising a 
glacis, and levelling the height of the ramparts, was carefully copied by Daya 
Earn. On the 21st of February the place was invested on all sides; and Daya 
Itam was then summoned to surrender a gate of his fort, and allow of its being 
dismantled. After some evasion on his part, and a negotiation which lasted till 
the 16th, ho finally refused, when the siege immediately commenced. The katra 
or fortified town was breached and evacuated on the 23rd ; approaches were 
then made to the fort, and batteries erected under a smart though ineffectual 
fire from the ramparts. By the 1st of March the works of the besiegers were 
completed, and on the following morning forty-two mortars and three breach¬ 
ing batteries of heavy guns began to play on the fort. Such powerful means 
had never yet been employed against any fortified place in India, and the effect 
was beyond measure destructive and astonishing to the garrison. The batteries 
continued to play till evening, when at 5 o’clock a large magazine blew up 
within the place, destroying half the garrison and nearly all the buildiugs. 
The effect is described to have been awful. Daya Bam with a few horse made 
his escape in the dark that same night, and, though challenged and pursued by 
a piquet of the 8th dragoons, got off with little damage. The rest of the gar¬ 
rison, in attempting to follow, were driven in and obliged to surrender at dis¬ 
cretion, Bhagwant Singh agreed to dismantle his fort on the first summons; 
and thus was this important object gained, with the loss of only one European 
and five natives killed on our side, while the impression of the utter 1 futility 
of resistance spread far and wide through Hindustan.” 

On the expulsion of Daya Earn his property was confiscated, and an oppor- 

Measures consequent on tunity arose for restoring the condition of the village 
the expulsion ot Daya Rim. occupail ts, and for admitting them to the same liberal 
terms and the same direct intercourse with Government that were allowed to 
men of a similar class in other places. Notwithstanding the oppressive and 
arbitrary rule of Daya Earn, the original proprietors, in the greater number 
of villages, " still adhered to tho soil, which they claimed as their own, and 
even where this was not the case, there frequently existed individuals or 
families who, though originally located by the talukadar himself, and therefore 
pot strictly entitle d to protection, might have been considered worthy of it from 
1 Phaser's Transactions in India, I., 419, 
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long possession, improvement of the cultivation, or other causes. If this liberal 
and just course had been then pursued after due and careful enquiry, all the 
distress and confusion which subsequently existed might have been avoided, 
aud there would still have remained a considerable number of estates, to the 
occupancy of which no one could with reason lay claim, and which mio-ht 
therefore have beeu made over by Government to any one whom they wished 
to favour. But though all correspondence which took place at the time shows 
clearly that the intentions of Government coincided with the above views, yet 
those intentions were defeated by the superficial way in which the question 
was taken up by the local officers, and the too ready acquiescence of the Board 
of Revenue in thoir representations. Misled by the title of zamindar, which 
Daya Rain had enjoyed in the greater part of the parganab, and considering, 
as was then too often done, that the unrestricted power which the TMkur had 
exeroised was the true index to his just and rightful interest, the Collector 
thought that no individuals or communities throughout the narganah could be 
entitled to protection, for the sole reason that none had hitherto been protected. 
It followed as a necessary corollary to this proposition, that the Government 
were authorized, after Daya Ram’s forfeiture, to make over any portion of 
the ostate, to whomever they choso, in absolute proprietary tenure, and to- 
derive a larger revenue from such part as they might keep in their own hands 
than would have been demanded from a tract of equal size and fertility 
olsewhere. 

“ In consequence of these unfortunate and erroneous conclusions, the five 
Establishment of the talukas of Jo6r, viz., Simardhari, Barha, Gubrdri, Karll 

talnkaa. and Karas, wore restored to the descendants of the for¬ 

mer talukad&rs, who, in the three first eases, had been wholly dispossessd for the 
respective periods of forty-one, forty, and twenty-three years, while the real 
owners or occupants of the soil in every separate village, who still retained and 
cultivated it, were admitted to no engagements, and were left in the condition 
of tenants-at-will. The rest of tho parganah was composed of single and inde¬ 
pendent villages, of which 31 were made over to Tbakur Jiwa R&m as a mark 
of the favour of Government under the name of taluka Mendu, and 20 were 
committed in the same manner to Thakur Jaikishan, under the appellation 
of taluka Shahzadpur. These two individuals, of whom the former was a. 
son, and the latter a grandson, of Nawal Singh, elder brother of Daya Ram, 
were supposed to have shown good will to our authority during the operations 
against Hathraa. This indeed was a politic, and in their case, owing to the 
supersession of Nawal Singh before narrated, a natural course to adopt. After 
the success of those operations they applied to be admitted as farmers of part of 
the forfeited estate ; but the Governor-General thought fit to direct, as a fuller 
means of evincing his approbation of their services, that they should be installed 
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as proprietors of some of those villages which might have been held by Th&kur 
Daya Ram, 1 in undisputed proprietary tenure.’ No injustice could have been 
caused by this order if it had been properly executed; but as it was left to the 
Collector to decide what villages had really been thus held by Raya R&m, the 
objections which were urged by the people, whose estates were selected by the 
new talukadars, against this transfer of them to other masters were disregarded 
in every instance. 

When these arrangements had been decided upon, the new settlement, 
I’ormation of the settle- which was to commence with 1226 fasli (1818-19 
meat of i22C/asl». A. D.), came under consideration. This settlement was 

intended to last for only five years, but unfortunately, with the exception of 13 
villages and certain modifications of the land revenue in others, it remained in 
force till Mr. Thornton’s revision. Though the higher authorities were still 
anxious that all undcr-rights should bo protected as well in the different talukas 
as in that part of the parganali which remained under the immediate manage¬ 
ment of the Government officers, this object was most imperfectly attained, 
cither as regarded the real and effectual preservation of the under-tenures 
themselves, or the selection of the parties who were entitled to hold them. A 
very hasty and incomplete inquiry took place into the names of those who 
were termed mukadams in every village. Under this unmeaning title were 
included individuals of all classes, from the original zamindar to the Inami of 
Th&kur Daya Bam, who had obtained possession of a village on condition of 
furnishing a certain number of horses. And while it was clearly considered 
indispensable that some persons should he recorded in every case under the 
appellation in question, oven when no one claimed it, it seems to have been 
thought of little moment, when claimants did appear, to select those who 
could show the best title. The gross assets of every village being then assumed, 
in most cases at a very full, and in many at an excessive amount, the 
revenue payable by these mukadams to the talukadars in talukas Mendu and 
Shabzadpur, and to Government in the miscellaneous villages, was determined 
by a deduction of only 10 per cent, to cover all risks and expenses, including 
the patwari’s fees. From the amount thus payable by the mukadams in Mendu 
and Shabzadpur, 15 per cent, was deducted for the profit of the talukadars, 
and the remainder formed the Government revenue. In the five Joar talukas 
no deduction whatever was made in favour of the mukadams ; and though it 
would seem to have been vaguely intended that no more than the assumed 
gross rental, under the name of the raibandi, should be demanded from them, 
yet this intention, if it really existed, had never been enforced. In these talu¬ 
kas the revenue demandable by Government from the talukadars was determined 
by a reduction of somewhat more than 20 per cent, from the above mentioned 
rental or raibandi. ” 
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The settlement, above described from Mr. Thornton’s report, remained in 
,, „„ , , .. force until 1822-23. and was then extended as regarded 

the mukadami villages for five years, and subsequently, 
owing to the misleading advice given by the Collector of the time, up to Mr. 
Thornton’s revision. The Collector’s object seems to havc’bcen to extract from 
the already overburthened estates a further allowance for the sons of Daya Rdm. 
Daya Ram himself was pardoned, and a residence was provided for him near 
Koil, with a pension of Rs. 1,000 for himself and Rs. 750 for his family. 1 He 
died in 1823. 2 The condition of the Hathras estates in 1835 was most deplora¬ 
ble. Deeds of mortgage existed for parts of almost every estate, and the gene¬ 
ral debt could not be less than two lakhs of rupees. In talukas Meudu and 
Shahz&dpur the people were in still greater difficulties. In the five talukas of 
Joar, the condition of the cultivating communities was perhaps least miserable 
where they appeared at first sight to have been most hardly treated. For 
when they had been excluded from the management of their estates, though still 
poor and destitute, they escaped being involved in debt, except such as they might 
have incurred in cultivating their own separate fields. Mr. Thornton adopted 
the same principles that wore followed by him in the settlement of Mursam 
Where there were no village proprietors in existence, he conferred proprietary 
rights on the talukadar; but where the original proprietors existed, and no trans¬ 
fer of their rights had taken place, he admitted them to engagements. These 
persons, formerly known as mukadami, were styled biswadars, and the rates of 
deduction from the rental by which ho determined the Government revenue were 
the same as those which he adopted in Mursdn, and which are noticed hereafter. 
Gobind Singh, son of Daya Ram, continued to live at Koil on a pension of 
Rs. 750 a month, and during the mutiny did such good service that he was 
rewarded with the gift of several villages, including the zamlndari of Koil itself. 
He died too soon to enjoy his well earned honours, and his estates are now 
managed by his widow and adopted son. 

As already mentioned, the Mursdn family is descended from Zulkaran, the 
eldest son of Nandram. Zulkaran predeceased his 
7 ’ father who himself died in 1695, A. D. He left a 

son, Khushal Singh, who resided with his mother at Rahatpur and Mankraul, 
—two villages made over to him by his uncle, for his support. When he grew 
up to manhood he attracted the favour of the Oudh Vazir, Saadat Khan, 
who gave him the farm of the following talukas, some of which had pro¬ 
bably been in a greater or less degree subject to his grandfather’s authority, 
and had afterwards recovered their independence, but most of them appear not 


1 Board’s Records, 1 Ith August, 1818, No. 35 ; Uth September, 1818 , No 6 j 20 th January, 1818 , 
No. 81 ; SOth June, 1818, No. 32; 3rd April, 1818, No. [21; 14th August, 1818, No. 34 ; 6th 
October, 1818, No 34; 2nd November, 1819, 5 Iiid, 17 th October, 1823, No. 2, 
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to have; been so subject:—Talukas Dayfilpuv, Mursau kb as, Gopi, Puteui, Alin", 
Di'iranmi, and six other villages, Phup Singh succeeded his father about the 
vear 1740 A. D., and increased his estates very largely by obtaining, from the 
ami Is of tho neighbourhood, the lease of all such villages as had fallen out of 
cultivation, or in which the revenue was from any cause collected with difficulty. 
He also acquired a great portion of the estates held by the heirs of Bhoj Srngh. 
Phup Singh was expelled from tho Mursan estate by Surajmal, the Jat Itaja of 
Bhartpur, in 1757, and retired to Sasni. over which he acquired complete autho¬ 
rity. He recovered possession of Mursan in 1761, but was again expelled by 
jNajf Ivhau in 1776. He did not again occupy Mnrs&n until 1785, and it was 
some years before he recovered all the talukas that he formerly held. Shortly 
before his death he relinquished the management of the estate to his son 
Bhagwant Singh, Phup Singh was the first of his family to assume the title 
of Raja. His acquisitions were the greater part of taluka Mohsriya, talukas 
Rolii, Bisana or Laskkarpur, Kotha Patta, Ckotwa and Tultsan, and about 
seventeen single villages. 

Bhagwant Singh obtained entire control of the estate on the death of his 

0 . , father in 1798 AD. He added talukas Sonk and 

Bhagrvruit Singh . . 

Madan to it m 179o, and taluka Dunaitiya in 1796. 

In 1803 he was allowed to engage for the whole of the estates held by him, 
and in. the engagement papers is styled zaminddr in some places, talukadar in 
others, and farmer iu others. On this point the Collector seems to have been 
guided by the leases which the Raja had received from the former Government. 
At the close of the year 1215 fasli (1807-8 A.D.) a lease was granted to him 
for his own life, at a fixed revenue of Rs. 80,000, for the whole estate, exclusive 
of talukas Souk and Madan, which were granted to him in jagxr for good 
service performed in Lord Lake’s campaign. The following table shows the 
descent of the Mursan family from Makan to Raja Tikam Singh, O. S. I., the 
present representative. The raj has always descended to the eldest son, but 
the collateral branches are entitled to bo maintained by the Raja of the time 
being. 1 


Sor or Soga. 

Kuinvar Sen. 
Roxulr&ra, FaujdAr, 


Blugwunt EliigU (U&Ja). 
Tikam Singh (Iiaja). 


Phnp Singh (Raja). 


MAn SI ugh. 
SuJAu Slngli. 


Chain Singh (Illegitimate.) 


1 Mr. Thornton gives a full table of the collateral branches of the family iu Set. Rep. I., 245. 
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No investigation was made in 1803 with regard to the internal circumstanced 
of the taluka, nor was the Raja’s management in any way controlled or interfered 
with until the death of Ehagwant Siimh. During this interval several indivi- 
duals petitioned for the recovery or the maintenance of their rights in particular 
villages, but they appear to have been all referred to a future opportunity for 
the investigation of their claims. Bhagwant Singh coukl not resist the example 
of his brother Jat, Daya Ram, and joined with the latter in setting at nought 
the orders of the civil courts; but on the fall of Hatbras he surrendered and con¬ 
sented to dismantle his own fort of Mursan. Raja Bhagwant Singh died in 
1823, leaving a son, Tikam Singh, 1 and the whole of his estates were held under 
direct management by the Collector for the year 1823-24. All persons who con¬ 
sidered themselves to possess rights as being the descendants of those who were 
the original zamindars previous to the annexation of their respective villages to 
the parganah, as well as those who only rested their claims on long residence 
and management, came forward and prayed for the protection of Government. In 
the settlement for 1232-36 fasli (1824-25 to 1828-29 A.D.), all these claimants 
were permitted to engage for their respective villages with the title of mukadama, 
and those villages in which no claimant came forward were left with the far¬ 
mers. Tikam Singh was declared the sudder malguzar or principal engager for 
the revenue, and was given a malikdna allowance of fifteen per cent, on the land 
revenue paid by those who engaged for each village, besides a sum of Rs. 644 
per mensem on account of expenses of collection. Between 1232 and 1237 fasli, 
Tikam Singh lost nearly a lakh of rupees by this arrangement, and this led to 
a summary settlement in 1238, conducted on the former system of allowing 
Tikam Singh to collect only a fixed sum from each village, on which he received 
malikdna. Farmers were again selected for those villages to the management 
of which there existed no rightful claimant, and security was demanded from 
each one admitted to engage ; but bad seasons and insufficient security were 
again said to be a cause of loss to the Raja. 

In 1832-34, when Mr. John Thornton was appointed to revise the settlement 


Mr. John Thornton. 


of the district, the Murs&n estate comprised some 
300j- villages, of which 231 were hamlets dependent 


on parent villages. These had all been drawn from time to time from parga- 
nahs Jalesar, Sadabad, Mahaban, Raya and Koil, and were then distributed 
amongst eighteen talukas, each consisting for the most part of a parent village 
with its surrounding hamlets. Taluka Moheriya contained several minor talukas 
which had become obsolete through the extinction of the original settlers, and 
one other comprised all the villages not in the other talukas. Mr. Thornton’s 
first care was to “ discover in what villages there existed individuals or com¬ 
munities who were entitled to retain the management under the Raja, and to 


1 Board’s Records, 7th April, 
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determine the relation in which the two parties should stand towards each 
other.” Mr. Thornton’s remarks on the formation of the taluka so well apply 
to the other talukas of this district, that I shall give his conclusions in his own 
words. He writes :—“ I have found that in about two-thirds of pnrganah 
Mursan, the descendants of the original zamindars who held the tillages 
before they came under the Raja’s authority are still forthcoming, and that 
neither by their own act, nor by the will of the former Government, have they 
forfeited their right of managing their respective estates as long as they shall 
pay the revenue demanded front them. With the exception of the three talukas 
of Sonk, Madan, and Dunaitiya, it was not even alleged by the Raja that the 
rights of the original zamindars had been transferred to his ancestors in any 
legal manner,; hut ho relied upon the assertion that the descendants of those 
zamindars were extinct, and that the ancestors of the present claimants had 
been located by his predecessors as common cultivators. This assertion, however, 
was in itself vague and improbable ; it w T as supported by no proof, and opposed 
to all evidence, oral or documentary. The holders of the several villages give 
a clear and credible account of their descent and past history, which is attested 
by all those who could he supposed to have any knowledge on the subject. 
Their rights wore acknowledged by the former Government when opportunity 
offered, as is proved by some original papers from tbe office of the parganali 
registrar (kanungo) of the latter part of tbo last century. . By these papers, 
it appears that during the time that Raja Phup Singh w r as expelled from his 
estate, the ancestors of the present village occupants were recorded by the 
Government of the time as zamindars or mukadams (for the terms appear to 
have been used indiscriminately) of their respective villages. Even during 
the life of the late Raja Bhagwant Singh the management of the land was left 
to these men, except when some reason presented itself to the contrary. All 
others were called farmers (mustdjirs) ; and even when any village was leased 
out to an individual of the latter class, the hereditary village occupants fre¬ 
quently continued to hold as kitkinaddrs under him, and if totally deprived of 
the management, they still retained their seer land, which they repeatedly 
mortgaged as necessity occurred. These points, taken together and combined 
with the total absence of proof on the other side, form as strong evidence as 
can generally be looked for in inquiries of this nature. But in Mursan tbe 
assertion of the Raja is still more powerfully refuted by the circumstances of 
the cases themselves, and particularly by the formation of the talukas mentioned 
above. No race of mere tenants-at-will could have obtained the sole occupancy 
of a large tract; caused by such occupancy the Milages which arose therein 
to be so connected as to be termed a taluka; divided that taluka from a remote 
period into separate portions, each known by tbe name of one of the early 
members of the family ; held each of those portions distinct to the present day; 
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settled their several shares without dispute as soon as they were allowed to 
engage in 1825-26; and finally procured the sanction and the testimony of tho 
neighbouring inhabitants to their claim of being the parties to whom, under 
whatever superior, the right of cultivating and managing the soil belongs. In 
the three talukas above mentioned, the Raja allowed the descent of the present 
mukadams from the original zamindars, but rested his claim for their expulsion 
from the management on the plea that their ancestors had sold them to his 
father, Bhagwant Singh, in return for his discharging some arrears of revenue 
due to the Government of the time. But it appeared, upon examination that 
these transactions were rather between the amils and Bhagwant Singh than 
between the Raja and the zamindars, or at all events, that the inconsiderable 
number of the latter who were present at the time, contemplated nothin o- 
more than the annexation of their villages to the parganah and the consequent 
transfer of their future payments from the amil to the Raja. I have, therefore, 
admitted to engagements all those who have established their descent from the 
original zammddrs, and who consequently inherit rights which existed at a 
period anterior to the Raja’s authority. Those who have derived their tenures 
from the Raja himself, or his ancestors, have been directed to apply to tho same 
quarter for their renewal. In about one-third of the parganah the stock of 
the old zamindars was extinct, and these villages have, in consequence, been 
made over to the exclusive management of tho Raja, with the title of zamindar. 
A similar course has been pursued with regard to a few villages, in which the 
rightful occupants have been prevailed upon, by certain equivalents, to with¬ 
draw their claims of every kind in favour of the sudder malguzdr 

Those villages which were settled with the Raja, under the title of Zamindar 
in consequence of the absence of other claimants, were classed as ' zambiildri. 
Those which were settled solely with the Raja, on account of the refusal of the vil¬ 
lage occupants, were termed talukadari, and theremaining villages settled with the 
village communities were classed under mukadami (see parganah Mursa'k). The 
Raja made every effort in the civil courts to obtain a reversal of Mr. Thornton’s 
proceedings hut without effect. 1 During the currency of Mr. Thornton’s 
settlement, Raja Tikam Singh held his own amid the fall of all around him. Not¬ 
withstanding his dissatisfaction with the changes made by Mr. Thornton, tho 
Raja proved a staunch friend to the British duringthe troubles of 1857, and was 
rewarded with the decoration of ‘ Companion of tho Star of India,’ the proprie¬ 
torship of several large villages, such as Gonda in Igl&s and others, and the 
remission of the revenue of five villages, assessed at Rs. 6,550 per annum, for 
two generations. Though in debt, he is not embarrassed, and will leave to his 

’ In 1846, the Raja instituted 57 civil suits in the local Courts to contest Mr. Thornton's 
proceedings, ail of which, except five, which wore compromised, were dismissed in appeal to the 
superior courts.—Hutchinson, 140. 
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sou anil grandson one of the finest estates in all the surrounding country. 
He is of fearless and independent character, and commands the respect of 
all who know him. Baja Tikam Singh is an honorary magistrate of the 
district. 


Mr. Thornton, with his final proceedings, drew up a set of rules for prevent- 

„ , , , ing any doubt or uncertainty in future as to the rcla- 

Rules for settlement of . , 

disputes between the tala- tions between the two parties that he found in the par- 
iadars and biswadars. , -rr j. i ,, . ,, 

ganah. i' lrst, as regards the Tillage occupants, the 

following principles were formulated : — 

“1. I consider them entitled to retain the management of their respective 
villages as long as they shall pay the land revenue which may be settled 
by the Collector at any revision of the settlement as that which the Raja is to 
obtain from them. This land revenue shall at least be so moderate as to he paid 
easily in an average year, in order that even in case of an unfavourable season, 
the malguzdra may be able to make arrangements for its liquidation. 

2. If they shall at any time he deprived of the management on account of 
refusing to engage at the time of settlement, or on account of balances after¬ 
wards due from them, they shall retain the lands which are in their own seer 
cultivation, and shall not be called upon to pay more for the same than the rates 
fixed at the time of settlement. 


3, In all such cases of dispossession, they shall be allowed the option of 
recovering the management at any ensuing settlement, provided they then dis¬ 
charge the arrears due from them, in cases where failure in paying the revenue 
may have been the cause of their deprivation. 

4. They shall be termed ‘ biswudars, ’ and their representatives ‘ mukadam 
bincadars.' 


5. Whenever the holders of any tJiok or patti,, the revenue of which is 
separate from that of the remainder of the village, shall fall into balancea, the 
holders of the other thoks shall have the option of taking it into their own hands 
upon discharging the balance, and of holding it as mortgagees till they shall 
have been repaid the amount. 

6. The abovementioned rights shall be considered to be hereditary and trans¬ 
ferable, that is to say, while in possession of management they may transfer 
their share or interest, and, when dispossessed, their seer land, subject to the 
payment of the settlement rates. 

Secondly^, as regards the Raja — 

1. The Raja being established by length of possession as sudder malyuzdr of 
the parganah, is entitled to the difference between the revenue required by tho 
State from each village and the sum which it may fix that he shall receive from 
the village communities. It follows that if the Government demand should at 
any time he pressed to the utmost extent that each village can regularly pay, his 
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interest will cease in the villages settled with the mukadama, or remain in abeyance, 
though the revenue may still be paid through his hands. 

2. When the malguzars of any village may fail to pay their revenue in 
any year, the Raja shall sue them before the Collector, and after establishing 
his claim, if neither they nor their securities shall discharge the balance, he shall 
be entitled to make his own arrangements for the future management. He shall 
also assume the management in cases when the mukadams may decline engag¬ 
ing on the terms proposed at the time of settlement. 

3. Whenever the descendants of the old zamind&rs, who have now been 
recorded as biswadars, shall become extinct in any village, the Raja shall succeed 
to their rights and title in the same manner as he has now been allowed to suc¬ 
ceed to the original occupants in those estates which have been settled with 
him as zamindar. 

4. As long as the abovementioned descendants continue to exist, and are 
forthcoming on the spot to assert their claims to the occupancy of the soil, the 
Raja shall, in such villages, retain the appellation of talukadar. 

5. The talukadari rights which the Raja has been above described to pos¬ 
sess shall be considered to be hereditary and transferable. His successor will 
be of course in exactly the same position with respect to the village malguzars 
as has now been assigned to himself. ” 

As has been seen, taluka Beswan owes its origin to Hawal Singh, eldest 
Talnka Beaman and Shah- brother of Daya Ram, who, when worsted in the contest 
5!iri P ur - with his energetic younger brother, retired to Beswan, 

which with 2(i other villages had been set apart for his maintenance during the life 
of Bhuri Singh, his father. Nawal Singh does not appear to have ever taken any 
measures to press his claims to the Hathras estate by right of seniority. He was 
succeeded by his two sons, Jiwa R&m and Harkiriian. The former received 
Beswan and the estate connected with it, partly in jagir and partly on a fixed 
revenue for life, and the latter shared with him. 1 Harkislian was succeeded 
by his son Jaikishau or Jaikishor, who, on the downfall of Hathras, obtained the 
grant of taluka Shahzadpur, formed partly from Hathras and partly from Mendn. 
Jaikishan was succeeded by Gfirdbar Singh and Grir Par shad ; the latter still 
holds Beswan and Shahzadpur. Jiwa Ram having previously squandered, 
through extravagance and folly, much not only of his paternal possessions but also 
of talnka Mendu, granted to him in 1817, died in 1835. He left five sons, and 
was succeeded by the eldest, Randhir Singh, who has succeeded in retaining but 
Talukas Kanka aadKaj- litHe of the family property. From the genealogical 
rant- table given on a preceding page it will be seen that 

1 Board’s Records, 29th September, 1809, No. 80: ISfcti November, 1809, No. 8 : 30th De¬ 
cember, 1809, No. 13: 24th March, 1818, No. 4: 5th May, Isis, No. 7: 3rd July,. 1818, No, 3: nth 
August, 1831, No. 8. 
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Jaswant Singh, one of the sons of Naud Ram, had three sons—Subha Ram, 
Bairisdl, and Toj Singh. The two latter received Tochigarh, whilst Suhha 
Rdm obtained a few villages in Tappa Johr. In the troublous times of 
Muhammad Shah, Subha Ram increased his possessions, and his son Uined 
Singh, during the Jat usurpation (1757 to 1775), succeeded in obtaining the 
lease of a considerable tract of country. On the accession of Najaf Khan 
to power, Umed Singh was dispossessed (L775) and his farm was given in 
j&gir to one Rustam Beg Khan, who held it until the arrival of the Marhattas 
in 1785. Timed Singh then recovered possession and divided the taluka with 
his nephews, Shiu Singh and Sahib Singh, sons of Sumer Singh. One share was 
called Kanka and the other Kajraut. Both have since been more than once 
subdivided. In 1792 the talukas were given in jdgir to a Marhatta named 
Gulabji lvadam, who remained in possession until a short time before the con¬ 
quest. The Jata were then again admitted to engage and settlements were 
made with Nihal Singh, son of Timed Singh, Shiu Singh and Kishan Singh, son 
of Sumer Singh, in 1805-06, and continued with them until 1836. Mr. Thornton 
at the revision found that the talukadars had so thoroughly exterminated the old 
proprietors that he could only restore four villages to the real owners, the Jan- 
gbara Rajputs. The following table shows all that is necessary concerning this 
family up to the last settlement.: — 

Jaswant Finffli. 

Subha It am. 



The shares of Pirthi and Dharm, sons of Shiu Singh, have been alienated, 
those of several others have been mortgaged, and the talukas, for all purposes, 
have now been broken up and separate interests have been ci'eated. 

The Jats of the Chobak got hold taluka Pisawa. They first obtained a footing 
Taluka Pisawa io Cuan- the district by Mukhram, their leader, under- 
daus - taking the lease of Pisawa and the neighbouring 

villages from Perron. At Mr. Elliot’s assessment Mukhram was dispossessed 
of all flip villages except taluka Pisawa, and the real proprietors were allowed 
to engage. Taluka Pisawa itself was settled by Mr. Sterling in 1833 for 
twenty years. Mukhram Singh was succeeded by Bharat Singh, and he by 
his three sous, Toj Singh, Shib Singh, and Crobind Singh. Like most others of 
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Pundirs of Nai. 


the influential J&ts, the proprietors of Pisawa sided with the British during the 
mutiny of 1857 and received a few villages as reward. They have increased 
their paternal possessions by purchase, but of late years have shown a grasping, 
quarrelsome disposition, and their “ constant disputes with their own tenants and 
the neighbouring zamiudars have, to a certain extent, impaired the general 
good estimation in which they were formerly held.” 

The Pundirs or Purirs of Nai, represented by Th&kur Kundan Singh, 
received two villages in reward for their service during 
the mutiny. Mr. Brainly writes :—“ Kundan Singh’s 
estates are small, but his influence in his clan is great. His presence in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Sikandra Rao continually served as a check to the Muhammadan 
population of that town, who never dared to do any overt act of rebellion without 
the help and screen of rebel troops, on whom they could afterwards throw the 
blame. During the month of June and a portion of July, the Tahsilddr, 
though his functions were entirely in abeyance, still was allowed to live in the 
town without molestation. During this tune the only two men who visited him, 
or showed him any countenance, were Kundan Singh and Debi Parshad, 
Baniya. After the departure of Mr. Watson for Agra, the Tahsilddr, being no 
longer safe in the town, took shelter with Kundan Singh. In the end of 
August, after the defeat of G-haus Khan’s followers near Koil, Kundan Singh 
having been made Nazim of the Parganah, entered the town of Sikandra Rao 
with a body of some 1,500 of his own followers, reinstated the Tahsildar, and 
maintained him in that position till our authority was thoroughly established. 
I have always heard Kundan Singh well spoken of as an upright man. He is 
one of the best specimens of the home-bred, untravelled Rajput I have ever 
met.” 

Raja Pirthi Singh, the adopted son of the late Pitambar Singh of Awa Misa, 
in the Muttra District, in common with many other 
members of the spurious offshoots of the great Jadon 
stock, claims kinship with the Jadons of the Karauli State, but his claim is not 
allowed by any of the pure Jadava families. His history will be given under 
the Muttra District. The family is noticed here as having acquired of late years 
talukas Dary&pur and Husain, which belonged to the Porach Rajputs, and the 
greater portion of the Bijaigarh taluka, which belonged to the Pundi'r Rajputs. 
The Awa family are more money-lenders than landholders, and have always 
proved severe and grasping landlords. They are now the largest single owners 
in the Sikandra Tahsil. 

Talukas Datauli and Bhamauri N&h are held by a clan of Sarwani Afghans 
.. ,, . who settled here some two hundred years ago. One of 

their leaders, Muhammad Mir Khan, obtained possession 
of Ditauli in the reign of Akbar. Abdul Rahman Khfin increased the ancestral 


Pirthi Singh of Awa Misa. 
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possessions considerably by the purchase of estates at sales for arrears of revenue 
during the earlv years of British rule, and was succeeded by his son, Muhammad 
Husain Khan. The latter died soon after signing the engagement papers at the 
settlement in 1838, and was succeeded by his brother, Eaiz Ahmad Khan, then 
only twelve years of age. The estate was placed under the management of Mu¬ 
hammad Daud KMn, one of the talukadara of Bhamauri If ah, whose sister had 
married Abdul Rahman Khan, and whose daughter had married Muhammad 
Husain Khan, and so well was it managed that specie enough was accumulated 
to complete the purchase money of the valuable Malikpur estate in the Buland- 
shahr district from the assignees of Mercer and Co., indigo-planters. Datum]i 
now consists of 25 villages, paying a revenue of Rs. 30,246, and situated in the 
most fertile portion of the parganah. Malikpur contains 32 villages, all of 
which will descend to the eldest son according to the custom of the family. 

Taluka Bhamauri was acquired by Afghans of the same stock, named Yusaf 

and Sulaiman, during the reign of Shahjahan. They 

Bhamauri tlah. 

resided at Binkainpur, -which now frequently gives its 
name to the family. They added considerably to their possessions, but were twice 
ejected, once by the Bbartpur Juts in 1757 A.D., and again by Indurgir Go- 
shain, who during the government of Najaf Khan established a temporary 
supremacy' in these parganahs. Kali was originally held by Megdwhr Rajputs 
who were dispossessed by the Jats, and their lands were given to Baz Khan by 
De Boigne in 1793-94 A.D. The grant was confirmed by the British Govern¬ 
ment in 1803, and the two talukas -were joined together under the name of Bha¬ 
mauri Kali. In 1856 they comprised G1 villages, paying a revenue of Rs. 42,313. 
Baz Khan had three sous—Muhammad Khan, Khanzaman Khan, and Daiid 
KMu, who divided the estates between them. Hadi Yar Khan, the son of Mu¬ 
hammad Khan, now owns one-third, and lias taken up his residence at Dadon. 
Khanzaman’s share has been divided into three smaller talukas,—two held by his 
sons, Abdul Shakur Khan and Muhammad Tald KMn, and one by his grandson. 
Daud Khan’s share again has been equally divided between his two sons, IMyat- 
ullah Khan and Ghulam Ahmad Khan. In spite of these subdivisions each 
member of the family still retains a considerable property. Hadi Yar KMn holds 
32 villages in Aligarh and the large estate of Mohanpur in Eta, Abdtd Shakur 
Khan and his brother aud nephew hold 48 villages in Ali garh and several 
estates in Eta, and the sons of Daud Klian hold 15 villages each, besides estates 
in the adjoining district. During the mutiny Daud Khan’s conduct was very 
suspicious. Mr, Saptc writes that he refused to furnish supplies to the Buland- 
shuhr force on their way to Eta, and 11 for two days we were put to great 
inconvenience, and his personal bearing towards us was disrespectful in the 
extreme. Of the movements and intentions of the rebels at Kasganj he feigned 
complete ignorance, though his house was but a few miles from that town. If he 
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hail been, as he professed, a well-wisher of the British, he must have felt anxiety for 
himself if the rebels had advanced, but his conduct plainly showed that ho was 
under no apprehension from them.” 

A branch of the Badgiijar family converted to Islam by Sabit Khan, the 
„ , , well-known Governor of Koil in the beginning of the 

last century, owns taluka Chakathal. They claim 
descent from Dan Sah&i, a lineal descendant of Partap Singh, and in the last 
century, Blip Singh the son, and Tara Singh the grandson, of Dan Sahai 
became converts to Islam. Tara Singh died in 1811, and his widow, Maha 
Kunwar, succeeded to the property. Maha Kunwar died in 1859. During her 
life, Nitanand, the father of J aw ala Baksh, Brahman, a servant of the estate, induced 
her to transfer it to him. On the death of Maha Kunwar, her sister Batta 
Kunwar succeeded and contested the transfer to the Brahmans. The case was 


recently decided in the Privy Council adversely to her. One-fourth of the 
remainder was decreed to be the property of Aram Singh, the grandson of a cousin 
of Tara Singh. Batta Kunwar has made over all her rights to Maskuk Aii 
Khan, the son of her daughter. The death of Batta Kunwar will he the signal 
for another appeal to the Courts, and there are grave doubts whether the estate 
can stand the expense. The converted Badgujars of Taluka Pilkhana also be¬ 
longed to the Sabitkhani family, but their importance ended with the sale of the 
taluka by auction in 1815, when it was purchased by Mardan Ali Khan. 

Taluka Barauli is held by a family of Badgiijar Bajputs who claim to be 
the eldest branch of the clan settled in this and tho 

Bajgdjara of Barauh. Bulandshahr Districts (see Bulandshahr District). 

Even at the last settlement five villages wore mortgaged and the estate was sadly 
neglected. The zamindars were idle and extravagant and deeply involved in 
debt, and by 1856 one-half of the villages had passed into the hands of the Musal- 
man Badgujars of Pahasu, Pindrawal, and Chatari in the Bulandshahr District. 
Tho present owner, Bao Karan Singh, has increased the debt by a protracted 
litigation concerning his right to one-half tho estate. The suit has been decided 
by the Privy Council in his favour, and if he only pays attention to his estate, 
there can he no doubt that he will eventually he able to clear offthe present incum¬ 
brances, as Barauli has been much improved of late years by the canal. The 
families of Muhammad Ali Khan of Chatari, Bakir Ali Khan of Pindrawal, and 
Eaiz Ali Kirin of Pahasu, are noticed in the account of the Bulandshahr District. 
They are Mu sal man Badgujars, and have acquired by purchase considerable 
estates in tbis district. 

The Somna taluka belongs to Jadon Bajputs 1 of the Bagri got. The taluka be¬ 
longed to Chauhan Bajputs, 2 but in the troubled times of 
~ ‘ . " Marhatta rule, during the last decade of the eighteenth 


Taluka Somna. 


1 Board’s Kecords, 31at August, 1322, No. 7. 2 Settlement Keport, 345 ; Board’s Records. 
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century, Jairam Singh, of the Jadon clan, obtained the farm of the taluka from 
General Perron. Though he appears to have had no sufficient title to the pro¬ 
prietary right in most of the villages of the taluka, the settlement of 1803 and suc¬ 
cessive settlements were made with him as zammd&r until his death in 1826. Be¬ 
fore his death, two of his collateral relatives, Khushal Singh and Ramparshad, 
sued for and obtained a share in the estate, and the remainder was divided 
amongst his three sons, Hira Singh, Chandan Singh, and Balwant Singh. At the 
revision of settlement Mr. Thornton found that he could not restore the original 
zamindars, as they had been so long out of the management of their estates, and he 
found that their exclusion was mainly due to the policy adopted by Jairam, who 
used Ms utmost endeavours to keep the old zamindars satisfied with his manage¬ 
ment of the estate. To the few Jat communities he granted indulgences which 
left them the entire management of their villages, and so stopped them from engag¬ 
ing in a doubtful contest to prove their undoubted rights, whilst the Chauhans were 
allowed certain privileges which sufficed for their support. His sons, however, 
pursued a different course. They not only deprived the original proprietors of 
every privilege granted to them by Jairam, but those men who were weak enough 
to trust to Rajput honour were not even allowed to reside within the limits of the 
taluka: and so the injustice done by the nature of the early summary settlements 
was allowed to continue by the arbitrary, though salutary, influence of our limita¬ 
tion laws. All these brothers are now death Balwant Singh alienated his por¬ 
tion of the estate through extravagance. The -widow of Hira Singh is still alive 
and in possession of her husband’s share. Chandan Singh died childless, leaving 
an estate largely increased by judicious purchases to his two widows and bis 
adopted son. One of the widows now manages the estate. 

Jalali is noticeable for a family of Sayyids who have settled here from the 


SayyidB of Jalali. 


time of Ala-ud-din, when Sayyid Kamhl-ud-chn married 
the daughter of the Kazi. In the time of Shahjahan 


they expelled the original Patlian proprietors. They have supplied a large 


number of men who have attained to considerable distinction in the civil and 


military service of the State. ( See Jalali.) 


Taluka Husain was acquired by Raja Ratan Singh of the Porach tribe of 


Taluka nusain Rajputs, about 1760, shortly after his expulsion from 

Mendu and Hdthras by the Jats. Ratan Singh re¬ 
tired to Farukhabad and subsequently acquired the favour of Nawal Singh of 
Bhartpur, who, in 1770, gave him a jdgir and allowed him to engage for taluka 
Husain. The taluka had, originally, been farmed by one Muhammad Shakir, 
who had been allowed to withdraw certain villages from Parganah Jalesar and 
to hold them as farmer, but about seven years before Ratan Singh obtained the 
taluka, the Musalman had been expelled and the village proprietors had again 
paid direct to the Jalesar amil. Neither Ratan Singh nor his predecessors had 
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ever before liad any portion of the taluka beyond a few houses in Husain Khas. 
The arrangement in favour of Satan Singh continued in force only until 178C, 
when the dominion of the Marhattas commenced. Ratan Singh died in 1787 
and was succeeded by his son Mitrsen, who was deprived of the taluka. Husain 
was then made over to an Afghan named Kotal Khan, and afterwards in jdedetd 
to Bapuji Sindhia. It subsequently formed a portion of Perron and DeBoigne’s 
possessions, who collected the revenue separately from each village. So that from 
1786 to 1803 the Raja retained no portion of the estate except three revenue- 
free villages. During the confusion of the earlier years of our government 
Mitrsen found means to have himself admitted to engage for the taluka, and 
from 1803-01 to 1807-08 he was entered as the chief engager for the revenue. 
In the latter year, in consequence of the indebtedness of Mitrsen, 1 the old pro¬ 
prietors were recorded, and it was directed that engagements should be taken 
from them, but the settlement was again made with the Raja as farmer on his 
giving security, and was continued to his son Jaswant Singh and grandson 
Is ar ay an Singh. Mr. Thornton revised the settlement in 1838, and found that 
the taluka consisted of forty revenue-paying and three revenue-free estates, 
held by the Raja on a conditional and temporary lease, without prejudice to the 
rightful owners ; but in only 17 villages could these owners be found, and the 
remainder of the taluka was settled with the Raja as proprietor. Karajan 
Singh mortgaged his rights to Pirthi Singh of Awa Misa, in the Muttra District, 
and on his death in 1846 was succeeded by his two widows as heirs. His malikunci 
allowance, in accordance with rule, was Teduccd to ten per cent, on the land 
assessment, and a pension of Rs. 600 per annum was allowed to each of his 
widows. They brought a suit for redemption against the mortgagees, and 
obtained a decree in the lower Courts, which was reversed on appeal. The 
Jadon talukadar of Awa Misa is now in possession, and the only member of 
the old fa mil y now living is the childless widow of Narayan Singh. Taluka 
Daryapur, another old possession of the Poracli Rajputs, was the head-quarters 
of the Raja who first assisted Handr&m, the ancestor 

Taluka Daryapur. 0 f the Hathras and Mursan families ; his descendants 

retained possession until the last settlement, when they borrowed money from 
the Raja of Awa Misa, who is now in possession of their estates. 

Taluka Iglas was held under the Marhatta Government by one Gangadhar 
Pandit as a grant for religious and charitable purposes, 
and it was confirmed to him by the British Govern¬ 
ment. On his death the grant was resumed, and in 1816 2 one-fourth of the 


Taluka Iglas. 


1 Board’s Records, 23rd May, 1809; So. 11 : 16tli June , 1809, No. 14: 4th July, 1809, No. 36 : 
11th July, 1609, No. 39 : 29th September, 1809, No. 33 : 17th November, 1802, No. 19. 2 G. O., 

6th January, 1816 : Board’s Records, 12th April, 1814, No. 8 ; 12th Octobpr, 1816, No. 1 ; 16th 
February, 1816, No. 2 ; 23rd February, 1810, No. 1 i 21 at December, 1821, No. 36. 
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produce was appropriated for liis heirs, and three-fourths to public and charitable 
purposes. The entire revenue from the eleven villages of the taluka is paid 
into the treasury, and the public three-fourths now go to make up part of the 
endowment of the Agra College. The revenue assessed at the present settle¬ 
ment is Rs. 7,740 per annum, of which the Agra College gets Rs. 5,805 and the 
heirs of Gangadliar the remainder. 

Taluka Gambhira, more commonly known as Bijaigarh, in the old Parganah 
Taluka Gambhira or Jalali, and Tahsil Sikandra Eao, belongs to an old family 
Bijaigarh. of p nrK p r Rajputs, who formerly held the greater portion 

of Parganahs Akrahad and Sikandra Eao. Eao Manik Singh was expelled by 
the Jat-Marliatta Government, and his taluka was given to Raja Bliagwant Singh 
of Mursan. The fort of Bijaigarh was taken, after great loss, by the Commander- 
in-Chief in 1802. The graves of those who fell in the attack are in the low 
dvhur lands below the fort. In 1805-0(1 Eao Manik Singh was admitted to 
engage for the revenue, and was succeeded by his son Khawan Singh, with 
whom the settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 was made and whose extrava¬ 
gance and weakness ruined the estate. 1 In 1838 Khawan Singh mortgaged 
the taluka to Man Singh, a hanker of Koil, who in 1840 sub-mortgaged it to 
Mr. J. O’B. Saunders, at that time an indigo-planter in this district. In 1852 
Khawan Singh obtained a decree in the local Courts for redemption of tbe mort¬ 
gage, but this was reversed by tbe Sadr Diw&ni in 1853. Khawan Singh died 
the same year, leaving as his heirs his widow, Baldeo Kunwar, a son, Balwant 
Singh, only four years of age, and his mother, Jai Kunwar. He left the estate 
encumbered with debt to the amount of Rs. 75,000. The taluka originally con¬ 
tained 32 villages, of which eight were sold prior to the revision of settlement 
in 1838, and thirteen were sold subsequently. Balwant Singh now holds only 
eleven villages, most of which are small. “ He would appear to have accepted 
tho warning taught by the ruinous excesses of his father, and limits his expendi¬ 
ture by the reduced amount of his income.” The new settlement has enhanced 
the demand on his villages, but with ordinary prudence he ought to be able 
to pay the increased land-revenue without difficulty. 

Parganah Sikandra Eao was originally composed of talukas Agsoli, Deori 

Sikandra Rao. Pora > aud NaufehaiL After the cession, taluka Agsoli 

was farmed to Hurmat Ali Khan, and the other talukas 
to Muhammad Hur Khan, both residents of Sikandra Eao. 2 In 1809 the farm 
of Agsoli was discontinued, and the villages of the taluka were settled with the 
several zamindars; but at tbe special request of the real proprietors of the remain¬ 
ing talukas, Nur Khan was allowed to continue as farmer. In 1810 the 
absconded, and Nur Khan becam e bankrupt. The Government took Hiir 

ISee Board’s Records, 15th July, 1814, No 4 : 2nd August, 1814, No. 7 : 29th September 1813 
No. 6. 8 Board's Records, 24th June, 1809, No. 23 : 19th July, 1809, No. 13. ’ * 
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Khan's fort of Dcovi in part payment of hi? arrears, and the three talukas 
■were broken up and the villages were separately settled with the old proprie¬ 
tors. 


Major Louis Derridon was an officer in the Marhatta service, whoso sister 
married M. Perron. Perron held the village of 
Major Derridon. Bhamola in jd'jir by sanad from Sindhia and by a 
farm&n of Shah Alam. After leaving the Marhatta service he made over 
his jdgir to his brother-in-law by deed of gift, dated Chinsurah, June 11th, 
1804. Major Derridon refused to give up this village to the British, and was 
ejected by force, but w'as afterwards reinstated. Part of tbe village being sub¬ 
sequently required for cantonments, the village of Dodhpur and half of Alampur 
w T ere given in exchange for Bhamola on a revenue-free tenure to Major Derridon 
and his heirs for ever (October 13th, 1821). 1 Major Derridon died in 1845, 
and his estate was divided amongst his heirs, most of whom are now in com¬ 
paratively poor circumstances. Alampur has been sold and is now in the hands 
of Mahmud Ali Ivhan of Chatari, and the greater portion of the interests in 
Bhamola and Dodhpur has been lost to the family. Those left of the family 
reside in Agra. 

Amongst the minor estates in this district may be mentioned taluka Baipnr 

in Pargauah Atraidi, which formerly belonged to a 
Minor estates. ® _ r 

family of Musalman Rajputs, but before the mutiny it 
passed into the hands of a Baniya of Atrauli, tbe Afghans of Bhamauri blah, 
and other creditors. Similarly, taluka Lohgarh was purchased by a servant 
of the Barla indigo factory, and taluka Sahnaul came into the hands of one 
Khushwakt Ali, son of one Wazir Irsliad Ali of Cawnpore. Taluka Badesra 
fell into the hands of the J&ts of Kuchchesar in the Bulandshakr district. In 


Parganah Koil, talukas Aisa and Manchaura, belonging to Mir Makar Ali, and 
taluka Sikkaran, belonging to Hakim Zulfakar Ali, have been broken up : the 
former in 1810 and the latter in 1816. Taluka Sukrawali, in the same parga¬ 
nah, his been divided amongst the heirs of Nandrain J&t, who acquired the 
estate at the first settlement. Taluka Sakibabad belonged to a Kayatk family 
who held the hereditary kanungoship of the parganah. They founded Kesko- 
pur, G-adrana, and Gambhirpur, but the latter village subsequently passed Into 
the hands of the adopted sons of Man Singh, a well-known banker of Koil, The 
Ckauhans of Bamauti, in Parganah Kkair, formerly held the whole of the par¬ 
ganah. Rao Pirtki Singh was dispossessed by Perron, and on the British occu¬ 
pation, Rao Lackliman Singh, sou of Pirtki Singh, obtained certain allowances 
which terminated with his death. Lachhman Singh was succeeded by Hira 

i Board’s Records, 24th January, 18U6, Nos. 3-5; 18th February, 1808; 24th June, ISOG, 
No. 2 ; 28th October, 1806 ; 26th June, 1801, No. 1 ; 8th November, 1808, No. 32 ; Sth June 
1821, No. 7. 
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gi n ,rl 1; and he by Bhupal Singh, who attacked ami plundered Khair in 1857. 
Ho was subsequently captured and hanged. The bankers of DucMta, in Khair, 
have also large possessions in tile parganah. 

All proprietary tenures fall under one or other 1 of the three great classes 
already explained, viz., zaminddri , paltiddri , and bhdya- 
Propnetary rights. c / (( j ra _ Qf the 2,016 estates or mahals, including those 

held free of revenue, 1,061, or 52 percent., are zaminddri ; 854, or 42 per cent., 
are b/triyachdm; and 128, or 6 per cent., are paltiddri. Both these latter tenures 
indicate the existence of numerous co-sharers and mostly of cultivating commu¬ 
nities, and, on the other hand, zaminddri tenures are often confined to a single 
owner, though in the majority of eases there are hero also several co-sharers. 
Counting the two latter classes as one, it will be found that the whole district is 
pretty equally divided between small village communities and those who arc, in 
some cases, the. possessors of considerable property. Cases of perfect pattiddri 
with complete division of the land and joint responsibility are few and excep¬ 
tional ; for cnee separation is complete the holders prefer to remain unfettered 
and to erect their shares into distinct estates. But a very considerable number 
exhibit a combination, or rather a commixture, of the two former systems, partial 
separation and partial union in one and the same village, the division being 
founded on hereditary right, or (specially when the proprietary body is numer¬ 
ous and the lands tilled by the sharers) depending on ability to cultivate and to 
pay the recognized buchh. In Iglas and Khair villages of this kind constitute more 
than half the entire number ; in Hathras they are 168 out of a total of 400, and 
in Koil they number 202 out of 412 estates. Zaminddri estates are most numer¬ 
ous in Atrauli and Sikandra Bao. 

No description of tenures would be complete without a reference to that 

, condition of landed property known as the talukadari, 

Talukadari. lx */ j 

which prevails to a considerable extent in Iglas and 

Hathras, and in which there are two distinct classes of proprietors—the superior 
and inferior. This was the subject that engaged the attention of Mr. J. Thorn¬ 
ton in 1838, and he was the first to grasp the real nature of these holdings and 
lay down the principles on which they should be dealt -with by the State. The 
Mughal conquerors, 2 and, in imitation of them, their Marhatta successors, seem 
to have applied the term zamindar to all those from whom they received the 
revenue, whether of a large tract or a single village, provided the tenure of such 
persons was of a permanent nature. Thus, when Phup Singh was expelled 
from Mursan, the ancestors of the present village proprietors enjoyed the same 
title as the ousted Raja. It is clear, therefore, that the term ‘ zaminddr’ was 
never intended, at that time, to convey or express a right to the occupancy in 
the soil itself. In tlr> district held by the larger zaminddrs, the land was 

1 See page 222, - Thornton's Mursan Repent : I., Settlement Report, 247. 


Talukadari. 
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still retained by those to whom it belonged before the appointment of any 
permanent officer between them and the State, and who were emphatically termed 
‘ bhumiyas, ’ as being indissolubly connected with the soil ; and although these 
large zamindars were frequently enabled, by the apathy of the native govern¬ 
ments, and especially of an usurping power like the Marliattas, to encroach 
upon the rights of those whom they were hound, by the terms of all their leases, 
to protect, the condemnation of such tyranny by tho general voice of the country 
was sufficient to prove that in so doing they exceeded the power entrusted to 
them. If, then, the title of zemindar had still retained its original meaning, 
Mr. Thornton considered that there could be no objection to apply it still, in 
the sense of 1 sudder malguzdr ’ or principal engager for the revenue, to all 
individuals of that class in the country. 1 “ But from the first period of our 
sway we seem to have been misled, partly by the etymology of the word, and 
partly by the absence of any class in our own country corresponding with these 
large farmers of revenue, and the term zamuid&r has thus been brought to sig¬ 
nify the possession of a proprietary right in the land itself. In compliance with 
this new signification of the word, those who have it in the lower provinces have 
been constituted absolute masters of the tract of which they were found to pay 
the revenue, whether that tract were large or small, and whether the occupancy 
of the soil really belonged to them or not. And it appears that the people of 
the country have entirely adopted the term in its new sense, and they have 
learned to prize it as the official title which conve 3 r s the same idea as the more fami¬ 
liar ones of ‘ bhumiyas, ’ ‘ biswaddrs, ’ &c., which are in use among themselves. 
In the ease of Mursan, for example, they would have considered the recogni¬ 
tion of the Raja as zamindar of the whole parganah to be fatal to the security 
of their tenures. Since then the native governments, whose usage in this res¬ 
pect was the only foundation of the Raja’s claim, have passed away, and differ¬ 
ent views have since been adopted, as well by the mass of tho people as by the 
Government itself,” Mr. Thornton thought that it would he neither just nor 
expedient to admit the claim alluded to; nor was there anything in the docu¬ 
ments conveying tho grants to Nandnlm and Bhoj Singh which could affect 
this question. The argument will equally apply against the concession of the 
title to the Baja, whether his ancestors obtained that title by a formal grant, or 
merely from custom and courtesy, and, moreover, it is evident that no formal 
grant was intended in either of those eases. Such a grant woidd have required 
an imperial farman and the Emperor’s seal, and would have clearly conveyed 
an hereditary title. But the simple order of the minister of the day was suffi¬ 
cient to commit the fiscal and faujdari charge of a district to any individual, and 
to assign him a jdjir therein as the reward of his services, both arrangements 

1 Settlement Report, 257. The bUwadars are chiefly cultivating proprietors, tilling the land 
without the intervention of any non-proprietary cultivating class. 
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being equally liable to cease on tlie death of the individual in question or at the 
minister’a own pleasure. The real grounds for upholding the tenure were its 
long continuance and the principle laid down by Government of maintaining 
any arrangement which was found to be in force at the time of the cession or 
conquest. Mr. Thornton found that in quite two-thirds of the great talukas the 
original proprietary body still survived. In these he acknowledged the rights of 
the village communities, hut owing to the long continued connection with the talu- 
kadars, he allowed to the latter a certain right, called the “ superior ” or taluka- 
d&ri right, by which the talukad&r received a certain percentage (malikdna) of 
the revenue paid by the “ inferior” proprietors. These words “ superior” and 
<( inferior” are not used as indicative of the quality of the respective rights, hut 
refer to the position of the holders with regard to the State. The inferior proprie¬ 
tors or biswadars pay their revenue through the superior proprietors to Govern¬ 
ment. 

The proportion of the assets allowed as malikd?ia , or the dues of the superior 
proprietors, varied with each taluka. In all cases the 
biswaddrs were allowed 20 per cent, of the gross rental 
assets, and of the remainder 30 per cent, was allowed to the talukad&rs 
of Kanka and Kajraut, and 18 per cent, to the other Jat talukad&rs. Mr. 
Thomason 1 ruled that of the 22% per cent, of the revenue (or 18 per cent, of the 
assets) thus alienated, only ten per cent, should remain as a heritable and trans¬ 
ferable right to the heirs of the talukad&rs on the demise of the existing inoum- 
bents. This rule has not been always observed, and in the case of Raja Tikam 
Singh of Murs&n, Government has conferred on him and his heirs for ever 
the same amount of ?nalikdna as that fixed at last settlement. This is very hard 
on the village proprietors, for, as noticed by Mr. Smith, whilst they would have 
only had to pay 55 per cent, of the assets as land-revenue under the existing 
rules on the death of Tikam Siugh, or, in other words, 50 per cent, of the 
assets plus 10 per cent, on the revenue, they will have now to pay 65'4 per 
cent, of the assets for ever, and thus pay the reward which Government 
certainly intended should be paid out of its own resources. Mr. Thornton 
hoped that his new arrangements would place the rights of both parties on 
a firm basis, which should be equally advantageous to the superior and 
iuferior proprietor, but Mr. Smith shows that these hopes have scarcely been 
realized. “ On the whole, indeed, the policy has been favourable to the pros¬ 
perity' and maintenance of the high position of the talukadars, and where 
it has appeared to fail, its failure is not due to the nature of the policy 
it'elf, but to the minute subdivision of property consequent on the laws of 
Hindu inheritance, or to the extravagance of the original talukad&r. But it 
lias been fatal to tlio great majority of the inferior proprietors or biswad&rs,” 


1 Thomason's Desp., I, 21; II., 193, 
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The following tallies show the changes in the talukadari rights during the last 
settlement:— 


Where mtilikdna is ^Where taluhaddri 
paid to original V f, h . ave b <.en a }l uwance , have been 
incumbent or heirs. ialui “- partly transferred. 


Where taluhaddri allow¬ 
ances have been wholly 
transferred . 



Of the villages where the talukadari rights have been preserved intact, the Raja 
of Murshn holds 8-1, (dir Parsliad Singh of Shakzadpur holds 19, and the 
remaining 10 belong to various small talukas of the Hfithras and Murs&n 
families. Of the 70 estates where the superior rights have gone to strangers, 
30 belonged to the Mendu estate, 14 to Husain, and the remainder to various 
small talukaddrs whose rights were sold as they became more minutely sub¬ 
divided by the increase in the number of co-sharers. On the whole, 53 per cent, 
of the talukadari rights remains with the original owners, 40 per cent, has been 
permanently alienated, and seven per cent, has been temporarily alienated between 
1838 and 1868. 

The biswadari rights have suffered still greater vicissitudes. Of the 218 
Fate of the inferior or villages, 70 have entirely passed out of the hands of 
biswadari rights. the original proprietors; in 71 villages half and more 

than half the area of the village has been alienated ; in 49 less than one-half the 
area has been transferred, and in only 19 villages is the stock of the old pro¬ 
prietors in possession. In other words, in nine per cent, of the malikana villages 
paying six per cent, of the original demand the original stock remains ; in 22 - 5 
per cent, of the villages paying 24 per cent, of the demand they have lost nearly 
half their estates; in 32 - 5 per cent, of the villages paying 34 per cent, of the 
entire revenue assessed they have lost more than half their possessions, and have 
lost all in 36 per cent, of the villages paying the same percentage of the land-reve¬ 
nue. This state of things is much to he regretted. The purchasers of both the 
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superior ami inferior interests belong to the Baniya and Malidj an money-lending 
classes. Mr. Smith writes :—“ There can be little doubt that the cause of their 
(biswadani) decay has been the large percentage of assets which was deducted as 
their joint dues to Government and the talukadar. Eighty per cent, was too 
large a proportion to be paid at a time when prices were low and the effects of 
the former heavy assessments were still being felt. Those who have held on until 
now are mostly in a very different position ; their revenue has long been paid 
with ease, and the present settlement has added practically nothing to the 
demand.” * * * <( The Hathras Baniyas and the village money-lenders, who have 
taken the place of the Jilts and Rajputs of thirty years ago, bought their estates 
well knowing their liabilities, and at a time when the profits of zaminddrs were 
much lower than they are now : and no w land has so greatly increased in value, 
and so much greater importance is attached to its possession, they are not likely 
to turn defaulters. Those of the old proprietors still remaining are in a more 
prosperous condition than they were, and their prosperity is still increasing with 
high prices and rising rents. The enhancement in their total payments, result¬ 
ing from the retention of the old malikana allowances, is probably not sufficient 
to ruin them.” 

Mr. Smith notices a peculiar tenure to he found amongst certain village 
Certain tenures in bliiya- communities, especially in Khair and Iglds. “ The 
chSra estates. village, as a whole, is held in imperfect pattidari 

tenure; each proprietor holds a certain portion of the area in severalty, and, 
besides, enjoys his share of common rights of whatever value or kind they may 
be. But apart from the general body of proprietors, who all share On the same 
principles, will be found one or two individuals who are admitted to be 
proprietors, hut are allowed no share whatever in the interests held in common. 
They own so many acres of land, which they cultivate or lease out as they 
pilease, and for which they pay Government revenue, but have no further 
concern with the general management of the estate, and no voice in the settle¬ 
ment of village accounts. The origin of these tenures is various. Sometimes 
the holdings have been granted to returned absentees or their descendants, 
who claim relationship with the coparcenary body, hut whose ancient rights 
have been forfeited by lapse of time and non-possession. Sometimes they are 
held by Brahmans, whose ancestors obtained them from former proprietors. 
In some cases they are the result of the settlement of a disputed claim to a 
share in the common property. The holdings are mostly of small extent and 
value.” 

Dividing the proprietary body into three classes,— 1st, petty proprietors, or 
Distribution and value of those possessing ono-fouvth or less of a single village 5 
proprietary rights, 2 ndly, those possessing more than one-fourth, and not 

more than an entire village; and 3 rclly, those who are proprietors of more than 
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one village, the following statement shows the distribution of the land amongst 
the proprietors in this district at the recent settlement: — 


Class of pro¬ 
prietor. 

Number of shares. 
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1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5 . 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9 . 

10. 

,, 

let or petty, 


426,C82 

16-2 

10,49 408 

2 7 5 

40 0 8^ 

282 S52 

10-8 

143,230 

5- 

2nd or mid- 

77o 

166,520 

216 

3,94,961 

2 5 11 

515 12 0. 

132,515 

172 

84,005 

41' 

dling. 

3rd or large, 

m 


1,554 

7,02,974 

2 4 11 

3,587 0 0 

276,867 

1,412 

27,703 

142- 

Total ... 

27,175 

697,172 

33 

21,47,343 

2 0 3 

79 0 3 

697,234 

25-4 

204,938 

7 0 


These statistics show that the district is held either by very large or very small 
proprietors. The first class in the above table holds 47'5 per cent, of the entire 
cultivated area, the second class holds 18'5 per cent., and the third class has 
34 per cent. Each proprietor cultivates a portion of his share as his seer or 
home-farm, and leases out the remainder to tenants. The average amount 
retained by each class of proprietor will be the difference between columns 9 
and 4, and the profits will be represented by the difference between the rental 
and the revenue of the plots leased plus the net profits of the home-farm. Tak¬ 
ing with Mr, Smith the first class or petty proprietors, the area of the portions 
leased to tenants amounts to 108 acres, of which the land-revenue is Rs. 26-11-2, 
and the rental therefore paid by tenants will be Rs. 53-6 -4. As shown else¬ 
where (page 377), Mr. Smith estimates the produce of the land as worth, on 
an average, Rs. 25-12-3 per acre, and therefore the produce of the 5‘4 acres 
retained as his home-farm by the petty proprietor will amount to Rs. 139-2-1. 
From this must be deducted the cost of production apart from rent or revenue, 
which may fairly be set down at two- fifths of the produoe. The results are as 
follows 


Expenditure. 

Rs. a. p. 

Land-revenue of entire holding ... 40 0 8 

Cesses and patwarie’ fees ... 6 0 6 

Cost of cultivation of home-farm, 55 10 7 


Total Rs. ... 101 11 3 


lieceipls. 

Rs. a p. 

Rent of tenant’s land, ... £3 6 4 

Value of produce of home-farm, 139 s i 


Total ... 192 b 5 


Balance left to proprietor, Ha. ... 30 13 2 
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This gives a monthly income of Rs. 7-9-1 per month to the petty proprietor, 
and, as far as one can see, Mr. Smith’s figures are incontrovertible. “No 
doubt the income of the zamind&r is supplemented in various ways. There is 
the common pasture land of the village on which he can graze his cattle; his 
wood for fuel or for agricultural implements is grown on his own estate ; bis 
hired labour is obtained at a cheap rate, some kinds of labour are given gratis, 
and custom assigns to him certain dues frorr. his tenants at marriages and other 
ceremonies. If, too, be is out of the money-lender’s hands, he can store his 
grain and sell it at a higher rate than the harvest price. But, after all, the great 
majority of the members of the proprietary communities are poor men, who 
make a rudely comfortable subsistence perhaps, hut nothing more.’ ’ Calculated 
in the same way, the average income of proprietors of the second class will 
amount to Rs. 65-3-0 per mensem, or Rs. 782-4-3 per annum; and similarly the 
income of the third class amounts to Rs. 4,580 per annum, or Rs. 381 per 
mensem. Mr. Smith explains the difference in the incidence of the revenue ou 
the first and third classes of proprietors as due to the fact that, in Atrauli, the 
poorest subdivision in the district, “petty proprietors hold a much smaller, and 
great proprietors a much larger area than in any other portion of the district.” 
Deduct the area and revenue belonging to the two classes in this tahsil, and 
the rate paid by each for the remainder of the district comes out exactly the 
same, or Rs. 2-7-11. The villages held by the laborious proprietary commu¬ 
nities have not been, “ as was often the caso in former times, assessed at a 
higher rate than those of other landholders.” On., the whole, the portion of 
the proprietary body included in the second and third classes is fairly well off. 
Many of the third class possess estates in other districts, or are engaged in trade 
or service, and their actual profits from the land here is but a small item of 
their income. Again the increase of population and the subdivision of estates 
continually tends to drive the proprietor to the money-lender, and to the accu¬ 
mulation of land in the hands of the wealthy capitalists. 1 

The revenue-free (mudfi) tenures may bo divided into—(1) those which are 

„ , granted for ever; (2) life grants and groves, the revenue 

Revenue-free tenures. “ f 

of the latter ox which will be assessed on the removal or 
decay of the trees ; and (3) certain lands part of the revenue of which is paid 
to Government, hut is devoted to special purposes and docs not form a portion 
of the general revenue of the State. The permanent alienations may be further 
subdivided into—(o) whole estates, (6) small plots, and (c) patches of less than 
ten bighas. The returns of the revenue-free plots and patches of land for the 
Hathras and Sikandra Rao tahsils are incomplete, and give only an estimate. 

1 Tlie settlement accounts of 1805-06 show that the number of persons admitted to engage¬ 
ments as proprietors was then only 827 ; these increased to 8,824 in 1808-09, and to 4,612 in 
1812-13. 
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The following statement gives the returns for tlio whole district under each 
class:— 


Class of grant. 

| Area in 
acres. 

Estimated 

land-revenue 

remitted. 

Cesses. 

Remarks. 

1 . In perpetuity — 


Es. 

Rs. 


(a.)—Entire villages ( 12 ), 





(A .)—Permanent plots ... 




Estimated. 

(c.) —Leas than ten kfghas, 
2 a.—Revenue-free for two 
generations— 




Ditto. 

Eivo villages 

24 —Revenue-free for life— 

... 

j 6,000 

600 

Rs. 550 exces*? arc 
paid into tho trea- 

Entire villages ( 11 ) ... 

2 ,C68 

6,030 

603 

sury. 

Plots and groves ... 

8 . Special grants— 

4,681 

, '‘vm ! 

1,227 

Eleven villages ... 


! 7.110 

, 

774 

i 

Taluka Iglas (see 
page 447). 


Taking these figures, the estimated amount of revenue permanently alienated 
■will he about Rs. 23,000 j the temporary nlienatkns are about Es. 24,300, and 
the Iglas grant, which is really perpetual, amounts to Es. 7,740, or a total of 
Es. 55,040. This gives 2 5 per cent, on the total demand, and only one per 
cent, of this will eventually revert to the State. 

Of the twelve villages held revenue-free in perpetuity, two belong to the 
dargah of Shah Jamal (see Aligarh town) ; Lai Garhi 
E 8 y 1 6 8 to a Hindu temple near Iiathras; Mominahad and 

Hashimpur to a temple at Brinclaban in Muttra ; three villages to theDerridon 
family or their representatives (page 449). Badhesi was given to one Halibut 
Edi in Akbar’s time, and still belongs to his descendants; and Ktieriya Khwajafi 
Budha, Husainpur, and Salitnpur were Musalman grants for religious purposes. 
Tho remaining grants in perpetuity are small plots and patches given by the 
village proprietors either for the support of small shrines and temples, or for the 
subsistence of Brahmans and fakirs. Few of these have ever been confirmed 
by the State. At Mr. Thornton’s settlement those patches not exceeding ten 
bighas, found in the possession of members of the priestly clan, were granted to 
them as such, and those to which the occupants seemed to have no claim were 
resumed at once, or only granted free of revenue until the next settlement. Of 
the latter class, Mr. Smith has resumed land assessed now at Es. 1,823, but the 
account is incomplete. The five villages granted revenue-free for two gene¬ 
rations comprise a portion of the reward given to Baja Tikam Singh of Mur- 
sdn for his services in the mutiny. The villages are assessed at Es. 6,550, and 
the. Raja pays the excess above Rs. 6,000 into the treasury. He also holds 
nine villages as a life grant, assessed at Es. 4,190 per annum, which will he 
paid by his heirs. Two other life villages, Oghipur and Imlahra, were with 
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Tiuiukhiya, in the Meerut District, granted by the Marhattas to the man who 
captured Ghulam KaJir on his escape from Meerut. They were originally 
granted in perpetuity, but owing to the loss of the sanad, the Aligarh estates 
will be resumed on the death of the present grantee, whilst the Meerut village 
still remains with his representative. The Iglas villages are those of which 
the revenue is granted partly (one-fourth) to the heirs and assignees of Ganga- 
dhar Pandit, and partly for the support of the Agra College. At the recent 
settlement of the district, the holders of resumed revenue-free grants have been 
recorded as absolute proprietors of their lands. 

The following statement shows the distribution of the cultivated area 

Non-proprietary ten- amongst proprietary and non-proprietary cultivators. 
ures ' Of the entire cultivated area, 29 per cont. is held by 

cultivators with a right of occupancy, 48 per cent, by tenants-at-will, and 23 
per cent, as seer by the proprietors. Of the area cultivated by tenants only, 
those having a right of occupancy hold 37 per cent., whilst tenants-at-will 
hold 63 per cent, of the tenant area :— 


Statement showing classes of cultivators and areas 1 held bij them. 


Parganaa. 

Cultivated by proprie¬ 
tors. 

Cultivated by tenants 
with rights of occu¬ 
pancy. 

Cultivated by tenants 
without a right of 
occupancy. 
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Atreuli ... 


668 

10,847 

16-23 

2 ,1«6 

22,511 

10-25 

4,715 

37,369 

7-92 

Gangiri 

... 

348 

9,198 

26-43 

2,730 

2,148 

7 86 

5,150 

48.912 

9’49 

Hasangarh 


2,924 

2-1,569 


1,228 

8,734 

7 11 

3,342 

35,534 

9-24 

Gorai ... 


926 

9,184 


913 

8,9SG 

9 84 

2,364 

30,49) 

12 95 

Akrabad ... 


706 

8,33 


3,175 

25,425 

8 - 

1,598 

16^096 

10.0 

Sikandra Rao 


1,265 

19,016 

15-15 

6,144 

50,104 

9-74 

4,008 

24^937 

6*22 

Barauli ... 

»ii 

28 

757 

27- 

194 

2,850 

14-69 

454 

6,596 

14*52 

Koil ... 

III 

2,098 

29,851 

14-22 

4,166 

33,694 

8' 

5,081 

52,607 

10*33 

Morthal ... 

• ■. 

216 

4,630 

21-43 

07 

8,483 

9 35 

1,71 -( 

12,488 

7*29 

Tappal 

Ill 

2,052 

31,605 


1,256 

9,587 

7-63 

3,120 

26,974 

8*64 

Chandaua ... 


793 

15,039 


560 

6 286 

11-22 

1,351 

2ll702 

16 0 

Khair ... 

III 

1,387 

20,356 

14-88 

1,219 

12,567 

10 3 

2,609 

42,867 

16 43 

Muredn ... 

l. • 

861 

7,973 


1,500 

12,296 

8 19 

2,452 

18,636 

7*G 

Hathras 

III 

951 

13,582 

14-28 

3,193 

35,753 

11 -1» 

5,305 

58>77 

n-o 

Total 

.il 

15,193 

204,988 

13-42 

28,380 

258,749 

9-12 

43752 

4,33,485 

9-9 


Mr. Smith writes that on the whole there seems to be good reason for 

The occupancy-tenant. believin g that tbe held by tenants with a right 
of occupancy has not decreased during the last settle- 
ment. In the first place those o nly were recorded then as having a right of 

1 The total number of holdings is 87,325, occupying 897,172 acres, and giving an average area 
o t holdings of all classes of 10 27 acres. 
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occupancy, who had really cultivated for generations in the village, and were 
of the better castes and classes. Those of menial and inferior castes, though 
they always held land in a village, never seem to have attained the privilege of a 
right of occupancy. Act X. of 1859 changed all this ; it recognized no dis¬ 
tinctions of caste or class, and put altogether aside the custom of a village if 
the custom was ruled by any other standard than the mere occupancy of twelve 
years’ duration. It was only probable, therefore, that when that law was 
passed many tenants would find themselves in possession of occupancy rights 
which they had never thought of claiming before. The effect of every succeed¬ 
ing year was to increase the number of these tenants. At first neither tenants 
nor zamindars perfectly understood their position; as years went on and the 
law became gradually better known, a struggle arose between the two classes, 
and this struggle has been continuously going on. Where the zamindar is 
very powerful and at the same time inclined to he exacting, the tenant goes to the 
wall, and very few maurusi cultivators are now found on the large estates 
held by the Nau-Muslim talukadars of Koil and Morthal, by the Pathan zamfn- 
dars of Atrauli, or by the wealthier Rajput proprietors of Sikandra and Akra- 
bad. But on the other hand, where the zamindar is easy going, like the Raja of 
MursAn, or comparatively weak, like the general run of smaller proprietors, the 
cultivator will fight for his rights, and has little difficulty in establishing them. 
The cases instituted in the Settlement Courts with the object of obtaining a 
record of maurdsi rights have been very numerous. On the whole I am in¬ 
clined to think that the cultivator has got the best of the battle ; and that if 
the records of last settlement survived, it would be found that the maurdsi area 
had increased. But it is doubtful if it will increase much further. The zamin- 
d&rs are now fully alive to the disadvantages of the position, as far as they 
themselves are concerned, and few tenants will henceforth ever be allowed to 
hold beyond the limit of eleven years, within which term the power of dispos¬ 
session remains with the proprietor.” Many artifices were resorted to in order 
to induce the old cultivators to resign their rights at the time of settlement, but 
fortunately the recording officer thought it necessary to note only facts, and so 
disappointed many who then wished to get rid, once and for ever of “ the 12' 
years’ man.” The new revenue laws, if judiciously worked, will smooth over 
muoh of the present difficulty, for the Settlement Officer will now have power 
to increase the rents of the cultivators pari passu with the increase of the land- 
revenue, and the doubtful litigation which up to the present time inevitably 
ensued after each revision of settlement will he avoided. The custom of 
subdividing the land under the operation of the laws of inheritance has lessened 
the average extent per holding, and will continue to work in this direction. 
Occupancy rights are frequently the subject of temporary transfer, but perma¬ 
nent transfers seem to be unknown in this district. 
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The hulk of the agricultural classes in this district are drawn from the 
Brahman, Jut, (Jhamar, Rajput, Ahir, and Lodha castes, 
Agricultural classes. more especially from the three first mentioned. 0t 

these the Jats and Ohamars are the best cultivators. The Juts unite with un¬ 
tiring diligence an intelligent discrimination as to rotation of crops, and the 
treatment and selection of soils, and are almost alone in tho practice of regu¬ 
larly and constantly employing their women in field labour. The Chamdrs 
are laborious and painstaking, hut are less enterprising cultivators. The mass 
of the agricultural classes are fairly well-to-do, but while some are substantial 
farmers with a good stock of cattle and a reserve for a bad season, many still 
discount the harvest at the door of the village money-lender, and rely upon his 
advances for food and seed alike. The average extent per holding is 9’12 
acres for cultivators with a right of occupancy and 9'9 acres for tenants-at-will. 
Perhaps 10, 30, and 50 acres, respectively, would fairly represent the local 
idea of a small, a middle-sized, and a large holding. Many holdings, however, sink 
below ten acres, and many rise above fifty acres. With regard to the question 
as to whether a five-acre holding is as good as eight rupees cash wages a month 
the Assistant Settlement Officer writes:—•“ The answer to the question depends 
upon tho quality of the soil and the character of the cultivator. As a rule five 
acres in this district do not represent a value equal to eight rupees cash wages. 
Usually a holding consists of a small portion of the best and a large portion of 
inferior land. Row eight rupees a month would represent a clear profit of eleven 
rupees per standard bigha, which is an exceptionally high figure hero. I should 
say that tho produce of an ordinary five-acre holding is equivalent to an in¬ 
come of five rupees a month.” Curiously enough the average area per holding 
(10'27 acres) nearly coincides with the average area under tillage per plough 
(11 acres), aud accords pretty closely with the popular estimate of fifty village 
blghas per plough. The total number of ploughs is over 70,000, aud each 
requires two bullocks. Ploughs with only one bullock are exceedingly rare, 
and if a cultivator cannot afford two bullocks, be falls back on the ckanoe of a 
loan, or works the land with his own hand. The following statement shows 
the number of ploughs in each tahsil and the average cultivated area in acres 
to each plough :— 


Ploughs. Area. 


Tahsil. 

Ploughs. 

Area. 

Tahsil, 

Sikandra Eao 

14,202 

100 

Iglas 

Kbalr 

14,183 

130 

Koil 

Hathrua 

13,165 

114 

Atrauli 


9,454 12'4 

13,106 11-0 

13,326 110 
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Throughout the district cash rents are the rule. Iu a few estates bated 

or division of the produce, and zabti or fixed cash rates 
Rents, . L 

according to the crop, still prevail. In the latter case, 

should the crop fail, a proportional deduction is allowed iu the rent demanded. 
As a rule, the tenant holds on a written lease for a long or a short term, as the 
case may be: often the agreement is a verbal one, generally made at the com¬ 
mencement of the agricultural year, or a particular rent is sanctioned by the 
usage of years, and in some cases of generations. Bated is dying out, as with 
the advance of cultivation the tenant finds it more his interest to have a fixed 
sum to pay, and the practice now only obtains where, from the character of the 
soil and the absence of irrigation, the outturn is uncertain and the cultivation 
is a mere matter of speculation. It is now wholly confined to the kliadir 
lands and the high sandy soil above the two great rivers in the Kliair and 
Atrauli tabsils. In Atranli the system chiefly prevails in the sandy estates of 
the Ddtauli and Bhamauri Nall talukas, which are cultivated by Ahars and 
Aheriyas, and there is good reason to believe that the system suits these tracts. 
In Khair the system is dying out. As a rule, the standard of division is half to 
the landowner and half to the tenant; and only in a few cases, chiefly 
the headmen of the Atrauli villages, does the landowner restrict himself to two- 
fifths of the produce. Altogether there were 252 eases of commutation of 
produce rents to cash rents from 1866 to 1873, of which 132 cases and 7,824 
acres belong to Atrauli, 96 cases and 930 acres to Khair, and 24 cases and 
511 acres to Koil. The rent-rate fixed averages Rs. 2-15-7 per acre, “ whilst 
the general rent-rate of the whole district is Rs. 4-12-6, or a rate sixty per 
cent, higher than that found possible to apply to bated lands.” Rates of rent 
vary to same extent throughout the district, but the following details give the 
average rates found at settlement:— 



Bara. 

Maujha. 

Outlying lands. 

Talisil. 

Irrigated. 

Dry. 

Irrigated. 

Dry. 

Irrigated. 

1 st class 
dry. 

2 nd class 
dry. 
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a. p 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. a. 

P- 
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P- 

Rs. 

a 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 
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0 

4 
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0 
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12 
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12 
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0 
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4 
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2 
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0 
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Increased prices, competition for land, and increased population hare all 
tended to raise the rent-rates beyond those prevalent at 
the last settlement. The settlement records show that 
the percentage of rise during the settlement operations varies from 17 to 38, 
the average for the whole district being about 31 per cent.' From 1866 to the 
middle of 1873, 2,359 enhancement cases were decided by the settlement 
courts, involving an extent of 52,769 acres, or one-sixteenth of the entire culti¬ 
vated area. The former rent-rate of this tract was Rs. 1,91,303, and the 
rental now fixed is Rs. 2,50,699 ; the old rate was Rs. 3-10-0 per acre, and the 
new rate is Rs. 4-12-0, giving a rise of 31 per cent. The greatest number of 
enhancement cases has been decided in tahsil Sikandra Rao, which has so 
largely benefited of late years by canal irrigation; next in order come tho 
Koil, Iglas, Hathras, Atrauli, and Khair tahsils. 


Taliail. 


Atrauli 

Iglaa 

Sikandra Kao 
Koil 
Khair 
Hathraa 


Total 


No. of 
cases. 

Area 
in acres. 

Former 

rental. 

Former 

rent- 

Tate. 

Amount 

euhanced. 

New 

rental. 

New 

rent-rate. 

Per¬ 
centage 
of rise. 



Rs. 

Rs, a. p. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 


177 

6,803 

20,686 

3 9 n 

7,930 

28,615 

4 12 8 

38 


9,21*1 

36,124 

3 12 11 

10,024 

46,148 

4 3 9 

28 


16,692 

66,760 

3 12 9 

18,522 

75,282 

4 7 11 

32 

617 

10,4-6 

36,863 

3 8 3 

13,449 

60,303 

4 12 6 

36 

168 

4,666 

15,164 

3 g 1 

4,816 

19,970 

4 6 84 

31 

4*16 

6,018 

26,726 

4 7 0 


31,382 

6 3 14 

17 


52,769 

1,91,303 

3 10 0 

69,396 

2,50,700 

O 

04 
r—f 

-T*4 

31 


Regarding these enhancement suits, it would at first sight appear that they 
There were really few have been very few when the area and the increase of 
enhancement suits. revenue at assessment is considered. “But,” writes 

Mr. Smith, “ it must be remembered, in the first place, that these suits are only 
instituted against tenants with a right of occupancy, and that the total area 
held by this class of tenants in this district is only 258,749 acres, so that tho 
amount of land hitherto affected by suits is rather more than one-fifth of the 
full amount to which suits are applicable, and meanwhile more cases are being 
instituted. In the next place the characteristics of the Aligarh tenures are on 
the whole unfavourable to the institution of au excessive number of cases, 
Talukadars and zamindars owning large collections of villages abound on the one 
hand, and, on the other, proprietary brotherhoods, cultivating their own land, 
are very numerous. With neither class are rent suits in favour. The tenants 
of the more powerful proprietors, whether tenants with a right of occupancy 
or tenauts-at-will, find it to their interest to meet the views of their zamindars, 
and when an enhancement of revenue has taken place are generally willing to 
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pay an enhanced rent. In the village communities, the cultivators arc cither of 
the same brotherhood, or are, at all events, on terms of amity and almost equality 
with the proprietary body. The new revenue is provided for by an increased 
rate on the holdings of the members of the community ; while each cultivator, 
not a proprietor, readily acknowledges the justice of a similarly increased rent 
on his own patch of land. In neither cases are the courts needed or sought. 
It is in villages held by what may be called the middle class of proprietors, 
those who own one or two villages only, or even less, and have little wealth or 
hereditary influence, or in estates where new purchasers have crept in, that en¬ 
hancement cases chiefly arise. Proprietors of these classes are compelled to have 
recourse to the courts for assistance in raising rents. But nevertheless, at the 
time of settlement, the cultivators as a body admit their liability to an enhanced 
demand, when they see that a corresponding increase is exacted by the State 
from the zaminddrs, and all proprietors alike, if they use tact and show a wish 
to conciliate, can at such a dine get t heir tenants to agree to rents which on 
other occasions they would in vain demand ; and hence it is that in Aligarh a 
very large number of rents have been settled by mutual agreement. ” 

As shown elsewhere the increase in cultivation during the past settlement 
General increase of ren- has been 7 per cent., and the increase in irrigation 
tal throughout. has p, een g§ per cen t. Taking Bs. 4-4-0 per acre as 

the irrigated rent-rate of the past settlement, and Re. 1-9-0 as the unirri¬ 
gated rent-rate, and applying these rates to the former areas, there results 
a rental for the whole district of Rs. 26,72,014. The rental actually assumed 
in 1838 was Rs. 26,71,273. Applying the same rates to the increased cultiva¬ 
ted and irrigated areas of the present settlement, the result is a rental of 
Rs. 31.54,947, or an increase of 18 per cent, on the application of the old rates. 
The rate of this rental will be Rs. 3-8-1 per acre, and the former rent-rate was 
Rs. 3-2-11 per aero. “ If the above assumption,” writes Mr. Smith, £< approxi¬ 
mate to correctness, a rise of 10 per cent, in the general rent-rate will represent 
the combined effects of an. increase of 7 per cent, in cultivation and 28 per 
cent, in irrigation. This is as much as could be expected, when it is considered 
that the proportion of irrigation to cultivation has only altered by 12"3 per 
cent., and that the increase in cultivation itself, though small, has a tendency 
at least to lower the general rate. If not exactly the truth, this calculation is 
near enough for all practical purposes.” 

Taking the figures given above and the rentals recorded in the village papers, 
it will be seen that rents have actually risen. The village papers give the rents 
which purport to be actually paid by cultivators, both hereditary and tenants- 
at-will, as well as the nominal rents entered for the land held as seer by pro¬ 
prietors. Taking the seer land at non-occupancy rates, being those at which it 
would be leased if not cultivated by the proprietors, the total recorded rental 
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of the district is found to he Rs. 3(1,53,01(5, or 36-7 per cent, above the rental 
of 1838. The old rent-rate of 1838 was Its. 3-2-11 per acre, and tlio new 
rental according to the village papers amounts to Rs. 4-0-11 per acre, giving a 
ri?c of 27 per cent, in the rent-rate. But these records arc imperfect if taken 
as they stand. In many cases the rents are purposely under-stated, and in others, 
though correctly given, they are much below the rents paid elsewhere for similar 
land. Still materials are forthcoming for the ascertainment of the true rental ; 
rent suits, the examination of the accounts of farmed villages, and personal 
enquiry were all brought in as aids to the correction of the rental as recorded 
in the village papers, and the result was a rental of Rs. 42,94,685 and a rent- 
rate of Rs. 4-12-6 per acre, which allows for purposely under-stated rent-rolls, 
under-rented villages, and for future enhancement where needed. Tims ascer¬ 
tained facts show that the effect of the rise in prices and the increase in popu¬ 
lation, cultivation, irrigation, moans of communication, &e., has been an increase 
in the rental of about 50 per cent., and the tendency is still towards a rise. 
“ On the whole there can be very little doubt that any approximation to the 
true idea of rent is only beginning to be grasped by the zamindar, and that until 
of late years, rents have meant little more than a slight arbitrary increase on the 
revenue-rates.” 

As might be expected, one of the results of peace was the enhanced value 
of land, and with it the possibility of making the land 
a security for the advancement of money. The first 
sale for arrears of revenue took place in June, 1810, for the balances of 1216 
and 1217 fasli, and was quickly followed by others, so that during 1810-11, 
45 estates, paying an aggregate revenue of Rs. 27,868, were put up for auction 
for arrears amounting to Rs. 11,253, and were sold for Rs. 2,359. Thirty- 
four of these wero bought in by Government for nominal prices. 1 This went 
on from bad to worse, so that hundreds of estates wero put up for sale, but found 
few purchasers. Not so much harm ns might have been expected was done by 
this multiplicity of sales. Pew estates were actually sold, and the remainder 
were re-settled, in many cases with the original zamindars, at reduced assess¬ 
ments. In other eases, when they were temporarily re-settlcd with farmers, 
they were subsequently restored to the real proprietors on their paying up the 
balances for which they had been sold. In fact the zamindars seem to have 
regarded the sale regulation as a kind of Insolvent Act, which released them 
from their embarrassments, and gave them a fresh lease of their villages on 
more favourable terms. Another device which they occasionally resorted to 
was the throwing np of their engagements, in hopes of thereby compelling the 
revenue authorities to lower the demand. This practice became so general 
that the Board of Commissioners found it advisable to issuo a circular 2 in 


Transfers before 1838. 


1 Hutchinson, p. 39. 


2 17th February, 1817. 
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1817, directing that in cases where zamlndars gave in their resignation 
in hopes ot the assessment being lowered, the Collectors should make it 
a rule to settle with the farmer, and not to re-admit the zamindars on a 
lower assessment. 



Mr. Stirling, writing in 1831, says that “almost all the villages in this dis¬ 
tinct have been mortgaged, firmed, sold, or given over to creditors.” Mr, 
Smith, writing in 1874, qualifies this statement and says that the alienations 
which took place previous to last settlement cannot be compared in extent 
with those which occurred subsequent to 1833. The changes were mostly in 
individual villages, and nothing approaching a general transfer of ownership 
took place. It was only when rights were established and consolidated by the 
elaborate proceedings of the last settlement that radical changes began. As 
has been seen, land formerly had no marketable value and purchasers could not 
be found. The system of requiring security for advances, the handing over 
the village communities to the tender mercies of the talukadar, the system of 
rewarding the sub-collectors of revenue by a commission, the sudden changes 
made by the conferment of a'proprietary right on persons little accustomed to 
understand its responsibilities, and the withdrawal of the capital invested in 
indigo and the company’s trade all prepared the way for the accrual of indebt¬ 
edness which led to the introduction of capitalists and other speculators that 
is characteristic of the period between 1838 and 1868. 

Leaving out the transfers by confiscation on account of rebellion, the alien- 
Traosfers of landed pro- ations by revenue process 1 from 1839 to 1868 have 
perty from 1839 to isss. amo unted to 144,452 acres, or 11-9 per cent, of the 
total area (1,213,779 acres), and 870,717 acres, have been alienated by private 
or forced sale, or 71‘7 per cent, of the total area. If sales of all kinds are 
reckoned as permanent transfers, while revenue farms aud private mortgages 
are considered as temporary alienations only, then 608,650 acres, or 50 per cent., 
have been permanently, and 406,519 acres, or 33 per cent, of the total area, have 
been temporarily transferred during the short period of thirty years. ■ Though 


1 From Mr. W. H. Smith's Beport, 1875, 
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these figures represent the total area alienated, and where, as it often happened, 
a village was transferred more than once, the area has been calculated as many 
times, the transfers are abnormal and exceed those recorded in any other dis¬ 
trict in this division. Mr. Smith divides the period of thirty years into three 
decades and gives the following table of transfers :—■ 


Decade. 

Transfers by- 
revenue process.’ 

Transfer by 
other processes. 

Total. 

lsl (1839 to 1848) ... 

2nd (1840 to 1858) ... 

3rd (1869 to 1868) ... 

Total 

96,285 

19,779 

19,468 

316,809 

248,823 

305,085 

412,094 

268,602 

324,673 

134,552 

870,717 

1,005,269 


In explanation of this table he writes :—“ From this table it will be seen 
that nearly eight per cent, of the total area was transferred by revenue 
process during the first decade, and of the whole area transferred nearly 41 
per cent, changed hands daring the first ten years. In the second ten years 
transfers of all kinds were fewer than in either the previous or succeeding 
decades ; land was increasing in value, reuts were beginning to rise, and new 
owners had to a large extent taken the place of the former defaulters. But 
this period was one of low prices, and the effects seem to have been felt in 
the succeeding decade, when transfers again became more numerous. The 
reign of high prices did not set in until those proprietors who were embar¬ 
rassed had lost the opportunity of recovering themselves. From the excess of 
mortgages over other modes of transfer in the second decade, and that of 
private sales in the third, it would seem that they first had recourse to a tem¬ 
porary alienation which probably only too often ended in a permanent loss of 
property. Mortgage in this country mostly involves the surrender of pos¬ 
session to the mortgagees, and generally ends in an absolute sale, when the 
mortgagor finds himself unable to meet his engagements. With all these 
transfers, therefore, it follows that the proprietors who were holding land at last 
settlement have to a large extent been displaced by strangers. In Atrauli, Jats 
and Rajputs together have lost more than half their former possessions ; in 
Murthal the Chauh&ns have yielded to the Nau-Muslim Badgujars, who with 
their old religion seem to have given up the thriftless tendencies of their caste; 
in Khair, Jats, Nau-Muslims and Chauhans have all suffered in various degrees; 
in Tappal the Chauhans have been almost obliterated from the list of zamin- 
dars; in Hathras and Murs&n few of the old clans of Rajputs survive, and even 
in Sikandra Rao and Akrabad there have been great changes of ownership. 
In Iglas the Jats have offered a tough resistance, but with moderate success. 


1 Except Soil and Atrauli. 
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la more exact terms the kanuugo’s returns show that in Atrauli and, Gangiri 
together about 50 per cent, of the old proprietors have been replaced by others , 
in Iglas 52£ per cent, of the area has changed hands; in Khair 47 per cent, of 
the land is no longer held by the old zamindars, 38 per cent, having been per¬ 
manently, and 9 per cent, temporarily alienated ; in Sikandra 30 per cent, has 
gone for ever, while 25 per cent, is in mortgage and farm, and in Hathras 54| 
per cent, of the proprietary interests have suffered the former, 11| per cent, 
the latter fate.” 

The following statement shows the relative gains and losses of the various 
Relative gains and losses castes in land paying revenue to Government, giving 
of tlie various castes. the areas held by each caste at the commencement of 
the past settlement and at the beginning of the present settlement:— 


Caste. 


i 

Area held at for¬ 
mer settlement. 

£ 

u 

ej 

■4-a 

C 

Cl 

Bi 

V 

u 

A- 

Caste. 

Area held at for¬ 
mer settlement. 

Rajput ... 


Acres. 

466,921 

Acres. 

346,648 

Lodlia ... ... 

Acres. 

16,180 

Ja t ... 


303,055 

284,323 

Ahir ... 

8,723 

Brahman ... 


111,047 

113,676 

European 

13,585 

Kuyath ... 


30,927 

38,381 

Nau-MuMim 

47,822 

Baniya ... 


21,699 

115,450 

Mughal ... 

7,873 

Khatri ... 


6,603 

11,095 

Pathdn ... ... 

125,261 

Goshain ... 


9,5 Si 

1,821 

Shaikh ... 

11,970 

Garariya ... 


2,294 

322 

Fakir ... ... 

382 

Bolira ... 


■ «l 

4,019 

Mewati ... 

2,604 

Bhat ... 


*•• 

405 

Sayyid ... ... 

25,879 

Sonar ... 



68 

Other castes 

1,373 

Saraugi ... 


»•* 

215 

Total 

1,213,799 



This statement does not include 29 estates held free of revenue and com¬ 


prising 9,998 acres, nor does it give the fate of individual proprietors. Jats 
have bought from Jats, Brahmans from Brahmans, and the Jadon Rajput of 
Awa Misa has laid hold of the patrimony of the Porach Rajputs of Darya- 
pur and Husain, but these changes are not shown. Jats, Rajputs, and Brahmans 
still hold more than one-half the whole district, and though there have been many 
changes amongst individuals, the relative position of the castes in the proprie¬ 
tary body remains pretty much as it was. At the last settlement Kkatris, 
Baniyas, Bohras, and Europeans, who may fairly be said to represent the specu¬ 
lators in land, held 41,887 acres, or only 3'4 per cent.; they now hold 153,899 
acres, or 12'3 per cent. The increase is most marked in the case of the Baniyas. 
Besides the purely speculative classes, the Nau-Muslinj Badgujars, Pathdns, 
Kayaths, and notably the Awa Misa family, have largely increased their 
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possessions by purchase. Altogether the old Jfit and Bajput proprietary body- 
lias been to a large extent displaced, and Mr. Smith attributes much of this to the 
severity of the past settlement. Though Mr. Thornton did not over-estimate the 
assets, yet the proportion of the assets taken by him was too high, and aver¬ 
aged G9 per cent, of the assets of the district. Then, in addition to this, the 
various cesses for roads, post-office, schools, patwaris and watchmen were put 
on, so that the proprietor seldom had more than 26 per cent, of the assets. In 
the talukadari estates the proprietor had, in addition, to pay the malihana 
allowance of the talukaddr. “ Had there been a large margin of culturable 
waste, the zamindars would probably have been able to bold out; but tbis was 
not the case. The increase in cultivation, during the 30 years, has been only 
7 per cent., and there is now in most tahsils little enough left even for the 
pasturage of cattle. The cultivated area at the present time is 88 per cent, of 
the culturable; while, therefore, prices and rents were low, as they remained 
for many years after last revision, it was difficult for all and impossible for 
some proprietors to keep out of debt. Many were ruined at once, others held 
on for years by means of mortgages and loans, which only increased their liabi¬ 
lities, until at last they were obliged to succumb. Those who have survived the 
struggle are prosperous enough, and the new proprietors are to a large extent 
men of wealth and position; but the history of this settlement supplies strong 
grounds for a conviction that the demand of 69 or 70 per cent, of the assets 
as the share of the State, if assessed with care and rigidly collected, is far too 
high to he imposed with safety.” The following table gives the official return 
of transfers from 1868-69 to 1872-73 :— 


Year. 

TJhdbr obdebs or Coubt. 

Br PRIVATE TRANSFER. 

Sale. 

Number of other cases. 

Total number of cobcs. 

Sale. 

Succession, number of 
cases. 

Mortgage, &c., number of 
cases. 

Total number of cases. 

OJ 

CJ 

§ 

O 

"8 

b 

D 

1 

Aggregate reve¬ 
nue of property 
transferred. 

Number of cases. 

Aggregate reve¬ 
nue of property 
transferred. 

1868-69 

90 

4,243 


167 

169 

4,672 

534 

256 

948 

1869-70 

87 

10,428 


134 

160 

8,350 

606 

253 

1,019 

1870-71 

57 

740 

39 

96 

105 

3,491 

601 

189 

895 

1871-72 

119 

6,095 

4 

123 

164 

18,431 

684 

474 

1,322 

1872-73 

78 

9,907 

49 

127 

131 

15,772 

622 

401 

1,154 
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The followin'? table shows the results of each mode of transfer of each class 
increase in the value of during each decade of the last settlement (1838 to 18(38) 
nd - derived from the settlement records :— 


Mode of transfer. 

Area trans¬ 
ferred in 
acres. 

Land-revc- 
uue in 
rupees. 

Price in 
rupees. 

Price per 
acre in 
rupees. 

Year’s pur¬ 
chase 

1833 48, 








Private sale 

50,997 

71,946 

3,79,100 

7 

G 

11 

52 

Mortgage ... 

104,531 

1,52,764 

4,24,837 

4 

i 

0 

27 

Public sale... 

7 h,047 

1,14,861 

4,79,296 

6 

4 

10 

41 

Total ... 

231,575 

3,39,57 t 

12,83 233 j 

i 

5 

8 

8 

37 

1340-58. 


! 






Private sale 

68,597 

1,04,057 

6,51,998 

9 

8 

O 

62 

Mortgage ... 

75,347 

1,10,807 

5,84,842 

7 

12 

2 

52 

Public sale 

43,467 

76,186 

3,40,385 

7 

O 

4 

1 

44 

Total 

192,411 

2,91,050 

15,77,225 

8 

3 

B 

54 

1859-68. 








Private sale 

103,194 

1,57,815 

12,59,661 

12 

3 

3 

79 

Mortgage ... 

88,367 

1,43,924 

9,81,177 

il 

i 

7 

68 

Public sale ... ... 

69,514 

98,893 

4,54,938 

7 

10 

3 

46 

Total 

261,075 

4,00,632 

26,95,776 

10 

11 

9 

67 


During the second decade the average price shows an increase of 47 per cent, 
over the prices ruling from 1839 to 1848, whilst the price obtained in the third 
decade is 93 per cent, above that obtained in the first ten years. It may be 
noted that the increase obtained at auction sales is very small, and that if this 
item be eliminated from the account, we find that land changed hands during 
the first decade at Es. 5-2-8 per acre, and at 3i years’ purchase of the land- 
revenue. During the last decade the averages were Es. 11-11-1 per acre and 
7-4 years’ purchase—-that is, these last ten years exhibit an average increase of 
126 per cent, in price and 111 per cent, in the number of years’ purchase. The 
cause of the lower price at auction sales is undoubtedly the dread of future liti¬ 
gation as to the rights or interests purchased, or the fear lest some claimant 
with a prior lien should spring up. For this reason Mr. Smith considers that 
private sales and mortgages more correctly show the actual increase in the 
value of land, “ By common consent six or seven per cent, is considered a fair 
return for investment in laud. Suppose, then, a man buys a village assessed now 
with a revenue of Es. 1,000. Under existing arrangements the rental in full 
should be Es. 2,000. From this must be deducted the land-revenue of Es. 1,000 ; 
cesses at ten per cent, of the land-revenue, Es. 100 ; patwaris’ fees at five per cent. 
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Es, 50 ; and, as the purchaser is generally a non-resident, Es. 50 for expenses 
of collection. His full profits will therefore he Es. 800. Assuming this sum 
to represent six or seven per cent, on the outlay, the buyer will have had to pay 
from Rs. 11,400 to Es. 13,300 for tho estate ; in other words, from about 114 to 
18 years’ purchase of the laud-revenue. Special reasons will, of course, at times 
greatly enhance the value of any particular village, but in average cases the 
above estimate is not far from the truth. Even during the last decade of the 
settlement, in certain parganas where the revenue was not heavy and the assess¬ 
ment pretty evenly distributed, as much as this was paid ; as, for instance, in 
Atrauli, where private sales were effected at an average of 11’7 years’ pur chase, 
in Akrabad all kinds of sales at ] 1 years, in Sikandra private sales again at 
11*2. It is quite certain that the value of land has not decreased since 1868.” 
In the early days of British rule, as shown in the history of the fiscal arrange¬ 
ments, the land had no value and found no purchasers, hut as soon as Mr. Thorn¬ 
ton’s settlement established the various rights in land and placed a limit on the 
Government demand, laud began to have a marketable value, and as the cha¬ 
racter andimportance of our fiscallaws became better known, this value increased 
until now, as shown above, land which sold for Es. 7-6-11 per acre in the first 
decade of the last settlement brought over Es. 12 in the last decade. And this 
increase in the value is progressing, as land is becoming more and more, every 
day, a favourite investment of capitalists. 

Grain, cotton, indigo, indigo-secd, and to a small extent oil-seeds, form the 
principal articles of export. Though much of the grain 
is consumed in the district itself, still there usually exists 
a considerable surplus which is collected in the larger marts and disposed of by 
the grain-dealers. Much of the surplus grain goes down-country and to Eaj - 
putana by the Makanpur ghat on the Jumna. A great 
proportion of the grain actually consumed in the district 
also is first collected in the hands of tho grain-dealers, and is then distributed 
according to the demand. The principal marts are Hathras, Kofi, Atrauli, 
Sikandra Eao, and Harduaganj, and the imports of grain into those towns will 
be found under the notices of them in the alphabetical arrangement hereafter. 
The exports of food-grains by rail from March, 1871, to April, 1872, amounted 
to 18,955 maunds. In 1872-73 Aligarh alone exported 92,899 inaunds, and 
Hathras exported 17,150 maunds. During the same year the canal carried off 
6,83S maunds. The trade to Ptajputana is entirely by cart and has not been 
registered. The imports into Eewari in the Gurgaon District through Palwal 
and Dchli from these provinces amounted to Es. 4,47,962 in 1870-71. Most 
of this traffic passes through the Aligarh and Muttra Districts. Allowing throe- 
quarters of' a ser, or one and a half pounds, of grain per diem as the food 
allowance per head of the population, we find that 7,344,083 maunds represent 


Exports anil imports. 


i'ood-grains. 
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the annual consumption of food-grains. In a former page the estimate of 
the annual production of food grains is set. down at 9,367,652 inaunds, and 
thus a margin amounting to 2,023,569 maunds is left to meet seed, fodder, and 
export requirements. Mr. Smith estimates one-fourteenth ot the total produce, 
or 669,118 maunds, as the seed requirements, which would leave 1,354,451 
maunds of food-grains for cattle, reserves, and exportation. .Nearly all the 
rain-crops, except the pulses, are consumed locally, and the exports are confined 
to wheat, barley, bejar, gram, and the pulses. 1 Cotton cultivation has increased 
of late years to such an extent as to make it one of the characteristic products 
of' the district. Mr. Smith estimates tho yield from the acreage under cotton 

„ at the settlement as 239,430 maunds of 82irbs., or 

Cotton. 1 ’ 

19,154,000tbs. The population, according to the cen¬ 
sus of 1872, is 1,073,108 souls, and allowing a local consumption of two pounds 
per head, there would still he left for exportation 212,603 maunds. In the 
neighbouring district of Bulandshahr, Kunwar Laclihman Singh estimated 
three pounds of cleaned cotton as the average consumption per head, of which two 
pounds consist of country cloth and one pound of foreign cloth. Mr. Smith 
remarks :— <£ Nearly every one of the great mass of the Hindus, who constitute 
89 per cent, of the total population, buys at least one new dhoti of country 
cloth every year, and a dhoti weighs from about 2§- to 3|lhs. The poorer 
classes, too, wear jackets of the same cloth, and in this part of the country 
there are few without a large cloth or dopatta to cover themselves with, besides. 
With women’s langas and dopattas taken into consideration, the estimate seems 
low, even though imported cloth is largely used.” From April, 1872, to the 
end of March, 1873, the export of cotton by rail from Aligarh (63,649 maunds) 
and Hathras (50,518 maunds) amounted to 114,167 maunds, whilst 45,930 
maunds passed down by the canal to Cawnpore, This gives a total of 160,097 
maunds without counting the considerable traffic by road and river. The exports 
by rail during the previous year amounted to 146,441 maunds, and estimating 
the canal export at the amount registered in 1872-73, tho total exports during 
1871-72 by canal and rail reach the high figure of 192,000 maunds. The register 
of traffic passing down the Grand Trunk Hoad by Bhongaon in the Mainpuri 
district, from October, 1870, to July, 1871, shows that 253,180 maunds of cotton 
passed down by cart alone from Aligarh and the north. During the year from 
1st April, 1870, to the end of March, 1871, 32,914maunds of cotton were sent 
by river from places above Cawnpore on the Ganges to places below Cawnpore, 
and 1,77,500 maunds of cotton passed through the dliusi bridge-of-boats at 
Allahabad. These facts show that the road and river traffic must be consider- 

1 The following statement of the canal traffic {in maunds) downwards to Cawnpore during 
1272-73, will show its character; there was no upward trafficWheat, 2,292 ; Arhar, 2,4S2 : 
Mung, 434 | Oilseeds, 2391 ; Bejar, 1,650 ; Cotton, 415,930: Salt, 6858 ; Miscellaneous, 2,883. 
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able, and support 31 r. Smith’s high estimate of the local produce, which nearly 
equals the outturn from the whole of Rohilkhatid. Cotton presses are to be 
found in many of the large townships, and several in Koil itself and Hathras. 
The following table shows the average price of cleaned cotton per maunrl 
in rupees annas and pies for different periods from 
1828 to 1873 in this district:— 


Rise in price of cotton. 


1828-36. 

1837-40, 

1844-53. 

1854-68. 

I 

1864-7 3. 

1841-57. 

1868-73 

Ra. a. p. 

Rs n. p 

Il9. a. p. 

Bs. a p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a p. 

Rs. a. p. 

6 0 0 

6 8 0 

7 12 4 

11 9 4 

14 0 0 

7 9 6 

14 5 0 


The increase in 1854-63 over 1844-53 amounts to 49 per cent., and the last 
decade (1846-73) shows an increase of 20 per cent, over the previous decade, 
and 80 per cent, over the first decade (1844-53). The increase in price since 
the mutiny has been 88 per cent., or very nearly double what it was for 
seventeen years before, and if we take the Koil rates since 1828, the price has 
more than doubled. During the last four years the prices have been Its. 14|, 
15, 12^, and 13} per maund, and even allowing for the difference between 
market and harvest rates, this rate is high enough to pay the cultivators well, and 
to ensure the cultivation of much above the present area devoted to the plant. 

The first indigo-planters settled in this district under DeBoigne, the Mar- 
History of indigo-plant- hfitta Governor, 1 They were M. Jourdan, who settled 
’ ng ' at. Khair; Mr. Orr at Mendu j Mr. John Thornton 

at Koil and Machhna ; Mr. Longcroft at Koil and Jalali, and Messrs. Robert¬ 
son and Stewart at Maloi and Allabdadpur. Hie other factories have been 
established since the British occupation in 1803. M. Jourdan died at Aligarh, 
and one of the monuments in the grounds of the late Judge’s house is believed 
to mark his grave. Mr. Thornton also died there in 1848. His house was the 
same as that lately purchased by Mr. Bramly and presented to the Aligarh 
Dispensary. Mr. Longcroft lived where the garden of Badari Parshad is now 
situated. Mr. Stewart removed to Calcutta, and was succeeded at Allahdadpur 
by Mr. Hashman, whilst Mr. Orr went to Lakhwa in Oudh. The Sasni 
factories were built after the conquest by Mr. R. Carruthers from the ruins of 
the fort of Sasni; Chotwa was built in 1806 by Mr. George Mercer; Barla and 
Anupshahr at the same time, and Mr. George Blunt formed the Hathras factory 
in 1817. During this time indigo-planting flourished. Mr. W. Morton, formerly 
a captain in the Bengal Engineers, introduced a system by which the tahsilddrs 
or sub-collectors of the land-revenue contracted with the European planters 

1 From notes by Mr. W. Connor, Honorary Magistrate, and an anonymotiB letter in the Uehli 
Gazelle, 187-1. 
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for supplying the green indigo plant. Under this system the tahsildars 
received the advances made by the planters and applied them to meet the 
land*revenue due from the estate. They, moreover, managed the cultivation, 
and were rewarded by presents both from the factory and from Government. 
Notwithstanding the general prosperity of indigo speculators, there were many 
serious obstacles to successful trade during the Marhatta administration; chief 
amongst these was the number and excessive nature of the tolls on exports. 
Indigo and cotton, then, as now, the chief exports, used to he shipped at 
Farukhabad for Calcutta, hut had to pay the following duties on their way to 
the river:—to the Koil authorities from Koil to Jalali; to the Sasni Raja from 
Jalali to Sikandra Eao ; to the Kachaura Thdkur from Sikandra Rao to Eta; 
to the Eta Raja from Eta to Karaoli, and to the Mainpuri Raja from Karaoli 
to Bhongaon. Those dues were all abolished by the British, and remissions of 
revenue were allowed in lieu of them to the several petty Rajas. The indigo trade 
prospered until 1830, when the failure of the Calcutta houses involved the Aligarh 
factories in their ruin. Many valuable estates and enormous outstanding debts 
were sold by auction for very inadequate prices in 1834. The purchasers were 
chiefly hangers-on about the Courts, pleaders and money-lenders who bided 
their time, and when things began to look better, pressed for the debts that they 
had purchased, and in this manner acquired, at auction sale, under their own 
decrees many villages from the people indebted to the factories. Hence the numer¬ 
ous shares and fractions of shares in villages in the hands of the money-lending 
classes in this district. The indigo trade revived a little in 1862, but soon fell 
again, and though the area under indigo has increased very much of late years, 
it has never equalled the area previous to 1830. The withdrawal of the 
Europeans from the indigo trade was a great loss lo the district, and gave its 
prosperity a shock from which it has hardly yet recovered. Though the native 
manufacture has increased so much, yet natives look more to quantity than 
quality, and even now their indigo averages only Rs. 120 per maund, where 
indigo from a neighbouring factory grown on similar soil, hut manufactured, 
under European superintendence, brings Rs. 180 per mauud. 

The district is now literally studded with factories. The following state- 
Area under indigo and mcllt shows that there were 171 factories, producing 
outturn. 3,625 maunds of marketable indigo, in 1873 :— 


Tahs.il. 

Number of 
factories. 

Produce in 
maunds. 

Taliril. j 

Number of 
factories. 

Produce in 
maunds. 


S3 

885 

Khair 

18 

274 

Sikandra 

91 

1,799 

Iglfis 

5 

157 

Atrauli 

18 

162 

Hathras 

G 

34S 
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The quantity of indigo annually produced in the Upper Provinces was 
reckoned by Mr. Stirling iu 1830 at an average crop of 20,000 maunds, and this 
at Rs. 200 per maund made the value of the annual supply of indigo about 
40 lakhs of rupees. The effect of the abstraction of this sum from the general 
commerce of the country must have been immense, for it did not find invest¬ 
ment in other channels ; it was a sort of foreign capital which nourished so 
long as it lasted, but did not take root in the country. We have some means 
of testing the local estimate of produce. The imports of indigo into Ttiwftri in 
1869-70 was 106 maunds, and in 1870-71 was 273 maunds ; more than one- 
half of this may be credited to Aligarh, or, say, about 150 maunds per annum. 
Then we have the returns of the Calcutta brokers (W. Moran & Co.), which 
for the European factories give the following results for eleven years ; the out¬ 
turn is shown in chests which average about 3J factory maunds of 74 lbs, 10 oz. 
10666 dr. avoirdupois each. The price is per factory maund, and the minimum 
and maximum rate of exchange is also given:— 


Factory. 

1863-64. 
Exchange, 
24.14 d. to 2s. 

aid. 

1864-65, 
Exchange, 
2s. 1 d. to 2s. 
1R 

1865-66. 
Exchange, 
2s. Id. to 2s. 

m 

1866-67. 

Exchange, 

Is. 11 §rf. to 2s. 
Id. 

1867-68. 
Exchange, 
Is. lojd. to 
Is. llid. 

! 1868-69. 

Exchange. 

Is. 11 |d. to 
2s. OR 

m 

Ok 

2 

o 

Price 

per 

maund. 

$ 

cn 

rS 

Q 

Price 

per 

maund. 

CO 

to 

6 

Price 

per 

maund. 

m 

*00 

<D 

-a 

O 

Price 

per 

maund. 

J2 

m 

Q> 

A 

Price 

per 

maund. 

To l 

xi 

0 

Price 

per 

maund. 

Bela ... 

Hatbraa ... 
N.-W. indigo 
Association, 

Total Chests 

143 

33 

30 

Its. a, 

144 12 
130 0 

118 8 

209 

24 

136 

Its. a. 

158 12 
164 8 

125 6 

275 

26 

lib 

Bs. a. 

168 12 
173 O 

163 0 

262 

19 

105 

Bs. a. 

161 6 
156 0 

150 2 

192 

33 

69 

i 

Rb. a. 

210 3 
208 14 

| 20C 8 

125 

27 

26 

Bs. a. 

225 10 

226 8 

226 8 

212 

... 

369 

... 

411 

... 

386 

... 

18ij ... 

160 

• M 

Factory, 

1869-70. 
Exchange, 
Is. lljd. 
to 2s. 0 fjd. 

1870-71. 
Exchange, 
Is. 10|tf. to 
Is. 11 \d. 

1871-72. 
Exchange, 
Is. llfd.to 
2S. Oj\d. 

1872-73. 
Exchange, 
Is. 11| d. to 
Is. llfd. 

Decennial 

average. 

1873-74. 

* 

m 

to 

CJ 

o 

Price 

per 

maund. 

CQ 

+* 

CD 

01 

s 

19S 

4i 

4J 

Price 

per 

maund. 

m 

+3 

Vi 

a 

xi 

O 

18£ 

Ai 

2 £ 

Price 

per 

maund. 

m 

m 

CJ 

A 

O 

Price 

per 

maund. 

zn 

m ; 
O 

XS 

O 

Prico 

per 

maund. 

Bela ... 

Hathras ... 
K.-YV. Indigc 
Association, 

Total Chests, 

14! 

1 

71 

Rs. a. 

1 226 1 

1 210 12 

) 218 B 

Us. a, 

1 192 14 

1 184 4 

1 180 12 

Ha, a. 

1 258 8 

1 268 6 

i 229 12 

14( 

4( 

2! 

Bs. a. 

i J72 12 
t 122 6 

) 140 10 

Bs. a, 

192 0 
178 7 

175 1 

166 

33 

2fi' 


, 262 

| #lf 

28 C 

* H« 

251 

1 

21S 

’l - 

III 

244 

t«t 
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It is not so easy to give tlie outturn from the native factories. The accounts 
of the brokers show the native manufacture of the Dnfih and Robilkhand under 
one head as follows (in factory maunds):— 


Year. 

1863, 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

| 1867. 

1868 

1669. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

Outturn 

1,781 

3,983 

4,574 

4,716 

10,142 

■ 

23,376 

15,028 

13,317 



It will bo seen from this that there has been an extraordinary advance in 
cultivation by natives during the last ten years, and examining all the data before 
ns, there is much reason to believe that the local estimate i3 far under the real 
outturn. Taking the area under indigo, and allowing 42 maunds of green 
plant per acre and 325 maunds of tho green plant to one maund of manufac¬ 
tured indigo, the outturn should show 3,740 maunds of indigo. This too, 
though it has been proved that the area under indigo has been considerably 
understated in the settlement returns. Tahsil Atrauli shows only 162 maunds, 
whilst the Barla concern alone, for the same year, turned out 351 maunds, 
or more than double the estimate given for the whole tahsil. 

The local prices for the green plant at the Baila concern for a series of years, 
both for badni (or advance terms) and khusk hharid (or 
Prices of luchga plant. rea( jy mar k e t prices) in rupees per 100 maunds has 

been as follows :— 


From 


1837-58, 

1857-58, 

“ Badni is an arrangement for the supply of plant to be furnished at a 
fixed price at the time of manufacture, on consideration of an advance of money 
at the time of the arrangement; khusk kliand is plant sold at the time of manu¬ 
facture by the cultivator who has planted it on speculation. Taking the high¬ 
est prices paid, we find that the price has risen for badni plant from Rs. 19 per 
100 maunds in 1337 to Rs. 28 in 1873, or 47 per cent., and for Bush kharid 
from Rs. 24 to 30, or 25 per cent. This rise in the price of indigo plant especially 
illustrates the rise in the rentable value of land, for though the price of plant 
has considerably increased and the increased price in badm operations has been 
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maintained this year, yet last year was conspicuous for an enormous fall in 
tlie price of manufactured indigo, and it was not expected that it would bo 
much higher when the sales took place this cold weather (1873). Whether the 
manufacturer, erroneously called the planter in this district, gains or loses, the 
cultivator gets a price for plant, which enables him to pay a higher rent than 
was exacted from him in past years.” The Calcutta prices for the manufac¬ 
tured dye have been given on a previous page. As a rale, the Duab indigo is 
inferior to that of the Benares Division, whilst the latter is inferior to the 
Bengal and Tirlnit plant. Prices during 1872-73 for a and and low native 
indigo ruled from Rs. 75 to Rs. 105 per maund : for ordinary and middling 
plant quality (European and native) Rs. 115 to Rs. 150, and for good quality 
Rs. 180 to Rs. 200. A few European factories turn out indigo of very supe¬ 
rior quality, and some few lots of these particular marks sold as high as Rs. 220 
to Rs. 230, and one lot as high as Rs. 247-8-0. Prices during 1872-73 ruled 
from Rs. 85 to Rs. 100 per maund below those of the previous year. A consider¬ 
able amount of indigo seed is sent to Bengal, but as most of this traffic passes 
by boat down the Ganges, there are no accurate returns in existence for judg¬ 
ing of its real importance. 

Oil-seeds were exported in 1871-72 by rail to the amount of R 9 . 61,145 

.. mannds, and in 1872-73 there were 54,480 marmds sent 

Oil-seeds 3 3 

out of the district by rail and 2,391 maunds by the 

canal. This trade aentres in Hathras and Koil. 

In 1856 there were 37 saltpetre manufactories in the district, producing 

„ about 50,000 maunds per annum. In 1872-73 the 

Saltpetre. 

outturn was only 25,000 maunds, but the num¬ 
ber of refineries lias increased from two in 1856 to sixteen in 1873, with 
an outturn of 10,190 maunds of refined saltpetre, valued at Rs. 6 per 
maund, or Bs. 61,140. Crude saltpetre is valued at Rs. 3-6-0 per maund, so 
that the entire value of this manufacture, all of which is exported, is nearly a 
lakh and a half of rupees. The returns of the five municipalities in the district 
show the imports very fairly. They consist of sugar, rice, European cloth 
goods, spices, metals, tobacco, rice, timber, bambus, and pedlar’s wares gene¬ 
rally. The details there given show the extent of the external trade of the 
district and the importance of Hathras as a distributing centre of commerce 
for this and the surrounding districts. The lino of railway under construc¬ 
tion from Hathras to Muttra and from the East Indian Railway to the town 
of Hathras will still further raise its position as one of the most flourishing 
marts of the upper Duab ; and if to these lines be added the projected line 
from Hathras by Kasganj to the Ganges, Aligarh will be better off in the 
way of communication by road, rail, canal and river than many counties in 
England. 


Saltpetre. 
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The following table shows the goods and passenger traffic on the East 
Indian Railway for one year, and is sufficient to exhibit the relative importance 
of each station :— 


1371. 

Hathras, 

PALI. 

Aligabh. 

SoajfA. 

Goods. 

Passen¬ 

gers. 

Goods . 

H 

Goods. 

S 

Js& 


I 

o5 

■2 

«3 

£ 

a 

■a 

a 

£ 

d 

O 

r§ 

u 

ri 

-5 

ci 

© 

rt 

E* 

a 

R 

rs 

rt 
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a 
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£ 

*-> 

p 
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■3 

h 

eJ 

£ 

s 

HI 

m 

•O 

h 

fa 
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o 

■5 

a 

£ 

a 

o 

•a 

eS 

>-t 

91 

rz 

S 

SJ 

3 

o 

rs 

M 

(3 

£ 

3 

O 

January 1671 ... 
February ... 

March ... 

April ft ... 

May , • ... 

June „ 

July . 

August ,1 ... 

September „ ... 

October „ ... 

November „ 
December „ ... 

Total, ... 

Rs. 

33,009 
33,'i23 
33,141 
41,380 
23,303 
10,193 
11,017 
9,491 
17,529 
24,055 
28,509 
29,408 

R3. 

20,557 

22.569 
21,519 
25,935 
22.065 
30,728 
25,098 
11,207 
10,122 
20,120 

40.570 
65,846 

R*. 

2,539 

3,535 

3,701 

3,336 

3,251 

2,m 

2,249 

2,617 

2.854 

2,103 

3,227 

5,385 

Rs. 

705 

719 

452 

147 

372 

340 

363 

262 

164 

39 

3 

152 

Rs. 

150 

501 

330 

944 

1,001 

570 

690 

657 

351 

245 

819 

400 

Rs. 

100 

126 

192 

130 
14G 

69 

70 
101 
124 
76 

124 

131 

Rs. 

13,543 
10.106 
7.219 
33,7 30 
8,424 

5,525 

7,935 

5,709 

3,870 

14,207 

32,664 

Ra. 

10,141 

11,930 

7,3*>" 

5,710 

3,366 

3,348 

8.3U 

4,971 

3,(W4 

9,773 

31,911 

43,714 

Rs. 

7,283 

7,202 

8,106 

7.330 

6,^23 

7,733 

5,911 

5,641 

6,275 

6.900 

8,711 

7,973 

Rs. 

42 

75 

2 

3 

15 
* 

’"6 

16 

3 

24 

Rs. 

280 

... 

*33 

22 

845 

282 

6 

Rs. 

667 

463 

561 

312 

443 

530 

337 

434 

329 

323 

354 

400 

3,15,933 

3,06,415 

37,820 

3.7 IS 

6,820 

1,115 

1,73,380 

1,43,652 

84,221 

194 

1,474 j 5,233 


From the 17th to the 23rd October the Ramlila religious fair is held in 
most of the large towns in the district, and about 
12,000 persons come into Koil for its celebration 
during this period. Similarly at the Musalm&n festival of the Mnharram large 
crowds assemble at the principal shrines. In September the Hindus hold a fair 
at Barhad, near Sikaudra Rao, in honour of Raghunatkji, where some 8,000 
people assemble, and a small trade in mules, asses, leathern buckets for water 
and wooden utensils is carried on. The bardha fair during the last week in 
October attracts some small assemblages of people in the large Hindu towns. 
Sweetmeats, toys, European and country cloths are the staple articles of trade 
at these fairs, and none of them are large enough to assist, in any way, in the 
spread of contagious diseases. The only places where special police and sani¬ 
tary arrangements are necessary are the Koil and Hithras Muharram fairs, the 
Koil Ramlila fair, and the Sikaudra fair. Of the mere market towns the most 
important are Sasni, Akrabad, Bijaigarli, Gangiri, Tappal and Kkair; but small 
market towns exist everywhere. Excluding the municipal towns there are 180 
markets in the district: 26 in tahsil Sikandra Rao, 43 in Hathras, 34 in Koil, 
31 in Iglas, 23 in Atrauli, and 23 in Kkair, or one to every ten villages and to 
every 5,961 persons. Cattle, grain, country cloth, vegetables, sweetmeats, toys, 
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brass utensils, and the numerous articles of domestic consumption are the chief 
commodities of trade. 

For corals and pearls the weights used are : 12 grains of rice make one 
rati, and 24 ratis make one tank, which is equivalent to 
Weights ana measuies. ^ qg g ra i ns Troy. For weighing gold and silver, 

8 grains of rice go to the rati, 8 ratis to the mdsha, and 12 mdshas to the tola, 
equivalent to 7 dwts. 12 grains Troy. The common bazar weight for goods is 
5 tolas make one chhatak, and 16 chhataks one ser, weighing 2 lbs, 6 oz. Troy; 
40 sers make one maund; a smaller serstarting with three tolas to the chhatak, 
and 9 chhataks to the ser makes the latter only lib. 6ozs. Troy, and the 
maund of 24 sers known as a luchclia maund. In selling unrefined saltpetre a 
scr of 16 chhataks, with 7 \ tolas to each, or weighing 3 lbs. 9 ozs. Troy is used. 
Indigo and refined saltpetre are weighed with a ser, of which the chhataks 


weigh 6§ tolas each ; the ser therefore weighs 3 lbs. 2 ozs. 5 dwts. The ser of 80 
tolas is now generally used, but in H&thras and Koil metals and spices are 
sold at the ser of 85 tolas, called the scr of 28 taka of Jaipur or Bharatpur pice. 1 
The linear measures for cloth gives a yard of 36 inches divided into tw.o h&ths 
or cubits, each of which contains three giras, which are again subdivided into 
three angasht or digits. Masons and carpenters use the miumari yard of 2 
feet 9 inches, in which 12 thread breadths make one tasi'i and 'Mtasus make one 
yard. The Il&hi gaz or yard is generally used for all purposes, including 
stone-cutter’s work, land-measuring, cloth-measuring, &c. It contains 33 
British inches, and ahigha of land-measured with this yard is exactly five-eighths 
of an acre. Two Ilahi yards make one eland, and 2,500 dand make one kos. 
In the official measurement of land, at the settlement of 1838 the jaribi gaz 
amounted to 2 feet inches; one span or eight digits made one kuri, and three 
links made one jaribi gaz or yard, and eight yards made one gatta, and twenty 
gatla made on ejarib. 

The subdivisions of a bigha are as follows 20 nanwdnsi —1 kuchwdnsi: 
20 kaohwansi = l biswansi: 20 biswansi = 1 biswa: and 20 biswa = l bigha. 
Here the local bigha of the greater part of the district is equivalent to 2,756*25 
square yards or 0*5694 of an acre: 1*7560 bighas make one aero. The 
standard or Shahjahani bigha used in a few villages annexed from Buland- 
shahr is equivalent to 3,025 square yards, or 0*625 of an acre. The Govern¬ 
ment hove adopted the British acre for all purposes. Three kuchcha higlias 
are equivalent to one pukka bigha. In the early days of our rule rupees 
coined at different places were current in the district. The following are the 
rates established in 1S05 for their conversion into Luoknow rupees, then con¬ 
sidered the standard rupee:—Farukhabad, Re. 1-8-1 per cent.; Hathras, 
Rs. 2-9-4 ; Muttra, Rs. 8-3*7 ; Dig, Rs. 12-1-0, and Brindaban, Rs. 16-7-2. 


1 The taka is equal to two Jaipur pice. 
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The following statement show's the prices of the chief agricultural products 
in this district for the years 1861 to 1870 in sers of 

Prices. 

80 tolas each (one ser is equal to 2'Q57 lb avoidupois):— 




Paddy 

Common rice (husked) 
Best rice (husked) 
Wheat 

Barley ... 

Bajra 

Joar 

Indian-corn 
Urd ... 

Mung 

Arhar 

Moth 

Gram ... 

Dentils ... 

Clean cotton ... 

Sugar (raw) ... 

Sugar (refined),,. 

Salt 

Ghi 

Til seed 

Mustard seed „, 



30 28 
H} 12 

0 ) 8 
24} 184 

31 SC 

27} 27J 
26 S85 

36 33 

184 151 
■ 5 J 18 
35 33 

26 
25 
244 

1 } 

10 } 

4 

6 } 

2 


224! 25 
10J 1 13} 

7*1 9 

19 ! 24 
26} j 33J 
2,5}| 28 
27}- 304 

31 32 

20 2GJ 

24 234 

32 40 

25 25 

21} 264 

23 26 

3 3 

9} 8 

3} 31 

6 } 64 
1 } 1 } 

14 14 

24 17} 


15} 24| 

11} 13} 

7} 8} 

18J 224 

28} 311} 

22} 27 

26} 2’4 

26 31 

19 21 

24 22} 

10 33} 

25 26} 

19} 24 

20} 24 


3} 3} 

6 } 6 } 

14 1} 

12 12 } 


In connection with his inquiries into the effects of the rise in prices on the 
rental of the district, Mr. W. H. Smith gives some valuable notes on the rise 
of prices in general throughout the district. He shows that there has been a 
considerable and steady rise in the price of the four standard grains—wheat, 
barley, jodr, and bajm. The following table is arranged in periods from 1828 
to 1870-71, and the percentages of the rise or fall of price in each period as 
compared with the other are calculated. The ser of 80 tolas is used through¬ 
out : ~ 


PERCENTAGE OP BICE OB PAM, OP COUE4H 
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I?rom the above it will be seen that from 1827 to 1858 prices ruled very 
low. and that since the mutiny there has been a great and permanent rise. 
The first decade of all includes the famine of 1837, and the famine of 1868-69 is 
left out of the calculation of percentages. The prices of 1870-71, though lower 
than those of the two preceding years, are higher than the average of the decade 
preceding the mutiny, and the tendency is still on the side of rise. With the pre¬ 
sent improved communications this must continue, and can only change in an 
unusually good season. The prices of cotton and indigo are given under the 
head of ( trade,’ and need not be further noticed here. 

The present rates of daily wages of artizans are :—For blacksmiths, carpen¬ 
ters and masons five annas: labourers as beld&rs, 2i to 
TVa^es. # 7 * 

3 annas ; coolies 2, women 1£, and boys 1£ annas. The 

wages of agricultural day labourers are about 2 anuas, and iu addition 
half a ser of ehapdtis or unleaveued bread, or the same quantity of grain. 
Weeders receive 3 annas a day and the grass they pick out, which is often 
worth 2 annas more. The following statement shows the official returns as 
to wages for six years after the mutiny :— 
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The following statement sufficiently explains the revenue and civil ex- 


Revenue and expenditure. 


pendilure of this district for the years 1860-G1 and 
1870-71:— 


Receipts. 

1 £60-61, 

1870-71. 

Expenditure- 

1860-61. 

1670-71. 


Rs. 

Ra. 


Rs. 

Ra. 

Land-revenue 

17,82 993 

19,66,650 

Revenue charges 

1,21,286 

1,67,560 

Profit and Iobb, Reve- 

61,611 

... 

Judicial ebargea .„ 

1,17,766 

1,09,220 

nue Department. 
Stamps 

79,230 

38,694 

Police charges ... 

1,31,369 

78,108 

Revenue ebargea 

10,625 

... 

General charges ... 

12,857 

.*1 

Judicial charges 

37,168 

1,75,320 

Stamp charges ... 

4,624 

7,045 

Police 

1,197 

I.A 

Mutiny profit and loss, 

72,824 

... 

Mutiny profit and loss, 

12,796 

... 

Pensions 

36,550 

20,154 

Public works 

2,7 S2 


Public works 

13,634 

... 

Income-tax ... 

• «« 

99,819 

Profit and los^, Reve¬ 
nue Department. 

10,556 

..A 

Miscellaneous 

... 

266 

Interest and refund... 


13,588 

Abkdii 

... 

67,043 

Excise and cess ... 

... 

4,935 



Medical and education, 

< •« 

35,130 




Miscellaneous ... 

... 

988 

Total 

19,78 372 

23,37,092 

Toial ... 

5,21,465 

4,34,728 


The revenue from December, 1857, to April, 1858, was Rs. 11,46,715, 
and the expenditure during the same period was Rs. 2,39,551. 

The actual assessment of the income of the district at six pies in the rupee, 
Income t x calculated upon profits exceeding Rs. 500, for the pur¬ 

poses of the income-tax of 1870, during 1870-71, was 
Rs. 1,25,467. There were 1,410 incomes between Rs. 500 and Ra. 750 per an~ 
unm; 354 between Rs. 750 and Rs. 1,000; 316 between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 1,500 ; 
136 between Rs. 1,500 and Rs. 2,000 ; 356 between Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 10,000 ; 
44 between Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 100,000, and one above Rs. 1,00,000 ; total per¬ 
sons assessed were 2,617. 

_ , The following statement shows the receipts and 

Canal revenue. ° 1 

charges on account of the canal for a series of years:— 


Year. 

Collections. 

Patwaris’ 

fees. 

Establish¬ 

ments. 

Contingent 

cies. 

Total. 

Percent¬ 
age oi pay¬ 
ments to 
collections. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1866-67 

1,82,691 

3,481 

485 


3,966 

211 

1867*68 ,,, 

2,04,563 

4,166 

478 

26 

4,670 

2'28S 

1868-69 

1,98,015 

3,797 

458 

27 

4,282 

2162 

1869-70 

2,72,293 

6,489 

1,183 

... 

7,622 

2-70 

1870-71 

2,11,080 

7,273 

1,183 

... 

8,456 

4-00 

1871-72 

2,26,388 

8,302 

563 

til 

8,865 

3-91 

1872-73 

1,81,272 

6,822 

IM 

567 

7,388 

4-07 
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Stamps were imposed on petitions and documents from an early period of our 
rule. The following table shows the receipts and charges 
Stamps. f or e ight years previous to the mutiny:— 


Value of Charges 
stamps and 
sold. refunds. 


Wet 

receipts 


Value of Charges 
3 3 refunds. »«*P* 



1862- 63 

1863- 64 

1864- 65 

1865- 6 6 

1866- 67 

1867- 6-8 

1868- 69 

1869- 70 

1870- 71 

1871- 72 

1872- 74 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Es. 

Bs. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Es. 

5,981 

79,306 


670 

65,957 

4,681 

81,376 

7,693 

80,403 

tl| 

474 

88,670 

6,461 

83,109 

6,451 

84,818 


776 

92,046 

5,478 

86,667 

5,3i4 

94,079 


2,135 

1,01,529 

6,979 

94,560 

6,031 

84 955 

*•« 

1,719 

92,706 

5,670 

87,035 

0,271 

1,82,444 

. •• 

550 

13,265 

8,506 

1,30,769 

5,356 

1,54,683 


922 

1,60,962 

8,847 

1,52,116 

5,939 

1,71,472 


1,170 

1,78,680 

10,136 

1.68,445 

4,936 

33,810 

1,30,294 

3,0U3 

1,72,943 

11,645 

1,61,298 

5,917 

33,762 

1,30,248 

1,180 

1,71,106 

6,4*4 

1,65,632 

5,116 

38,096 

1,33,426 

496 

1,77,133 

7,168 

1,69,975 


In 1873-74 there were 8,982 documents registered under the provisions of 
tho Registration Act (VIII. of 1871) on which fees to 
Registration. the amount of Rs. 17,352 were collected, The expenses 

of establishment, &c., during the same period amounted to Rs. 5,843. There 
were 3,823 registrations affecting immoveable property in which the registra¬ 
tion was compulsory under Section 17 of Act VIII. of 1871, and 2,192 in which 
the registration was optional; the aggregate value of the property transferred 
by these instruments being Rs. 31,92,377. These figures include immoveable 
and moveable property, wills, &c., and give the total aggregate values of all the 
documents registered. 

For the collection of inland customs a post was established at Aligarh under 
the charge of the Collector of the land-revenue. This 
was withdrawn under Regulation IX. of 1810, and 
foi the five years of its continuance the total receipts amounted to Rs, 6,25,757, 


Customs. 
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and the chargee to Rs. 95,246. For the same years the receipts from town 
duties were Rs. 30,085, and the charges were ,Rs. (3,344. Subsequently the 
town duties were fanned, and rose gradually from Rs. 6,200 in 1810 to 
Rs, 12,500 in 1836, in which year they were abolished, together with inland 
customs duties. During the ten years 1826-1836 upwards of Rs. 30,345 
were expended from these funds in local improvements in Koil alone. 

The excise in this district consists of a tax on the sale of spirituous liquors 
E and intoxicating drugs, which for many years was real¬ 

ised by the system of farming out the taxes by parganahs. 
The following table shows the collections for ten years before the mutiny: — 


Year. 

03 — 

* 3 

o y 

•— r" 

*4-4 t-> 

c © 

■** 2 
a S 

a — 

C cn 

s © 

< 

Amount farm of 
drugs. 

« 1 

s 

S 4 
a 

5 2. 

5 ° 

S 

« 

Total revenue. 

Collected during 
the year. 

Subse q u e n 11 y 
realised. 

o 

O 

rs** 

£ 1 
•- s 
s s 

g » 

M 


Rs. 

Ra. 

Re. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1843-4-1 

11,250 

3,700 

2,200 

17,150 

15,936 

1,103 

Ill 

1844-45 

11,700 

3,900 

2,400 

IS,000 

16,136 

1,303 

661 

1845-46 

13,050 

4,225 

2,725 

20,000 

16,863 

3,0S6 

63 

1846-47 

12,500 

4,000 

2,5 0 

19,000 

17,201 

1,679 

120 

1847-48 

14,(100 

4,330 

3,800 

22,100 

19,091 

3,009 


1848-49 

14 85 ) 

4 009 

3,701 

22,650 

20,440 

2,210 

»♦* 

1849-50 

15,200 

4,575 

... 

19,775 

18,731 

1,044 

*41 

1850-51 

17,607 

4,700 

3,300 

25,807 

23,5 52 

2,121 

154 

1851-52 

21,550 

5,209 

3,300 

30,050 

27.469 

2,577 

... 

1852-53 

21,550 

6,050 

4,000 

31,600 

22,416 

... 

Ml 


The consumption of opium rose from nearly six mannds in 18-13-44 to maunds 
in 1846-47; then falling again, it suddenly rose in 1849-50 to 22 maunds 22J 


sers, and in 1852-53 was 22 mannds 27 sers. 

The following table gives the statistics connected with the excise for ten 


years after the mutiny : — 
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.6 

5 
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CJ 

& 

« 

43 

U 

<0 

M 

o 

h 

o 

tn 

-*-i 

'55 

a 

CO 

"3 

ft 

1662-63 

1863-64 .,* 

18G4-G5 ,«. 

1 865- 66 ... 

1866- 67 

1867- 68 

1868- 69 

1869- 70 

1870- 71 

1671-72 

Rs. 

945 

3;202 

5,239 

6,184 

6,917 

8,383 

8,595 

1,119 

5,382 

6,404 

Rs 

10,862 

9,566 

10,G85 

11,411 

12,512 

14,-51 

11,064 
11,372 
10,058 
10,025 

Rs. 

13,5'O 
14,700 
20,160 
21,760 
27,200 
33,920 
24,880 
36,642 
36,272 
37,648 

Rs. 

16 

84 

275 

251 

4U8 

476 

442 

402 

478 

373 

Rs. 

35 

45 

33 

IS 

7 

32 

69 

31 

45 

60 

Rs. 

4,745 

4,813 

5,532 

4,768 

4.205 

7,421 

8,103 

6,964 

7,394 

10,629 

Rs. 

”87 

233 

196 

412 

107 

124 

8 

4 

99 

Rs. 

667 

1,153 

11,774 

13,847 

16,639 

20,343 

20,487 

21,088 

21,242 

21,425 

Rs. 

27,969 

31,364 

30,050 

30,739 

35,152 

44,848 

42,789 

34,360 

3B,392 

43,812 
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Tee town of Kol or Koil 1 is of undoubtedly great antiquity. Loenl 
tradition identifies it with the Kosam or Kosambhi to 
Rlstor7 ‘ which Nichakru removed his capital after Hastin&pur 

had been swept away by the Ganges. But Kosambhi has been identified with 
Kosam on the Jumna near Allahabad, so that this suggestion cannot be ac¬ 
cepted. 2 Indeed Ah&r in the Bulaudshahr District and other towns in other 
districts make similar pretensions. To carry out the story, the founder is said 
to be a Kshatriya of the lunar race, named Kosharab. The present name was 
given to the city by Balarama, who slew here the great Asura (demon) Kol, 
and with the assistance of the Ahirs subdued this part of the Duttb. B&ldrdma 
is said to have gone from Koil to Ramghdt on the Ganges, where he founded 
a town, and Hardeva (Harduaganj) is said to have been founded by the Ahirs 
of Bdmd’s army, 'and named after another of the many names of their chief 
(Hardeo). Another legend connects the foundation of Koil with the Dor tribe 
of Rajputs, of whom so much has been said in the Bulaudshahr District. 3 
The story runs that in 429 Sambat (or 372 A.D.) Raja Yikrama Sen, of the Dor 
tribe, ruled at Baran (Bulandshahr), and his brother Kali held Jalali, and both 
were tributary to Raja Anangpdl of Dehli. Yikrama Sen had two sons, In- 
dur and Mokindnr; the former succeded his father in Baran, and the latter his 
uncle at Jaldli. Mokindnr was succeeded by Gobind Sen, and he by NAhar 
Singh, the founder of Sambhal. After him came his grandson Dasrath Singh, 
the founder of Jalesar, who, dying childless, was succeeded by his brother Bijai 
Ram, and he was followed by Budh Sen. “ One clay as Budh Sen was riding 
from Jalali to Dehli, considerably ahead of his followers, he came to a jMl 
(called in old Hindi ‘ kol') and dismounted. Whilst waiting for his retiuue a 
fox came up and barked at him, which so irritated the Raja that he drew his 
sword and struck tho fox. The fox retreated to a hole and continued to hark at 
the Raja and attack him until his suite arrived. After consoling their master, 
they suggested that there must he some excellent inherent quality in the soil 
which had imparted to a contemptible creature like the fox, vigour and audacity 
enough to enable him to set at nought a royal Rajput; and that therefore it would 
be a desirable site for the foundation of a city and fort. Raja Budh Sen, aftor 
consulting his astrologer, found that it was an auspicious moment for the pur¬ 
pose, so at once he dug up a little clay from the jhil with his own dagger, 
and laid the foundation of a city which he named Kol after the jhil. In a few 
years the fortress and city were finished, and the seat of government was 
removed from Jalali to Koil, which became the capital of a large kingdom, 
comprising Pati&li, Jalesar, Budaon, Sambhal, Kampil, and Baran. After 
a reign of 55 years the Raja was succeeded by his son Mangal Sen. The 

1 Spoiled Kol and pronounced Koil. Bfailsa Topes, Chaps. 2 , 3. Arch. Sur,, I,, 301. 

3 Vol, III. of the Gazetteer. 
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latter made an alliance with the Raja Bena of Atranji and Etawa, and gave 
his daughter Padmavati in marriage to the heir of the Etuwa Raja. On Raja 
Bena’s death his sons deposed and murdered their eldest brother, and Pad- 
m&vati returned a widow to her father’s house at Koil, She became a devotee 
of Ganga, and her father built for her a lofty column in the centre of his for¬ 
tress, from whence she might be able to view daily the sacred river. Another 
version of the legend is that the unfortunate Padmavati was built up alive in 
this column. 1 ” It has been shown in the introduction that Anang Pal cannot 
have rilled in Dehli earlier than A.D. 736, and the inscription on the column in 
the fort shows that it was erected in 1253 A.D. by Balbnn, so both the main 
facts of the story want corroboration. 

This much, however, may be said, that some time before the Musalman 
invasion the district was held by the Dor Rajputs, and that in the time of 
Mahmud of Ghazni the chief of the Dors was Hardatta of Bai'an, Koil con¬ 
tinued an outpost of the Raja of Baran until the close of the twelfth century, 
when, weakened by the attacks of the Meos, the Dors fell an easy prey to the 
Badgujars. Prithirdj has left an inscription boasting of his victory over the 
Dors, and the Badgujar traditions all agree in stating their settlement here as 
due to the grant of 150 villages as dowry with his daughter by the last Dor 
Raja to Part&b Singh, the Badgujar leader. The Badgujars were the princi¬ 
pal tribe at the time of the Musalman invasion. There is some reason to 
believe that Koil was once the seat of a Buddhist community. Statues of Bud¬ 
dha and other Buddhist remains have been found in excavations made in the 
eminence on which the citadel of Koil stood. So also have Hindu remains 
indicating that in all probability the citadel contained in succession a Bud¬ 
dhist and a Hindu temple. As will be seen, these were superseded in their turn 
by a Muhammadan building (see Koil). Por Koil, as for most places in Upper 
India, authentic history commences with the Muhammadan invasion, and I 
shall now turn to the Musalm&n historians, and mention the few events, con¬ 
nected with the district, recorded by them. 

In the year 1194 A.D. Kutb-ud-din marched from Dehli to Koil , u which,” 

^ ^ ^ writes Hasan Nizami, 3 “ is one of the most cele¬ 

brated fortresses of Hind. Those who were wise and 
acute were converted to Isl&m, but those who stood by tbeir ancient faith wero 
slain with the sword. The nobles and chiefs of the State entered the fort and 
carried off much treasure and countless plunder, including one thousand horses.” 
Prom Koil the conqueror proceeded to Benares, and on his return occupied 
himself in chasing a certain tribe in the neighbourhood of the fort, which, 
“ after the manner of foxes playing with lions, had occasioned mueh trouble by 

1 Ledlie’s Miscellany in Aligarh Statistics, 340. ! Tajul Maasir in Dowson’s Elliot, 

II, 222-221, 242, 33B, 380. 
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their deceits and stratagems ; therefore by the edge of the sword they were 
despatched to the fire of hell. Three bastions were raised as high as heaven 
with their heads, and their carcases became the food of beasts of prey. That 
tract was freed from idols and idol worship, and the foundations of infidelity 
were destroyed.” Kutb-ud-din appointed Hisam-ud-dln Ulbak as the first 
Mnsalman governor of Koil. The conversions boasted of by the Muhammadan 
writers must have been partial, as few (if any) converted Hindu families trace 
back the change in their religion to so early a period. 

Nizam-ul-Mulk Mahzab-ud-din was governor of Koil in 1242 A.D., dur- 

B ing the reign of Sultan Ala-ud-dln Masaiid Shah bin 

Firuz Shah, but so disgusted the Turki nobles by his 
insolence and avarice that they caused him to be assassinated. Ten years 
later there would seem to be some attempt to throw off the Mnsalman yoke, for 
we find the great Vazrr Ghai&s-ud-din Balban sent as governor to Koil to quell 
a rebellion of the Native Rajas. He was son-in-law of the great Altamsh 
(lltitmish), and was powerful enough to succeed his brother-in-law, the Sultan 
Nasir-ml-dm, on his death in 1265. To him we owe the great mindr that 
until lately stood in Koil, and an inscription on it, bearing date in the eighth 
year of the reign of Nasir-ud-din, run3 as follows:— 

" This building was built during the reign of the great Sultan, the owner of the neck of 
nations, Nasir-ud-dunya wa-ud-din, king of kings, the protector of the people of the faith, the 
heir of the kingdom of Sulaiman, the lord of the seal in the kingdom of the world, Abul Muzaifar 
Mahmud, son of the king. May God perpetuate bis kingdom and his rule ! By order of the 
learned great Malik Azam Kutlugh Khan, Baiid-ul-bak wa-ud-din, the Malik of the Maliks of 
the east and of China, Balban, the Slmmsi, daring the days of his governorship—May his high 
office continue—on the loth Rajah A, A. G52 1 (l7lh August, 1253 A.D.)” 

The pillar was pulled down in 1862. Balban seems to have been relieved of 
his government by Malik Sker Kbkn, who, in 1259 A.D., received the districts of 
Bayana, Koil, Bateram, and Gwaliar. He was nephew of the great Ulugh Khan, 
and owed his appointment to the good offices of his nncle. On his accession to 
the throne, Balban gave the fief of Koil to Muhammad Sherand&z, who, with 
his brother Malik Mukaddir, took part in the Bengal campaign against the rebel 
Tugkril. 2 Under Firuz Shah, Kiki Malik -was governor of Koil (1291 A.D.) 
During the reign of Ald-ud-dm, in 1300 A.D., the Mughals under Targki 

1 The inscription is in the Toghra character, and I am indebted for the translation to Mr. 
Blochmaun of Calcutta, from a rubbing procured at Koil. Mr. Thomfls gives a facsimile of the 
inscription in his ' l’athan Kings of Dehli,’ p. 129, Lond., 1871. He also gives a faulty reading, 
but no translation. Mr. Blochmann notes that " Thomas imagines that the inscription was 
traced by Nasir himself, but of this there is no proof, and in page 130 he mistakes ‘ Mcdift-ul-Alim 
('the learned malik’) for 1 Malik-ul-Atam' (king of the world). Balban, whose real name was 
Baha-ud-din, is here called Shamsi, which means related to Shams-ud-dfn Altamsh. His title, 
Kutlugh Khan, (not Kutiagh Khan), is Turkish, (1), the word * Kutlugh’ meaning 1 a standard- 
bearer’ in Turki,” 3 Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi, Elliot, III,, 117, 190, 538, 
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invaded Hindustan and encamped on the banks of the Jumna between Delili and 
the imperial forces, which were shut up in Baran and Koil, and were unable to 
advance towards Dehli. Ibn Batuta gives us a glimpse of the state of Koil 
in the reign of Muhammad bin Tughlik. He mentions the town in his account 
of his embassy from Dehli to China (1342 A.D.) From him 1 it would appear 
that the district was then in a very disturbed state, since the escort of the 
Emperor's embassy had to assist in relieving Jalali from an attacking body of 
Hindus, and lost one of their officers in the fight. Ibn Batuta calls Koil “ a 
fine town surrounded by mango groves.” Erom these same groves the envi¬ 
rons of Koil would appear to have acquired the name of Sabzahad, or ‘ the green 
country.’ In 1376-77, during the reign of Firuz Shah Tughlik, the fiefs of 
Oudh and Sandila (Shadida) and the Shikk of Koil were placed under Malik 
Hisdm-ul-Mulk and Hisam-ud-din Nawa. These nobles showed such zeal in 
establishing order in their respective commands that the Sultan had no anxiety 
about the safety of these parts of his dominions.” The next great event of local 
importance was the invasion of Timur, detachments of whose cavalry are said to 
have swept through the north of the district. On his departure this portion of 
the Du ib fell into the hands of Ikbal Khan, who made several expeditions 
against the refractory Hindu tribes throughout the Duab. In one of these 
petty raids Ikbal Khan was joined by Sultan Mahmud, who had taken refuge in 
Dhar during the late troubles. Ikb&l Khan took the Sultan with him to Ivanauj 
and left him there, whilst he himself proceeded towards Jaunpur. From 1400 
until his death in 1405 A.D. Ikb&l Khan was master of Upper India, whilst 
Sultan Mahmud resided, with the mere semblance of power, at Kananj. The 
nominal king was little better off by the death of his keeper, for when, towards 
the end of 1405 he went to Dehli and sent the family of Ikbal Khan to the khitta 
of Koil, Daulat Khan was made Faujdar of the Duab, and Koil became the 
scene of many a battle between the Jaunpur and Dehli forces. 

One result of this absence of control was (hat the successors of Mahmud found 
the whole of the Duab in utter confusion. The imperial authority was only 
recognized in Koil as long as the army remained, and in 1419 A.D. Khizr 
Khan, the first of the Sayyid Sultkns, found it necessary to march against Koil 
in person. In the following year Taj-ul-Muik was sent again to chastise the 
rebels in the neighbourhood of Koil. In 1426 A.D. the impei-ial forces en¬ 
camped at Atrauli for a season, under Sultan Mubarik Shah II., in order to 
oppose the advance of the Jaunpur forces under Ibrahim Shah Sharki, and pur¬ 
sued the latter prince through the Etawa district and across the Jumna. In 
1115 A.D. Isa Kirin Tarkbacha held Koil along with Jalali, and was confirmed 
hi his office by Sultdn Bahlol Lodi on the defeat of Sultan Husain of Jaunpur, 
who had hitherto retained possession of the Duab as far as Jalesar and Jalali. 


i Cathay and the vay thither, II,, 412, 
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During the reign of Ibrahim Lodi, the zammdtirs of Jartoli, a place depend¬ 
ent on Koil, were chastised by the governor of Samblial, and the district 
was completely brought under subjection by Bahlol Lodi in 1478. We next 
hear of Koil in connection with the Mughals. After the capture of Dehli 
Babar appointed his dependant Kachak Ali governor of Koil (1526 A.D.), but 
as soon as the reverses of the Mughals threatened the stability of their govern¬ 
ment, Kachak Ali was attacked by a body of Duab bowmen under one Ilyas 
Khan and was taken prisoner. The success of the insurgents was very short¬ 
lived, for in the following year Ilyas Khan was taken prisoner and was flayed 
alive. 

An inscription in the fort of Koil records its construction during the reign of 
Ibrahim Loch by the Shikkdar Muhammad, son of Ummar, in 1524-25 A.D. 
The text runs as follows :— 

i‘ in the name of God, the Merciful and the Clement 1 

1, At first I said:—‘ Praise be to God, who has created Mustafa.’ 

2 . X then wrote several verses on account of the fort. I shall not remain, a monument (of 
me) shall remain. 

5, A strong fort, a firm foundation, completed in the reign of my king, 

4. Whose name is Ibrahim Sikandar, who bestows silver and gold on beggars. 

6 . During the shikkdariof Muhammad, son of Ummar, when Shihab, son of Muuawar, was 
councillor, 

6 . He has suffered much hardship on account of the building, and raised the structure, in 
a short time. 

7 . It was in 931 H. when the fort was completed. 

8 . May I, a helpless man, whose name is Ahmad, find on the day of resurrection tho shadow 
of Ahmad (the prophet).” 

In the reign of Akbar, Koil was made a Sirkar, and included the dasturs 
Akbar of Marahra, Kol ba Haveli, Thin a Farida, and Akbar- 

abad. The greater portion of dastur Thana Farida 
is now in the Meerut district, and of dastur Marahra is now in Eta. The names 
and revenue of the parganahs forming this district are given elsewhere. In 
the beginning of Shahjahan’s reign Nijabat KMn was faujdar of the district 
and in 662 A.D. Hasan Ali Khan, tuyuldar, was sent to suppress a local rebel¬ 
lion by Aurangzeb. An inscription on the Idgah in Koil dates from the rei<m of 
Akbar and runs as follows :— 

“ In the name of God, the Clement trad the Merciful I 

In the reign of the victorious ruler, in the time of the faith cherishing Shah ,Tald-ud- 
dln Muhammad Shall, over all Shahs greater (Akbar), Muhammad Gesn, the benevolent erected 
this building as fruit of life (devoted) to theprophet, and as a radiant eye to Ali. This building 
was well erected in the month of Eamazan, in the year of the Hijra 900 and 70 over ft oui 
or June, 1563 A.D).” V ’ ” ’ 

Muhammad Gesu was clearly a Shiah, and may be the same as the Mir 
Muhammad Gesu, a servant of Akbar’s faujdar of Meerut in 1582 A D and 
eventually murdered there. The next inscription is one on the dargah of Shdh 
Ilahbaksh, bearing date in the reign of Farrukhsiyar:-— 
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“ This tomb was built for the rest aud peace of Shah Ilahbaksh (the saint), acquaints! 
with hidden truths and revelations, by the slave, the servant of the fakirs, Sabit Klinn, alias 
Jafar Beg, son of Muhammad Beg, in the year 1129 H. (i7I7 A.D.), the sixth year of the reign 
of Muhammad Farrukhsiyar, Padisbah-i-GhazJ, with the assistance of BLau Singh, the 
architect.” 

The mention of Sabit Khan brings us to the best known and best remem- 
bered of all the governors of Koil in modern times. 
He repaired the old Lodi fort and called it, after his 
own name, Sabitgarh, and the great mosque in the centre of the town, also built 
by him, bears the following inscription 1 

“ The praise belongs to God ; let us praise him without ceasing : and the thanks belong 
to God ; let us thank him without end, that with sums for benevolent purposes, for the sake of 
Muhammad, may God bless him. The servant of the thrme of him with whom all creatures 
take refuge, Sabit Khan Bahadur, Sabit Jang, son of ,Muhammad Beg, a Turkman Mughal, living 
in Koil, huilt the Jamah Masjid and the well ; commenced in 1137H. and finished in H4lH , or 
the eleventh year of Muhammad Shah, Padishali-i-Ghnzi (A. D. 1728.) Who can sufficiently 
perform the duty of thauking God.” 

He was a pious, careful ruler, and induced many of (lie Hindus to become 
Musalmaiis. One important branch of the Badgujars of Bulandshahr was con¬ 
verted by his influence, and to this day hears the name ‘ Sabit Kh&ni. 1 The 
descendants of Sabit Khan reside to the present day in Ivoil, and assume the 
name of Kawab as a title of honour, though most of them are common labour¬ 
ers. Soon after the death of this governor the district fell into the state of 
confusion common to the whole empire, and which has been slightly sketched 
in the introduction to the present volume. The Marhattas commenced their 
incursions, and the Jats soon followed. These latter were invited by Safdar 
Jang to assist him in his campaign against the Afghans of Farukhabad, 
and having once obtained a footing in the Du&b, knew well how to increase 
the advantages of their position. About the year 1757, Surajmal, the Jat 
leader, took the fort of Sabitgarh, and changed the name to JRamgarh, still 
the name of a village close to the fort. The Jats soon became masters of 
the entire country, and no doubt their new capital must have materially 
aided them in their conquests. The fort lies about two miles to the north 
of the city of Koil, and must always have been a place of strength and 
importance. The roads leading from Muttra and Agra towards Delili and 
Rohilkhand all centre here. 

The Jats, however, did not remain long in possession for, in 1759, the 
Afghuns, under Ahmad Shah Abdali, expelled 2 them from Koil, which was 
made a portion of the Afghan head-quarters, and appears to have been the 
encampment of the Rohilla detachments also. As soon as the Dauraui retired 

1 For this translation also I am indebted to Mr. Blochmann. Sabit Khan and his family 
are buried in the garden, now known as Kinlocbganj, in the city of Koi). s Lite of Hafiz 
Rahrnat Khan, 59, 
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to Kandakdr, Surajmal, with his J&ts, again crossed the Jumna, and taking 
possession of Agra proceeded up the Duab. He was opposed by Najib-ud-daula 
between Tappal and Jewar on the banks of the Jumna. The Eohilla had 
intrenched himself in a strong position, and Surajmal erected batteries to make 
the attack at leisure, whilst with his horse he intercepted his adversary’s supplies. 1 
One day, whilst in a battery, a sally was made by the royal troops, and Suraj¬ 
mal was shot, and his troops retired to Bhartpur. Six months later Jawahir 
Singh, the son and successor of Surajmal, re-entered the Duab accompanied 
by a large Marbatta force (1765 A.D.), but retired the following year. Ali¬ 
garh was frequently, for a time, in the possession of the Jats until 1773 A.D., 
when Nawal Singli, the Jat leader, was completely defeated by Najf Khan, who 
followed up his successes so well that in 1776 A.D. Dig alone remained to them, 
and Najf Khan himself undertook the government of the Duab. 2 He repaired 
the fort of Ramgarh and changed its name to Aligarh. 

Najf Khdu died in 1782 without issue, and there was at once a contest for 
his offices. Afrasjab Khan succeeded him as amir-ul-umara, but he met with 
powerful rivals in Shad Khan, who commanded in the Panjab, and Muhammad 
Beg Hamadoni, who held Agra. The latter did all he could to plunder and lay 
waste the country towards Koil, now held by Afrasyab Khau. All these sub¬ 
sequently "united their forces, and Afrasyab Khan was left in possession of 
the Duab and the tracts to the south-west of the Jumna jointly with Muham¬ 
mad Beg. In 1784 Afrasyab Khdu was assassinated with the connivance of 
Madhoji Sindhia, who became amir-ul-umara. All the accumulations of Afrasyab 
were at this time in Aligarh, which was held by his brother Jahangir Klnin. 
“ He had a strong garrison, and the siege was expected to be long and bloody. 
Early in the month of July of the current year Sindhia appeared before the 
place. Contrary, however, to all expectations, it held out but a short time. 
It has been imagined that the fears of the women for the preservation of their 
honour and effects had inclined the commandant of the fort to pacific measures. 
Certain it is that Jahdugir Khan, signifying his readiness to negotiate, a treaty 
was accordingly drawn up and agreed to by the respective parties. To 
Khddim Husain, eldest son of the deceased Nawab, a jdcjir was allotted amount¬ 
ing to a yearly revenue of a lakh and a half of rupees. To the Bogams were 
promised an honourable asylum, and to Jahangir Khan personal safety. It 
appears, however, that this treaty was very ill adhered to by the Marbatta 
Chief; for, on the place being surrendered, the Begams and Jahangir Khan 
were sent under a strong guard to the fort of Gwalior and there detained in 
confinement. The young Nawab, indeed, was received by Sindhia with great 

1 Life of Hafiz Rahmat Khan, 8 j. Other accounts say that Surajmal was shot whilst on a 
hunting party near Sikandarabad in the Bulandshahr district, a little to the north of Jewar. 

Iranckiiu’s Slndi Aulum, 99. 
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attention, and directed to remain in the royal camp, but Simllifa took posses¬ 
sion of the fort, and with it the whole of the treasures of Afrasy&b .Khftn, 
amounting, as it lias been affirmed, in specie, jewels, and valuable articles to a 
krore 1 of rupees.” Khadirn Husain assisted Lord Lake at the conquest, and. 
received taluka Teotlii free of revenue for bis life. He died in 1837, and 
was succeeded by his son Grind am Husain KLiin, who received a pension of 
Rs. 130 per mensem from Lord Auckland. He bad nearly persuaded Lord 
Ellenborough to restore the taluka to him revenue-free, when it was found that 
his scinad had beeu tampered with in order to introduce the words ‘ nadem lad 
naslov signifying a grant in perpetuity. The consequence was that he lost 
the pension as well as the estate. 

Aligarh remained in possession of the Marh,atlas until 1788, when Gbulam 
Kadir Khan, abandoning his associate Ismail Beg at Agra, made a rapid march 
on Aligarh and took the fortress by storm. He obtained a considerable booty, 
and leaving a Roliilla garrison behind him proceeded to Delili. Sindhia 
recovered Aligarh the same year, and it remained in the hands of the Marhattas 
until 1803. Aligarh, under the Maihattas, is chiefly remarkable as the place 

where Sindhia, with the aid of He Boigne, organised 
Marhattas. , „ , 

those regular battahons druled and armed after the 

European fashion, which subsequently did such good service on many a hard- 
fought field. It was here that De Boigne completed the arrangements of his 
corps, and received nearly the whole of the Meerut Division in jaeddcl for their 
support. Two battalions it ere raised in 1784 and placed under the conti ol of 
Apa Kbandi Eao, and did such good service at CliaLsim and Agra in 1785 
and 1786, and at Lalsont in 1788, that on his restoration to power Sindhia 
ordered He Boigne to raise fourteen more battalions in 1789, and form them 
into two brigades, with one hundred pieces of cannon. This was completed in 
1790, and shortly after their formation they were drawn into action in the 
famous battle of Mairta in 1790, where they defeated the Rnthors, and again the 
combined forces of the Jaipur Raja and Ismail Beg. In the quarrel between 
Holkar and Sindhia regarding tlie division of the spoil of Hindustan, De 
Boigne’s battalions won for Sindhia the battle of Lakbairi, though opposed to 
Dudrenec’s battalions fighting on behalf of Holkar. They also won the bailie 
of Kanond against the forces of Ismail Beg and the widow of UTajf Kuli Khan. 
In fact all the Marhatta successes from the Chamhal to the Himalayas sine© 
1784 A.D, were due to these troops alone. 2 In 1796 De Boigne was succeeded 
by Perron. At this time there were three brigades: one commanded by Major 
Perron at Poona, one under Major Sutherland at Muttra, and one under 
Captain Pedron at Aligarh. 

1 Francklin’s Shah Auturn 138: London, 1798. 3 L F. Smith's Regular Curps in the 

service of Native States : Calcutta, 1E04. 
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Perron came to Aligarh in 1797 and assumed the supreme command. 

He at once arranged and pursued a systematic plan 
*'* ~ n ' to aggrandise his authority and riches. Prom Lahore 

to Kota and from Aligarh to Jodhpur the country obeyed his authority and 
dreaded his frown: his only rivals, Tantia Pagnavis and Lakhwa Dada, perished 
in 1801, and in the following year George Thomas fell. Another brigade was 
added in 1802, which increased the disciplined forces to four brigades, or thirty- 
two battalions. A storm, however, broke out at Ujjain, and Perron, at the risk 
of his life and place, was obliged to proceed to court and appease his enemies, 
which having accomplished by the liberal use of money, he returned in safety 
to Aligarh. At this time (November, 1S02) the Pesluva demanded assistance 
from Sindhia against Holkar, and Sindhia ordered Perron to send him some of 
l\is brigades but Perron hesitated, and so long, that when he did despatch them 
they arrived too late, and the Peshwa had already joined the British. The 
result of this step was the triple alliance between Holkar, Sindhia, and the 
Raja of Nagpur against the British, the Nizam, and the Peshwa. Perron 
drew up the plan of the campaign and advised Sindhia to attack the Nizam’s 
country whilst he held the northern Duab, and Holkar attacked Surat and 
Ambaji Inglia, and Shamsher Bahadur from Bundelkhand ravaged the lower 
Dual), then held by the British. 

By the treaty of 1802 the British frontier had been advanced to within 
fifteen miles of Koil. “ Such was the weakness of the former administration 
that the zamind&rs tyrannized over the people with impunity, levying imposts 
at their pleasure, and applying the revenues solely to their own use. These 
petty despots, whose treachery could only ho exceeded by their rapacity, were, 
at the time of the cession, becoming every day more dangerous to the neigh¬ 
bouring states, in erecting fortresses and training soldiers on their domains, 
thereby opposing the legitimate authority, opening new sources of contention, 
and forming numerous banditti, who acknowledged no law but the commands 
of their respective chiefs. To such a degree of power and confidence had these 
refractory zamind&rs arrived through the debility of the Government of Oudh, 
that even some trouble was experienced in reducing their strongholds, after the 
change had taken place by the transfer of the country to the British authority. 
This was particularly instanced at Sasni and Bijaigarh (then in Parganah Jalali), 
two forts belonging to Raja Bhagwant Singh of Mursan, Avhieh, though attacked 
by the Commander-in-Chief in person, were not carried without the loss of many 
lives. It was the introduction of our system of customs and transit duties whioh 
prompted the Raja and other zammdars to rebel. Hitherto in every large 
village they had their toll-house, at which they levied arbitrary duties on goods 
passing through their estates, and they resisted by force of arms the transfer 
to the British Government of a source of revenue which they greatly valued 
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as adding to tlieir power and dignity no less than to their wealth. Raja 
Bhagwatit Singli was expelled from his forts in March, 1803, and his posses¬ 
sions in Parganah Jalali were confiscated.” Petty expeditions against the 
neighbouring chiefs were of daily occurrence, and all prepared for the grand 
struggle which they knew must sooner or later come. The Marhatta chiefs 
formally adopted Perron’s plan of campaign, but with little intention of adher¬ 
ing to its spirit, should that be opposed to what they considered their own in¬ 
terests. 

The first result of this condition of affairs was a declaration of war in 1803. 

On the 2!)th August the British force under Lord Lake 

Capture of Aligarb. , , 

advanced towards the frontier and were met by Perron 

with about 8,000 good horse, hut nothing was done, and the cavalry dispersed at 
the first round of grape from the British horse artillery. Perron himself fled 
to Hatbras, and thence to Muttra. On the 5th September lie wrote to General 
Lake from Muttra and proposed to surrender himself on assurance of protec¬ 
tion to his person and property. This was readily granted, and Perron having 
sent for his family from Agra, contrived to elude the vigilance of his troops by 
giving them liberal largesses, and joined the Brit’Vh force at Sasni. In the 
meantime every preparation was made for the assault of the fort then commanded 
by Colonel Pedron and garrisoned by about two thousand men. The 4th of 
September was fixed for the assault, and Colonel Monson was appointed to lead 
tbe attack with four companies of Her Majesty’s 76th Regiment under Major 
McLeod, two battalions of the 4th Native Infantry under Colonel Browne, 
and four companies of thcl7th Native Infantry under Captain B a pshaw. Dur¬ 
ing the night immediately preceding the attack, two covering batteries of 
four 18-pouuders each were erected,—one at a village near the fort, and the 
other near Perron’s house, to protect the storming party. 

“ About 3 A. M. tire whole of the attacking party left the camp, marching 
in a circular direction towards the gateway, which was the only entrance into 
the fort across the ditch, on their arrival within four hundred yards of which they 
halted till daybreak. While thus waiting in breathless expectation, an offi¬ 
cer who had been reconnoitring reported his having seen about sixty or se¬ 
venty of the enemy seated round a fire and smoking under a tree in front of the 
gateway. On receiving this intellgenee, a small party from Her Majesty’s 7 6th 
Regiment was sent with the view of taking these men by surprise, and to en¬ 
deavour, amidst the confusion, to enter the fort with them, when the gate 
might he secured till the arrival of the main body. This design, however, 
unluckily failed through the ardour of those employed; hut though tbe sur¬ 
prised party gave an alarm on discovering our soldiers, not one of them escaped 
to relate the particulars, so that the assailants had an opportunity of retiring 
as quietly as they came ; and the sentries on the ramparts, while they opened 
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a brisk fire in that direction, took the affair for nothing more than a near ap¬ 
proach of our videttes. On the firing of the morning gun, which was the 
appointed signal for the assault, the storming part} 7 , covered by a heavy fire 
from the two batteries already mentioned, moved on till they came within 
one hundred yards of the gate, in front of which was a traverse, recently 
thrown up, and mounted with three G-pounders, from which, however, the 
enemy were dislodged before they had time to discharge them. Colonel Mon- 
son then pushed forward with the two flank companies of the 76th Eegiment, 
and attempted to enter the fort along with the guard stationed behind this 
breast-work ; but on reaching the place it was found abandoned and the first 
gate shut, while the entrance or sortie was raked by two or three guns, and 
flanked by the bastions, particularly the lower one of the renny opposite to it, 
and which kept up a most destructive fire of grape shot. Two ladders were 
then instantly applied to the walls, and Major McLeod, of tho 76th, with the 
grenadiers, attempted to mount, but being opposed by a formidable row of pike- 
inen, threatening death to all assailants, they were obliged to desist. A 6- 
pounder was then planted before the gate to force it open, but without effeot; 
on which a 12-pounder w r as brought up, though some time elapsed before it 
could he properly placed, on account of the peculiar situation of the gate, which 
was near the flank of a bastion. Four or five rounds were fired before any 
impression was made upon the gate; and during the whole of the interval, 
which lasted full twenty minutes, the storming party was exposed to a most 
severe and raking fire, not only of musketry hut grape, from the great guns 
and wall-pieces. The scaling ladders placed against the walls were crowded with 
the enemy, who left the ramparts and came down by them to contend with 
ns while engaged in the effort to force an entrance. This was the arduous 
crisis ; and here we sustained our principal loss. Colonel Monson was wounded 
by a pike on this spot; and here four grenadier officers were killed, together 
with the adjutant of the 76th Eegiment and Lieutenant Turton of the 4th Native 
Infantry. Dreadful, however, as the struggle was, with death flying and 
grappling in every direction, nothing could appal the determined spirit of the 
British troops, who by their perseverance amidst these fearful odds and peril¬ 
ous circumstances succeeded in overcoming all obstacles. As soon as the first 
gate was thrown open, the whole party advanced in a circular direction along 
a narrow 7 road, defended by a strong round tower built of masonry. This tower 
was pierced with loop-holes from which a constant and most deadly fire was 
kept up by a number of matchlock-men, while showers of grape poured from 
the neighbouring bastion and the narrow passage. After forcing the second 
gate, which was easily accomplished, the troops proceeded along a narrow cause¬ 
way to another gate, of which they gained possession by taking advantage of 
the confused state of the enemy, who, in crowding to get through, gave our 
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party an opportunity of passing, before it could be shut against them. During 
this time the troops were severely annoyed by a heavy cross fire in every 
direction, but nothing oould repress their ardour in the pursuit, which was 
continued till they arrived at a fourth gate leading into the body of the place.” 

“ Here new delay and mortification occurred, for Captain Ship ton, of the 
artillery, who had charge of the guns, an 1 who, though wounded, still remained 
actively at his post, experienced some difficulty in bringing up the 12-pounder; 
and when it actually came, the gate was found too strongly secured to be 
forced. Major McLeod, however, having succeeded in passing through the 
wicket and ascending the ramparts, resistance gradually lessened, till this 
fortress, hitherto considered impregnable, fell, a hard-earned conquest to the 
intrepid band of assailants, after a most vigorous defence which lasted nearly 
an hour. Though our loss was necessarily considerable, it was far exceeded by 
that of the enemy, who had at least two thousand killed, the surrounding ditch 
being almost filled with dead bodies, owing to the attempts made by many of 
the garrison to effect their escape that way after the entrance of our troops 
into the interior of the fort. Many who could swim wore enabled to gain the 
plain on tile outside, but numbers were drowned; and even the former, through 
their obstinacy in refusing to surrender, were cut up by a piequet of the 27th 
Dragoons. They who yielded were permitted to quit the fort and be at large 
by the Gotnmander-in-Chief, who was close to the place all the time, observing 
with the utmost anxiety the result of his energetic and ably arranged plan of 
attack. The fort being carried, M. Pedron, who had commanded it, was con¬ 
ducted as a prisoner to General Lake. He was an elderly man, clad in a green 
jacket, with gold laee and epaulettes; the second in command, a Marhatta chief, 
was killed ; and two other chiefs were taken prisoners. It should here be 
observed that the achievement was materially facilitated by the loyal and 
gallant conduct of Mr. Lucan, a British officer, who had lately quitted the 
service of Sindhia to avoid fighting against his countrymen. On joining our 
army he undertook to lead Colonel Monson to the gate and point out the road 
through the fort, which he effected in such a manner as to gain the particular 1 
thanks of the Commander-in-Chief and the public acknowledgments of the 
Government.” The British lost in the attack 26 Europeans and 21 natives 
killed, and 76 Europeans and 105 natives wounded, 2 Guns of various descrip¬ 
tions to the number of 281 were captured in the fort, besides large supplies of 
powder and shot, accoutrements, and some tumbrils containing Spanish dollars. 

1 Thorn Mem,, War in India, 4l7. 2 Major Smith gives the names of the officers killed, 

viz., Cameron, Browne, Fleming, Campbell, and St. Aubin of the 76th Regiment, and Turton of 
the 4th Native Infantry. The officers of the 76th were interred in front of their standard guard, 
in presence of General Lake and his staff. Eleven officers were wounded. It was not until 1851 
that a medal was given for the storming of Aligarh ("see further under Amqarh in the alpha¬ 
betical notices). 
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From the importance attached to Aligarh by M. Perron, and his retaining 
it as his place of residence, it may be naturally supposed that nothing was 
omitted which the skill and experience of French engineers could devise, for 
the purpose of adding to its natural strength. The elevated plain in the midst 
of which it stands, being interspersed with large swamps and deep morasses, 
Becomes so completely inundated during the rainy months as to render the fort 
perfectly inaccessible, nor can any military operations be then carried ou against 
it. The ditch is from one to two hundred feet in breadth, and thirty-two in 
depth, of which there are always ten feet of water. The several bastions and 
faussebraies lined with guns, bearing upon the only entrance into the fort, are, 
from their peculiar situation, extremely formidable ; and had the garrison cut 
the narrow passage iu front of the gate, so as to unite the two ditches, it would 
have been impossible to have carried the place by assault. They had, indeed, 
the day before the attack commenced, a mine on the outside of the gate, under 
the traverse recently erected, and, no doubt, the junction of the ditches would 
soon have followed, if we had allowed time for it, by adopting the slow operations 
of a siege, or deferred the attack a few days longer. This neglect of an obvious 
advantage on the part of the enemy could not escape observation, and therefore 
our first care after the capture was to render the fort completely insular, by 
uniting the ditches, substituting a drawbridge fox* the causeway, and thus making 
the place impregnable, at least to a native army. 

The formation of the district and its fiscal history is told elsewhere, and heie I 

Tlic British will merely give the general history of the pacification of 

the district. Scarcely had the district been formed, when 
the war with Holkar broke out, and his emissaries poured into the Duab, exciting 
the hopes and fears of all those who had managed to assume some semblance of 
right over the collection of villages known as talukas. These talukas were un¬ 
doubtedly due to the disorders of the previous half century, when revenue had to 
he collected by some means, and there was no regular assessment. Amils were 
appointed as farmers who were obliged to pay a certain sum within a fixed time 
into the treasury, and in order to meet their engagements they sublet their farms 
to others who had full power to collect all that they could lay hold on. Some ener¬ 
getic individuals engaged for a cluster of bad villages, and by force or persuasion 
managed the cultivators, provided for the cultivation, and paid the revenue as it 
became due. No inquiry was ever made into proprietary rights; success in collect¬ 
ing the revenue was the sole standard of fitness, and the amil supported the title, 
though the persons engaging for the revenue never possessed an acre of land in 
the tracts for which they engaged. Gradually the most unscrupulous and most 
energetic survived and assumed the title of talukadars, and, owing to their local 
knowledge and experience, could not be passed over by the successive Imperial, 
Jat and Marhatta governors of the district. In this manner the Badgujar, 
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Jdt, Rajput, and Musalman talukas arose and increased, and flourished more 
and more with anarchy and disorder. Sindhia himself with all his power failed, 
in many' cases, to recover the just demands of the State from those to whom 
lands had been granted in jdgir for services rendered to the contendingfaotions, 
who were almost year by year compelled in this way to purchase the support 
of the military communities. Even De Boigne and Perron thought themselves 
fortunate if they' could collect a nominal revenue from the more powerful taluka- 
ddvs and grantees. Perron’s administration was undoubtedly a strong one. His 
subjects enjoyed peace from the hands of marauders, who used occasionally to visit 
the towns for plunder; but still there was no real safety for person or property. 
Cash and valuables were buried, no money'-lending could he carried on, trade 
was crushed by r vexatious imposts, there was no export of grain and cultivation 
languished, no one wore good clothes in order to avoid contributions, mud houses, 
for the same reason, were alone built, and altogether insecurity' and c the right of 
might’ showed their natural results in the total disorganisation of society. Such 
was the state of things at the British occupation, and our early' rulers at once 
set themselves to the task of reducing chaos to order. Inquiries were made into 
tho rights of the talukadars, the levying of transit dues was prohibited, and 
those whose own will had hitherto been their solo law began to feel that a 
really strong power had, at last, sprang up and wmiild make itself respected. 

Holkar’s emissaries had, therefore, good material to work upon in 1804, 
Amongst the first to join the Marhattas were Naliar Ali Khan and Duudi Khan, 
converted Badgejars 1 of Pitatnpur, now in the Bulandshahr district, who 
held the whole of tho northern and north-eastern parganas. Holkar’s amils 
held the country* to tho west and north-west, whilst Abliai Singh, a leader of 
banditti, occupied Chandaus, and in Koilitself an insurrection broke out in Sep¬ 
tember which lasted for niue days. Mr. Claude Russell joined his appointment 
as Magistrate and Collector in December, 1804, and with the assistance of 
the talukadar of Beswan expelled the Marliattas from Noli Jlul and Khair , 1 
Colonel Grachev expelled Abhai Singh from Chandaus, and Captain C’ruttenden 
recovered Parganahs Atrauli and Dibai. When Colonel Grueber retired, 
Atrauli and Dibai were again occupied by the Badgujars and Chandaus was 
menaced. The commandant at Aligarh could not spare sufficient troops for 
the Collector’s support, and at length Colonel Richardson was sent against lh& 
Badgujars, and their rebellion was put an end toby the capture of Turkipura in 
July, 1805. Dundi Khan was pardoned and his estates were given to his son 
Ramnast Khan, who at once set about repairing the losses suffered during tha 
recent campaign, and, unchecked and unwarned, restored his numerous forts to 
order. Tkeestates of N&kar Ali Khan also were confiscated, but on hisdeath, a 

1 The history of this family is given in full under the Bulandshahr district. J Board's 
Becorda, 18th February, 1805, Bo. 19. 
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short, time afterwards, they were restored to his sou. In February, 1805 the 
Amir Khan, with his Pindaris, crossed the Jumna at Mahaban and marched up¬ 
wards celebrated through the Duab to Kamona, the fort of Dundi Khan. Oolonel 
Cfrueber with two battalions and two companies of regular troops and 1,500 of 
Skinner’s horse was at that time investing Kamona, and retired on the approach 
of the Pindaris, but Amir Khan stayed only one day, and passed northwards 
to the Meerut district closely pursued by General Smith. A fortnight after, on 
their way back, the Pindaris defeated a body of the Hatliras Raja’s troops at 
the fords of the Jumna, but made no further disturbance in this district. Not¬ 
withstanding the lenity with which he had beeu treated, or perhaps in con¬ 
sequence of that mistaken lenity, Ranmast Khan soon 
'. showed fresh signs of disaffection and refused to en¬ 

gage for his share of Pitainpur and the farm of Shikarpur on any reasonable 
terms. 1 He was expelled in 1806. In October, 1806, the Magistrate (Mr. 
Cunyngham) reported to Government that Dundi Khan had marched with an 
armed force against the zamindars of Masmana in Nob Jliil, had expelled them, 
and fired a salute of eleven guns. In August, 1807, the Magistrate (Mr. Sped- 
ding) reported that Dundi Khan and Ranmast Khan were prepared to resist 
any force sent against them, and that they had mounted cannon on their forts 
of Kamona and Gannaura. In the following mouth the Collector (Mr. Russell) 
reported Ranmast Khan's general and systematic disregard of authority, his 
uniform disaffection to the Government, and his positive violation of the condi¬ 
tions of his pardon, and in consequence of these reports the Governor-General, on 
the 25th September, ordered a military force against Dundi Khan, to apprehend 
him and reduce his forts, unless be should pay his revenue, dismantle his forts, 
and surrender his person. But the troops were directed not to commence oper¬ 
ations till the legal forms required by Regulation III. of 1804 had been ful¬ 
filled. Accordingly the Magistrate summoned 2 Dundi Khan and Ranmast 
KMn to attend, but instead of answering the summons they commenced laying 
in provisions and making preparations for defence, and Ranmast Khan increased 
the list of his offences by plundering the town of Shikarpur. On the 12 th 
of October Major-General Dickens invested the fort of Kamona ; on the 19th 
November a breach was effected, and an attempt made to carry the place by 
storm, but tlio assailants were driven back with great slaughter, the loss of 
men and officers exceeding that sustained in many of the pitched battles of the 
time. 3 The impression however made on the garrison was such that Dundi 
Khan evacuated the fort on the 24th and threw himself into Gannaura, from 
which place lie made his escape on the 13th of Deoembor. A reward of 
Rs, L0,000 was offered for his apprehension, and Rs. 5,000 for the arrest of 

’Board’s Records, 3rd July, 1807, No. 12 ; 25th September, 1807, No, 15. s Ibid, 
20th September, 1807, No, 1. 3 Ibid, 3Ut October, 1807, No. 72, 
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The mutiny 


each of his sons. His ancestral estate of half Pilantpur was given hy Govern¬ 
ment to Martian Ali Khan, who, though a near relation of Dimdi Khan, was 
a zealous partizan of onr Government during Dundi Khan’s rebellion. It is 
now known as Chatari. (See Bulandshahr District). 

After this the peace of the district was not disturbed forseveralyears until the 
The Hathras and Mur- rebellion of Day a R&m of H&thras and Bhagwant Singh 
Ban Rajas. Q f Mursiiu rendered military operations on a somewhat 

extensive scale necessary. An account of the subjugation of these talukaddrs has 
already been given (pages), 430,436 and from this time until the mutiny of 
1857 there is little worth recording beyond what has been given in the fiscal 
history of the district. 

News of the outbreak at Meerut arrived at Aligarh on the 12th May, 
1857. 1 Messrs. Watson, Lane, and F. B. Outram re¬ 
presented the civil administration of the district, and tha 
military garrison comprised 300 men of the 9th Native Infantry under Major 
Eld. A period of the usual uncertainty and dismay ensued, hut the troops 
appeared quiet and orderly, and beyond the burning of an empty bungalow 
no overt act of disaffection occurred until the 20th of May. On the 19tli 
the infantry were reinforced by a detachment, and on the 20th the right wing 
of the 1st Gwaliar Cavalry marched in under Captain Alexander. On the 
same day a Brahman named Narayan, a resident of a village close to Aligarh, 
was found tampering with tiie sepoys and was sentenced to death the same 
evening The execution had hardly terminated when the 9th broke out into 
open mutiny. The officers, civilians and ladies escaped to Hathras, and the 
station was occupied by rebel troops and the rabble from Koil and tho neigh¬ 
bouring villages. The Courts were plundered and burned, and seven lakhs of 
rupees in specie w r ere divided amongst the insurgents. The prisoners were 
released from the jail, and the large bullock train at the post-office was plun¬ 
dered chiefly through Rasul Khan, khunsawah of the dak bungalow, and 
Mir Khan, mail-guard. Messrs. Connor, Cline, and Xichterlein, who had been 
left behind on the 20th, made their way to Sawamai, close to S&sni, on the 22nd, 
where they were attacked and plundered by tho Mewatis, and Mr. Nichterlcin, 
junior, was killed. The party was, however, released the same night by Panna 
Lul, a resident of Sasni, and was conducted in safety to Hathras. On the 24th 
100 men of the Gwaliar Cavalry mutinied and left for Dehli, and the Europeans 
retreated to Khandauli in the Agra district. On the 29ih the planters of the 
Maloi factory were released by the Agra volunteers, who remained with Mr. 
Watson until the arrival of the Nimach rebels, and the mutiny of the remain¬ 
der of the Gwaliar Cavalry obliged that officer to retire to Agra (July 2nd). 

1 The following account is taken from Mr. VV. J. Bramiy’s official narrative ami the other 
mutiny memoirs 
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Mr. Watson communicated with the Meerut and Bulandahahr authorities 
throughout, but they were unable to afford him any assistance. 

The volunteers comprised forty men commanded by Lieutenant W. H. 
Greathed. On the 28th May they advanced to Aligarh and occupied the station. 
Whilst at Aligarh intelligence was received from Khair that Rao Bhupal 
Singh, Chauhan, had deposed the tahsiklar and proclaimed a Rajput govern¬ 
ment. Mr. Watson and Dr. S. Clarke, with the volunteers, made a night march 
to Khair, about fourteen miles west of Aligarh, and whilst the town was sur¬ 
rounded by videttes to prevent the rebel chief’s escape, Mr. Watson, with a few 
volunteers, gallantly rode straight through the town to the tahsili, where Bhup&l 
Singh was surprised and captured with sixteen followers. Rao Bhupal Singh 
■was hanged on the spot, and the party returned to Aligarh. Mr. Paterson 
Saunders then took command of the volunteers. About the middle of the month 
the ChauMns, joined by the Jats, re-occupied Khair and plundered and destroyed 
nearly all the Government buildings, as well as the houses of tho Saniyas and 
Mah&jans. Until about the middle of June the volunteer force remained in¬ 
tact. Mr. Cocks writes:—“ It was sufficiently strong to overawe the Muham¬ 
madan population of the town of Koil, as well as the refractory villages, which 
were ever ready to take advantage of the state of anarchy. On several occa¬ 
sions we were obliged to saddle at a moment’s warning and desoend on these 
villagers, who met us with matchlocks, swords, and bludgeons, but were on 
every occasion well punished. Our greatest danger, however, arose from tile 
frequent arrival at Koil of large bands of mutineers from Oudh and tho dis¬ 
tricts which had bsen abandoned. When we felt unable to face tboso in the 
open field, we occasionally harassed their movements, by firing at their ad¬ 
vanced guards, and then made an orderly retreat to some position capable 
in a certain measure of defence. We were never attacked by those parties, 
owing to their anxiety to roach Delili. Our military duties were very heavy; 
not a night passed but we were told off for either sentry or patrol ; and during 
the day, when not employed, on some expedition, we were without the conve¬ 
nience or even necessaries of life ; and it was considered a luxury to get a thatch 
or tree to sleep under. 1 consider myself bound to remark here that, so long 
as the volunteers remained in the district, their conduct was soldier-like and credit¬ 
able, and many displayed a dashing courage which was afterwards memorably 
proved at Agra on the 5 th of July, and at Aligarh on the 24th of August.” 

About the 2lst Juno the Lieutenant-Governor recalled most of the volun- 


Defence o{ Mandralc. i:CGl ' 3 to ^-gra, and there remained with Mr. Watson 
but. eleven men.i With this reduced force Aligarh 
was again abandoned, and the d eserted factory of Mandrak, situated about seven 

i Messrs Cocks and Outrun, of the Civil Service; Ensigns Marsh and Olivant, BTsww- 
* r * C,atit aml Measrs - P ’ S-uuKto, J. Tandy, H, B. Hariogton, Hind, Cattle, and Burkinyoung. 
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miles from Aligarh on the Agra road, was occupied. At the same time Cap¬ 
tain Burltonheld Sasni between Mandrdkand Hathras, and Captain Alexander 
remained at Hathras. From Mandrak various expeditions were undertaken 
to the different towns, and the month of June passed by without anything moro 
stirring than the news brought by camel-riders of fresh mutinies and whispers 
of a projected rising amongst the Gwaliar troopers at Sasni and Hatliras. A 
jahad was preached in the town of Koil, and the jaluklis boasted that they would 
fix the heads of the Europeans on the gates of the city before night. On the 
2nd July news came of the mutiny of the Gwaliar troopers, ai d on the same 
day some one thousand of the Musalmdn rabble of Koil appeared before Mand- 
rilk. Mr. Cocks writes :—“ On that date (2nd July), at 3r. M., we sat down 
to our mess dinner. In the midst of it we beard the buzz of an enraged 
populace; soon tom-toms were beating, flags flying, and the country swarming 
with white clothes, each Government elianki in a blaze added to the excite¬ 
ment of the scene. Scarcely a word was spoken, hut each seemed to under¬ 
stand his neighbour’s thoughts, saddled his horse, and drew his sword. We rode 
forth, the gallant Watson at our head. On reaching the road we were met by a 
salute from a hundred matchlocks; a hundred more were aimed, hut mi«sed fire, 
owing to the damp state of the atmosphere. “ Charge” was the order, and well 
was it obeyed. Stirrup to stirrup, and man to man, we dashed through the mass of 
cowards, scattering them like so many sheep, and not stopping till nearly 15 corpses 
remained as trophies of our victory. Watson was wounded, as was his horse, 
and two or three got contusions. When we charged, I believe not one expected 
to have come back alive ; and when darkness compelled our return, it was with 
feelings of intense satisfaction and thankfulness that wo finished our repast and 
talked over our escapes and adventures.” It is such gallant acts as this that have 
won us India, and that will keep India, and I have no doubt that when occasion 
arises, Englishmen will always be found ready to emulate the heroes of 1857. 
The same day the traitorous Gwaliar Cavalry broke out into open mutiny, and 
their officers were obliged to fly to Agra. This necessitated the retreat of tho 
gallant volunteers, and, sad to relate, the noble Watson died of cholera at Agra. 
Naturally of a weak constitution, the exposure and anxiety rendered him an 
easy prey to Asiatic cholera, and no less a victim to the mutiny than those who 
died on the field. One who knew him well writes :— u I fully believe he bad, 
from the commencement of the outbreak, made up his mind to be killed or die in 
tho defence of the district in which he took so much interest.” So long as he 
remained in Aligarh communication with Meerut was maintained, and the 
establishment of a rebel government in Koil was delayed. 

From the 2nd July, 1857, until the 24th August, 1857, the district was 


Rebel government. 


in the hands of tho rebels. A committee (panebayat) 
was formed to preserve order and save the city of Koil 
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from plunder by the Mewatis, butchers, and other low Musalmans. One Nasitn- 
ullah, a vakil of the Judge’s Court, took umbrage at his exclusion from the 
panchayat and invited Muhammad Ghaus Khan, of Sikandra Rao, to Koil. 
Kavaz Ahmad, Inspector of Schools, assisted Nasi mullah, and both procured for 
Muhammad Ghaus Khan the appointment of deputy from Walidad Khan of 
Malagarh in the Bulandshahr district. They ousted the committee of safety, and 
Kasim ullah became sub deputy governor of Koil, Mahbub Khan was created 
tahsildar, and Hasan Khan was placed in charge of the police (k'ltwdl). Forces 
were levied and the police and jail guards took service with the usurpers, but 
Ghaus Khan never extended his power beyond the city and never collected any 
revenue. On the 20th August, Mr. Cocks, with a force under Major Montgo¬ 
mery, was despatched from Agra to succour Hathras, which was supposed to 
be threatened by the Koil rebels. On the 24th the British force moved upon 
Koil ancl attacked the rebels under Ghaus Khan and Maulvi Abdul Jalxl near the 
garden of Man Singh close to the city. The rebels were defeated, the Maulvi 
himself was killed, and the Musalmans abandoned the city. Mr. Cocks was 
accompanied in his advance by the troops of the Mursan Raja and Th&kur 'after¬ 
wards Raja) Gobind Singh. To the latter was assigned the charge of the city, 
with the aid of a council composed of Aftab Rai, an experienced old tahsildar, 
Sundar Lai, a Subordinate Judge, and Rai Durga Parsbad, a Deputy Collector. 
All the tahsilis were reoccupied, though the authority of the officers was neces¬ 
sarily, hut weakly, established. On the 25th September Gobind Singh was 
surprised by a rebel force under Kasimullah and expelled from the city, and 
on the same day the tahsildar of Atrauli was murdered at his post. The follow- 
ingday Major Montgomery’s force was obliged to leave Hathras to avoid the 
large force of rebels in retreat from Delhi. This body of rebels arrived at Hathras, 
on the 3rd October and Sikandra Rao on the 4th, where they halted on the 5th, 
and marched again southward on the 6th. 

On the 5th Colonel Greathecfs column occupied Koil without resistance. 
The rebels fled to Akrabad pursued by Major Ouvry’s Lancers, when many of 
the Gujar raiders were punished. Akrabad was occupied on the 6th, and the 
rebel leaders Mangal Singh and Mahtab Rai were slain, and a considerable 
number of guns aud much ammunition was captured. Colonel Greathed’s 
column arrived at Agra on the 10th October, and shortly after the action of the 
Karwan Kadi, Mr. Cocks with Major Eld, 150 Europeans, two guns, 100 Sikhs, 
and Mr. Bramly as Magistrate, were sent to re-occnpy the district. They took 
possession of the fort and easily held their own. The police and revenue estab¬ 
lishments were strengthened, Gobind Singh was reinstated in Koil, and the collec 
tion of the land-revenue proceeded steadily with the returning confidence in 
the stability of our Government, Payment, except in a few eases, was withheld 
only where there was real inability to pay. During the month of Kovember 
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the district was continually harassed by flying parties of rebels proceeding from 
across the Jumna eastwards: but these did little or no harm in their passage, 
though they caused a great feeling of insecurity at our police and revenue 
posts, where the mere cry of 1 rebels’ was sufficient to put to flight the raw 
levies. 

Iu December a body of the Fatehgarh rebels threatened the district from 
the south. Colonel Farqubar, commanding in Bulandshahr, deemed it advisable 
to march in their direction with a view to holding them in check, if possible, 
until the arrival of the column which was being formed at Dehli and Meerut 
under Colonel Seaton, C.B., to convey a quantity of stores and ammunition for 
the use of the troops at Cawnpore. The Bulandshahr force occupied Pindrd- 
wal, and marched thence by Atrauli to Chliarra, a small village close to the resi¬ 
dence of Daud Khan, talukadiir of Bhikampur. On the 11th December Colo¬ 
nel Seaton’s column arrived at Aligarh, and on the 14thjoined the Bulandshahr 
force, and the same day completely routed the enemy at the Nhn Nadi. After 
this the Duab was completely cleared of the rebels, and the only danger lay on 
the Rohilkhand side, for even after the occupation of Fatehgarh the whole river 
face between it and Aligarh was at the mercy of the rebels. In March, 1858, 
General Penny’s force marched down and took up a position at Pati&li, and 
afforded some show of protection. 

The old Rajput and J&t feuds broke out with their accustomed fury during 
the mutiny. Iu the western portions of the district, and especially towards 
Sadabad of Muttra, internal struggles raged until the fall of Dehli. The feeling 
of animosity between the Musalmans and Hindus was also generally very 
bitter, especially after the excesses of Naslmullah and the elevation of Tha- 
kur Gobind Singh. No officer of Government above the rank of jamadar of 
police joined the rebels except tho Inspector of Schools and the Jailor. Only 
one Christian was murdered, and Mr. Hoggan and his family, (five persons) 
were kept concealed in a sweeper’s house in Koil for six days after the depar¬ 
ture of the Europeans, whilst Mr. Ryan of Nairn was rescued by a zamind&r 
and sent into Hathras. One large indigo factory was plundered and burned 
by the villagers, and three others by the mutineer troops. The remainder were 
saved by the village zamindars. The records of the head-quarters offices and 
those of four out of eight tahsils were destroyed and the towns of Khair and 
Harduaganj were plundered. Mr. Bramly thus sums up his experiences of 
the mutiny : —“ Little trust can he placed in the humanity of the lower classes, 
whether Hindu or Musalman. They have proved themselves little better 
than savages, and all that can bo said is that they treat us not worse, but per¬ 
haps better than they treated each other. Though aid in the struggle has been 
rendered us in many instances by the natives, especially by the Hindus after 
they had a foretaste of a Musalman government, still their general attitude 
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must be characterized as apathetic. The large number of persona who had so 
much to gain from the overthrow of our Government was content to annex 
their lost estates and await the result of the struggle. That the people plun¬ 
dered when they suddenly found authority overthrown by the mutinous troops 
and anarchy ready made for them was natural. What people would have 
done otherwise, but to take an active part and assist the mutineers, the small 
Muhammadan section excepted, they showed in this district little desire. Much 
as they love plunder, they love life and security more ; and the same with the 
sepoys. A hard contest, even though successful, formed no part of their pro¬ 
gramme. The treacherous and easy slaughter of their officers and other 
Europeans, accompanied with the certain plunder of treasuries, the wiping 
out of debts, and the prospect of a new rdgiine in which they must neces¬ 
sarily play a leading part, was the pleasing picture they had before them, 
when they shouted ‘ din! din!' The storming of forts and entrenchments, 
though held by a few Europeans, and they worn and exhausted, was a service 
of danger to meet which there was no sense of duty of spirit or patriotism, no 
sense of injuries to be avenged, to spur them on. In such a cause they 
could not meet death.” 

The confiscations for rebellion amounted to 21,912 acres, paying a land- 
revenue of Rs. 34,708. These punishments were imposed 

Confiscations. ' 

more for isolated acts of plunder amongst the people 
themselves than for overt acts of rebellion against the Government. 


Tahsil, 

Areas con¬ 
fiscated in 
acres. 

Land reve¬ 
nue in 
rupees. 

Tahsii. 

Area confis¬ 
cated in 
acres. 

Land reve¬ 
nue in 
rupees. 

Atrauli ... ... 

1,252 

2,195 

Khair ... 

6,810 

3,550 

KoR 

4,969 

6,959 

Hathras 

1,116 

2,GIG 

Iglas 

3,650 

| 8,798 

Sikandra... 

6,668 

5,689 


With the exception of malarious fevers, there‘are no endemic diseases pre- 
Medictil aspects of the dis- Talent in the district. The country is flat, aud level, and 
trIct ‘ in many cases it has been found very difficult to carry 

off the extra moisture caused by the canal. The natural drainage lines are 
Ehallow, sluggish streams incapable of further extension as receptacles for 
the excessive rain-fall: hence swamps arise, and with them appear the malari¬ 
ous fevers. Some improvement has taken place near Koii and in other parts 
of the district by judicious draining, and with the increase in cultivation and 
the planting of trees the general health seems to have improved throughout the 
district. Cholera first broke out in 1817 and committed great ravao-cs. In 
1821 again cholera visited the district, and the people say that “firewood 
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became scarce in consequence of the quantity used for burning tbe dead.” The 
next cholera year was 1827, following on the famine of 1825-26, and again after 
the chauranawe famine of 1837-38 cholera raged. From June to August, 1856, 
and after the famine of 1860-61, cholera was again very destructive in this 
district. In 1837 a malignant typhoid fever broke out in the Sdsni subdivi¬ 
sion. Some say that it was conveyed into the district by travellers from 
Bombay ; others that it was due to the fact that some Chamars had eaten the 
decayed flesh of a cow that had died of the murrain which raged at the same 
time. The fever held possession of the patient for four or five days, and ended in 
delirium, during which the crisis took place. This epidemic lasted for six months. 
In 1856 fever followed the cholera epidemic of that year, and extended 
its ravages well on into the cold-weather. This outbreak was characterised by 
its rapid course in individual cases, and death generally resulted on the fourth 
day after seizure, while those who survived this period ultimately recovered. 
It was calculated that 34,000 persons died during its prevalence, or three per 
cent, of the total population. Fever also followed the famine of 1860-61, 
especially in Koil and Harduaganj. It broke out in April and May, when the 
fresh grain was brought into the market, and, the old stocks having been 
exhausted, was, at once, used for food. In February, 1850, there was an 
outbreak of small-pox, which was much intensified by the imperfect disposal' of 
the bodies of those who had died of the disease. The following statement, 
compiled from the sanitary reports, gives the mortuary statistics of the district 
for the years 1867 to 1873 :— 


Year. 

c 

3) 

s 

* 

o 

ft 

'rf 

9 

05 

Bowel complaints. 

Cholera. 

Other causes. 

Total. 

Percentage of 
deaths to 1,000 of 
the population. 

1867 

6,086 

426 

1,023 

1,104 

1,905 

10,601 

11-4 

1863 to at* 

5,662 

1,938 

967 

106 

1,768 

10,441 

112 

I860-. 

6,668 

8,449 

1,601 

429 

1,819 

16,966 

18-3 

1870 ... 

8,603 

518 


68 

3,419 

12,008 

is-ea 

1871.. 

18,954 

701 

2,093 

61 

1,624 

17,338 

18-69 

1872 ... 

15,307 

593 

3,0J6 

799 

1,232 

21,027 

19-85 

1873. 

14,063 

4,678 

4,152 

360 | 

i 

1,605 

24,848 

23-13 


In 1873-74 there were 14,743 vaccine operations, of which 12,229 were 
successful, 1,637 were unsuccessful, and the results in 877 cases were unknown. 
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Amongst the deaths from other causes the following are recorded as duo to 
injuries :— 


Tear. 

Suicide. 

Wounds 

Accidents. 

Snake-bites . j 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

<2/ 

1 "ed 

B 

V 

Total. 

Male. 

& 

'd 

s 

03 

to 

*cj ■ 

Ci 1 

H 1 

Male. 

Female, 

3 

o 

H 

1871 

23 j 9 

32 

6 

10 

16 

75 

1 

83 

158 

! 16 

IS 

i 

34- 

240 

1872 

27 | 16 

43 

29 

27 

56 

64 

72 

136 j 

47 

S3 

80 

315 

1873 

8 J 27 

35 

7 

4 

11 

30 

30 

60 

II 

12 

23 

129 


Cattle disease is very common, and assumes a virulent form in the rainy 


season. The poor half-starved cattle gorge themselves 
Cattle disease, . , „ T , 

with the rank grass winch nourishes as soon as the rain 

falls. Foot-and-mouth disease seems to be produced by tbe cattle standing in 
and cropping the wet herbage in the rains. The local treatment of this disease 
consists in placing the hoof of the animal on a heated brick and washing the 
diseased part with wine (shamb) and water. A mash of dal (split pulse), flour 
and oil is also given. In bddem or dysentmy, blaek-pepper, ghi, aniseed, sugar, 
and rice-water are the remedies employed. In aphara or windy colic, ammo¬ 
nia, salt, borax, and gur are given. Cattle disease is also attributed to the exist¬ 
ence of a noxious insect on certain grasses during the rains. In 1871 it was 
estimated that about one thousand head of cattle died of these diseases during 
the year. 

Amongst the indigenous drugs used by the native physicians in tin’s district 

the following may he mentioned:—Opium as a sedative: 

Indigenous drugs . , r 

capsules ol the poppy plant as a stimulant and expec¬ 
torant ; ispaghul (Plantago ispaghula) useful in diarrhoea ; bel (JEgle marmelns) 
as a tonic and febrifuge; pomegranate fruit in dysentery ; flowers of the 
rnoddr (Calatropis Hamiltonii) used in cholera and dyspepsia; tobacco used 
as a sternatatory ; tulsi (Ocymum sanctum') a demulcent; imli or tamarind 
used as a laxative ; amaltds (Cassia fistula) used as a purgative ; castor-oil ; 
dhatiira (Datura alba) in cough and leprosy ; gum arabic, muriate of ammonia, 
and ginger are also used. Dr. Jackson thus describes the local practice of 
medicine in this district :—“ The treatment adopted by both Hindu and 
Musalman physicians is based on a system of physiology which divides the 
active principles in the system into aii-, blood, and bile, and tbe remedies are 
divided into hot and cold, Us also the temperament. The system has been 
handed down for ages, and'is the very essence of empiricism. The Muham¬ 
madan hakim is certainly ahead of the Hindu, having less faith in mantras 
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and charms, and it is not uncommon to find him well versed in European 
remedies. He looks on derangement of the stomach and digestion as the source 
of all disease. The stomach is likened to a retort, gases from which during 
the process of digestion proceed to the brain, where they are distilled in the 
form of fluid which may exercise a most pernicious effect. Filtering downwards 
this fluid causes catarrh, and attacking the lungs is the source of hemoptysis and 
consumption, and, if it finds its way to the intestinal canal, dysenteries, cholera, 
and other bowel complaints are the result. In the treatment of disease the 
hakim has travelled in the same groove as his forefathers, and his patient is per¬ 
fectly satisfied with hot and cold remedies, while the result, successful or the 
reverse, is attributed with stoical resignation to all-powerful Icismat." 

There were dispensaries at Koil, Hathras, Sikandra Rao, and Ivhair in 
1872, which treated 12,915 out-door patients and 742 in-door patients. Tho 
Koil dispensary was established by private subscriptions through Mr. Blunt 
in 1849, and was placed under Government in 1851, when branch dispensaries 
were also opened at Sikandra Rao and Hathras, In 1853 the average attend¬ 
ance at these three dispensaries was 3,328 per annum, it is now 3,414. In 
1872, Mr. Bramley, C.S., gave a good house to the Koil dispensary, which now 
affords ample accommodation to the whole city. 
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COUTH T S. 


Allan or Elian 

Pane. ' 

... 60S 

Chatham 

Page. 

. 546 

Koil parganah 

Page. 

... 578 

Akrabad village 

it). 

Gorai 

.. ib. 

Koil tahall 

m 

682 

Akrabad parganah 

... 509 

Hasangarh 

.. 549 

Mahu 


684 

Aligarh 

... 513 

Hiithlsa Bhagwanpur 

.. 652 

Mftiidrfik 


ib. 

Atiauli town 

... 525 

Biithras town 

.. ib. 

Mendu 

... 

ib. 

Atrauli largnimli 

.„ 527 

Hathras parganah 

.. 657 

Mitai 

... 

ib. 

Atrauli tahsil 

... 532 

Hathras tahsil 

.. 5C4 

Morthal 

... 

ib. 

Barauli village 

... 533 

Harduaganj 

,. 565 

Mursan town 

... 

688 

Barauli taluka 

... ib. 

Busaiu 

.. 567 

Muraan parganah 


589 

Beswan 

... 536 

Iglas Or’Ag-ilaa 

m ib. 

Pillthana 

mi 

592 

Bijaigark 

... ib. 

Xglas tahsil 

• ■ ib 

Pisawa 

... 

593 

Chandaus town 

... 637 

Jalnll 

.. 669 

Purdiln8gnr 


ib. 

Chandaus parganah 

... ib. 

Jarauli 

.. 571 

Sallmpur 

... 

ib. 

CMmvra Rafatpur 

... 542 

Jatfiri 

.. ib. 

Sasni 

... 

ib. 

Dadon 

... ib. 

Javva 

.. ib. 

Sikandra Bao town 

... 

694 

Dariyapur 

... 543 

Kacliaura 

.. 572 

Sikandra Rao parganali, 

597 

Datauli 

... ib. 

Kauriyaganj 

.. ib. 

Sikandra Rao tahsil 

... 

603 

Gangiri parganah 

... ib. 

Khair 

.. ib. 

Somna 

... 

605 

Gangiri village 

... '545 

Khair parganah 

.. 573 

Tappal town 

... 

606 

Gaunda 

... 546 

Khair tahsil 

... 577 

Tnppal parganah 

... 

607 


Ahan or Elian, a town parganali Hathras of the Aligarh district, is distant 
10 miles from Hathras and 25 miles from Aligarh. In 1865 there were 
1,296 inhabitants, and in 1872 there were 1,380. It has a police-station. 

Akrabad, a village in parganali Akrabad and tahsili Sikandra of the Aligarh 
district, is situated on the Grand Trunk Road, 12 miles from Aligarh and 11 miles 
from Sikandra. The population in 1861 was 2,008 ; in 1865, 2,199 ; and in 
1872, 2,197. There is a police-station, eueamping-ground, and munsifi here. 
The Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force in Akrabad, and in 1873 sup¬ 
ported a village police numbering six men of all grades, at an annual cost of 
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Rs. 324. The number of the houses in the town in 1872-3 was 477. and of 
these, 460 were assessed with a house-tax averaging Re. 0-13-3 per house and 
Re. 0-2-1 per head of the population per annum. The income for the same 
year was Rs. 532, including a balance of Rs. 149 from the previous year, and 
the expenditure was Rs. 520. In 1857 Mangal Singh and Mahtab Rai of 
Akrabad not only allowed their followers to plunder the talisil after the mutineers 
had looted the treasure, but refused all aid to the tahsild&r, and lived a life of 
open rebellion. On the Gth October, 1857, Akrabad was captured by Colonel 
Greathed's column, and the two rebel leaders were captured, tried, and exe¬ 
cuted. Their brethren, Tej Singh and JawAlur Singh, proved loyal. Akrabad 
or Akbarabad is said to have been founded by the Emperor Akbar during one 
of bis hunting excursions. 

Akrabad or Akbarabad, aparganah of the Aligarh district, is hounded on 
the north by parganali Gangiri; on the south by parganahs Hathras and 
Sikandra; on the east by Gangiri and Sikandra; and on the west by Koil and 
Hathras. According to the settlement records, Akrabad in 1873 comprised an 
area of 74,226 acres, of which 19,32*2 acres were unassessable, 5,052 acres 
were culturable, and 49,852 acres were cultivated. The physical features of 
the parganah present no peculiarities, being a level plain hounded by the KAli 
or Kalindri Nadi on the north-east, and the Isan for a short distance on 
the south-west. There are a few small jbils at Gopi, Akrabad, and Golahra 
Sahawali. At the last place the fourth division of the Ganges Canal branches 
off for EtAwa. The Grand Trunk Road to Meerut runs through Akrabad, 
which is also connected by cross roads with Jalali, Barla, and Bijaigarli, and 
externally with Sdsni, and through Kauriyaganj with Kasganj. The principal 
towns are Akrabad, Pilkhana, Bijaigarli, and Kauriyaganj. 

The parganah is made up of portions of parganah Jalali on the north and 
parganah Akrabad or Akbarabad on the south. These 

Fiscal hiBtory. .... , 

were originally separate tahsils, the head-quarters of 

Jal&Ii being at Pilkhana; but they were united in 1840, and the head-quarters were 
fixed at Akrabad on the Grand Trunk Road. Both parganahs belong to the 
Ceded Provinces. At tho revision of settlement under Regulation IS. of 1833, 
parganahs Pachlana 1 and Gangiri belonged to the Akrabad tahsil, and were 
subsequently transferred to Atrauli in exchange for talnka Datauli. Similarly, 
parganah Jalali contained taluka Sasui, transferred in 1840 to Hathras. Akra¬ 
bad and Jalali were settled by Messrs. H. Rose and IV. B. Wright in 1839, 
and Datauli by Mr. J. Thornton in 1836. The proportion of irrigation in 
Akrabad at the settlement was 59 per cent., and in numbers of the estates 
huchcha wells were impracticable. In Jalali the percentage of irrigation was 
76. The increase in the former was Rs. 1,674, falling at Re. 1-11-6 on the 
1 Pachlana is now in the Etft district. 
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cultivated, and at Re. 1-12-0 on the assessed area per acre ; in the latter the 
increase was Rs. 932. 


The new settlement has been made by Mr. W. H. Smith, and shows the 
following statistics:— 


Total area. 
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"l 
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Culturable area. 

Cultivated area 

Total culture lt!e. 

Irrigated. 

n3 1 
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bn 
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P I 
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Acres. 

74,226 

Acres. 

153 

Acres, 

19,169 

| Acres. 
5,052 

Acres 

45,685 

Acres. 

4,217 

AereB. 

49,852 

| Acres, 
54,904 


The percentage of unassessable land to the total area is 26, and of the cultur- 
able area to the total area is 74, but 92 per cent, of the cnlturahle area is 
cultivated, and 91 per cent, of the cultivated area is irrigated. There has been 
an immense increase in the proportion of irrigation to cultivation since the 
last settlement, entirely due to the opening of the canal. The new assessment 
amounts to Rs. 1,30,980 for land revenue, and Rs. 13,098 for cesses. The 
initial revenue of the past settlement stood at Rs. 92,817, and the expiring 
revenue at Rs 90,627, thus giving an actual increase of Rs. 40,353, or 44 per¬ 
cent. The incidence of the new revenue on cultivation is Rs. 2-10-0 per acre, 
against a former incidence of Re. 1-14-11. The results of the last settlement, 
as regards the transfer of property, show that 8,202 acres were farmed on 
account of arrears of revenue, whilst the changes due to voluntary transfers, 
such as private sale, mortgage, &c., and to transfers by auction under orders 
of the Civil Courts, were as follow :— 


1 

Area iu acres. 

Land revenue. 

Price per area. 

Years’ purchase. 



Rs. 

Rs, a. p. 


Private sale 

17,070 

■ ■ 

13 0 7 

100 

Mortgage... 

16,415 

HI I f 

10 0 1 

7-s 

Auction ... ... 

11,914 


4 7 1; 

- . I 

3-5 

Total 

45,399 

58,984 

9 110 

7-4 


The selling price of land in this parganah is shown to have risen soon after 
the expiry of the first decade of Mr. Thornton’s settlement. From 1839 to 1848 
the price fetched by laud at private sales was 8’5 years’ purchase of the land- 
revenue ; in the next ten years this had risen to ten years, and in the last decade 
to eleven years. The permanent transfers from the old proprietors have amounted 
to 41-3 per cent, of the total area, whilst mortgages are only 11-4 per cent. 
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Out. of 24 villages owned by the Pundir Thukur of Bijaigaib.only 17 now remain 
to him. Hajputs, Brahmans, Kirars, and Musalmans have been the principal 
losers. In this parganah, out of 40,990 acres transferred, 25,922 acres belonged 
to persons who owned three-fourths or more of an (state. The following 
statement shows more clearly the nature of the changes amongst the proprietary 
body from 1S.38 to 1868 :— 
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Kujliut, ... 
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Goshain, . 
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... 
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80 

Garariya, 
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... 
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Dliusar, .. 

3,114 

... 

•• 

... 

... 

Musalman, 

' 6,735 

1 

772 

1 ->,179 2,951 

1 3.784 


Of the 110 estates found in the parganah during the year of measurement, 77 
were held in zamiiidari and 33 in imperfect pattidfiri tenure. Thirty-four per 
cent, of the total area was held by proprietors possessing more than one village ; 
36 per cent, by proprietors who were less than six in number, and possessed one 
village or less than one village ; and the remainder by proprietors who numbered 
over six sharers. The percentage of the land-revenue paid by each of these classes 
was 32'5,40, and 27m per cent, respectively. Kharlf crops during the season of 
measurement occupied 22,144 acres of the cultivated area, and the rabi crops 
covered 27,698 acres. Amongst the kharif crops, cotton occupied 7,470 acres, 
jodr 8,126 acres, indigo 3,039 acres, and hdjra 2,226 acres. The principal 
rabi crops were wheat, 22,144 acres ; barley, 12,425 acres ; be jar, 5,656 acres ; 
and goji, 4,747 acres. 497 holdings were held by proprietors as seer, 2,541 by 
hereditary tenants, and 1,724 by tenants-at-will. Only 6 acres out of 49,842 
acres leased to tenants paid rent in kind, and the average rental per acre was 
Hs, 4-6-4, mz.f Rs. 4-1-8 for hereditary tenants and Rs. 4-12-0 for tenants-at- 
will. Seventeen per cent, of the total area is held as seer by proprietors, 46 
per cent, is cultivated by hereditary tenants, and 37 per cent, by tenants-at- 
will. The average area of the holdings of each class is 17 acres, 8*9 acres, 
an 110 6 acres respectively. In 1855 hereditary tenants possessed 996 holdings, 
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averaging 12'4 acres, and paying an average rental of Es. 3-10-6 per acre ,whilst 
tenants-at-will cultivated 2,466 holdings, averaging 12*6 acres each, and paying 
an average rental of Es. 4-3-11 per acre. Altogether here, as in Sikandra 
Eao, the rental has increased, whilst the average area of the holdings has 
decreased. 1 

According to the census of 1872 pargana Akrabad contained 87 inha¬ 
bited villages, of which 13 had less than 200 inhabit- 
Ropulation. ants, 33 had between 200 and 500, 25 had between 

500 and 1,000, 10 had between 1,000 and 2,000, 2 had between 2,000 and 
3,000, and 3 had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants is Bijaignrh, with 5,652. The settlement records show 
that there are 113 malt51s or estates in the parganah, containing 89 villages, 
which have an average area of 834 acres each. The total population in 1872 
numbered 64,747 souls (29,731 females), giving 566 to the square mile. Classi¬ 
fied according to religion, there were 56,898 Hindus, of whom 25,990 were 
females ; 7,845 Musalmans, amongst‘whom 3,739 were females ; and 4 Chris¬ 
tians. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the 
census shows 7,585 Brahmans, of whom 3,417 were females ; 7,448 Bajputs, 
including 3,261 females ; 3,232 Baniyas (1,519 females) ; whilst the great mass 
of the population is included in “ the other castes” of the census returns, 
which show a total of 38,633 souls, of whom 17,793 are females. The principal 
Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (412), Saraswat 
(214), and Sanddh (162). The Bajputs belong to the Gahlot (199), Chauban 
(433), Badgujar (115), Jadon (489), Janghdra, Tomar, Pundir, and Panwar 
clans. The Baniyas are chiefly Agarwals (369), Chausainis (143), Dasas, 
Mathuriyas, and Jaiswars. The principal divisions of the other castes are the 
Jdt, Sondr, Barhai (1/300), Hajjdm (1,287 ), Baj, Mali, Bhdt, Kalbl (1,904), 
Goshain, Aht'r (2,901), Kaohhi (1,455), Joslii, Darzi, Kahdr (1,910), Jogi, 
Bairdgi, Dhobi, Lobar, Koli (1,276), Chamdr (9,843), Khatik, Khdkrob(1,547), 
Kumhar, Garariya (3,741), Aheriya (726), Orli, Banjdra, Kayath, Lodha 
(2,068), Dhuna, Bharbhunja, Teli, Kanjar, Ghosi, Chhipi, Bdri, and Nuniya. The 
Musalmdns are distributed amongst Shaikhs (1,545), Sayyids (258), Mughals 
(116), and Pathdus (508); the remainder are unspecified. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

Occupations. 11 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 256 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser¬ 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like; 2,782 in domestic service, as personal 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 2,106 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 

1 See Rer. Iiep , N. S., II., 105. 
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men, animals, or goods ; 9,388 in agricultural operations ; 2,830 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral and animal. There were 4,234 persons returned as labourers, 
and 367 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of 
age or sex, the same returns give 1,475 as landholder?, 25,251 as cultivators, and 
38,021 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa¬ 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,328 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 36,018 souls. In 
1863, 22 villages of Akrabad were transferred to Atrauli, aggregating 43,624 
acres and giving a land-revenue of Us. 50,707, and in 1862, 23 villages were 
transferred to parganah Koil, and 4 to Hatliras. 

Aligarh, the head-quarters of the district, with the town of Koil, may, for 
all practical purposes, be regarded as one and the same place. Aligarh is so 
called from the neighbouring fort of that name, known at different times as 
Muhammadgarh, Sabitgarh, Hamgarh, and, since the time of Najf Khun as 
Aligarh. It lies in latitude 27 0 -55'-41' ,/ dhd longitude 7S°-6 , -45/ / 

In 1847 the city of Koil had 36,181 inhabitants ; in 1853 the population 

_ numbered 55,001. and in 1865 there were 48,403 

Population, . , , * 

inhabitants. The site has an area of 400 square acres, 
giving 146 souls to the acre. According to the census of 1872 there were 
58,539 inhabitants, of whom 39,012 were Hindus (17,343 females), 19,489 were 
Musalmans (9,422 females), and 38 were Christians tl2 females.) Distributing 
the population amongst the rural and urban classes, the returns show 417 land¬ 
holders, 1,982 cultivators, and 54,128 persons pursuing occupations unconnected 
with agriculture. The number of enclosures in 1872 was 7,142, of vvhich2,571 
were occupied by Musalmans, The number of houses during the same year was 
11,276, of which 3,963 were built with skilled labour, aud of these 995 were 
occupied by Musalmans. Of the 7,313 mud huts in the town, 3,153 were owned 
by persons of the same religion. Taking the male adult population, 19,718 
souls (not less than fifteen years of age i, wc find the following occupations 
pursued by more than fifty adult malesAttornies, 61 j barbers, 322 ; 
beggars, 473 ; blacksmiths, 189 ; bricklayers, 179 ; butchers, 271; carpenters, 
202 ; carpet-makers, 104; cartmen, 406 ; cotton-cleaners, 82 ; dancing hoys, 
144; druggists, 86; dyers, 416 ; flour-dealers, 82; goldsmiths, 219; grain- 
dealers, 134; grain-parchers, 127 ; green-grocers, 167; inn-keepers, 129 ; 
labourers, 3,300 ; leather-dyers, 330 ; lime-burners, 82 ; merchants, 506 ; 
money-lenders, 215 ; oil-makers, 93 ; painters, 71; porters, 498; potters, 1G0 j 
purohits, 121; servants, 6,368 ; shopkeepers, 1,557; sieve-makers, 67 ; sweep¬ 
ers, 289; tailors, 161; tobacconists, 79 ; washermen, 214; water-carriers, 
423; weavers, 1,719 ; aud wine-sellers, 214. From these figures it would appear 
that the population has increased by 22,358 souls since 1847. 



AUGAKH DISTfUCT. 


IvoiL is rather a handsome town in its general appearance, and is particu¬ 
larly well situated. The centre of the town is occupied by the high site of an old 
Dor fort, now crowned by Sabit Khan’s mosque, which forms a conspicuous 
object in the landscape from whichever side the town is approached. The 
preoincts of the mosquehavebeen much improved of late 

‘ Sll£! ' voars by clearing and levelling the space around and pav- 

it with vur.kur. The new tahslli, also, is placed here, and, close to it, a 
number of fine shops have been built by the municipality. From this 
central space one wide road runs to the north-east, to the railway station, and 
another runs westward to theKhair road, whilst it is contemplated to make a third 
road to the southward, to eventually wind to the westward and open up a portion 
of the city that most needs improvement. The really business part of the city 
lies to the eastward, between the high central site and the railway. The prin¬ 
cipal bazarway runs from north to south, and is crossed by the road to the rail¬ 
way station, and a branch connecting it with the Grand Trank Road, which 
serves as the main line of communication for the east of the town. The road 
from Muttra to Ramghat, on the Ganges, also furnishes an important commercial 
way. All these roads are well made, drained and paved with kunkur, and even 
many of the small connecting ways are paved, and all are drained to a certain 
extent. The smaller lanes have room for improvement, but vigorous efforts are 
being made by tho municipality, and it is hoped that within a few years the whole 
town will be effectually paved and drained. The situation is decidedly healthy, 
and the facilities for drainage, on the whole, are fairly good. The heavy rains 
of 1871 and 1874, however, caused considerable lodgements of surface water in 
some places, but the remedy for this is practicable. In the principal streets the 
houses are chiefly built of bricks, but the greater number are made of earth. 
The outskirts, especially to the east and south, are low, so that the drainage 
there passes off very slowly, and, as a rule, they are not so well kept as the inte¬ 
rior of the town. 

The town contains 101 muliallas or wards, many of which go by the name 

Subdivisions of the town. Sa ™> “ Hakim-ke-Sardi, Babu-ke-Sardi, and tho 
like. A good part of the town probably originated in 
clusters of sarais, this being a central halting-place for travellers to Dehli 
Agra, Muttra, Robilkhand, &o. The northern part of the principal bazarway 
is called Miydnganj, and from it branch off the large market-place of the same 
name and Perronganj. Russellganj was founded by Mr. Claude Russell in 
1805, and in rivalry with it, one Hakim Asad Ali built the sardi known by his 
name. The descendants of the Hakim still reside in tho city in very poor 
circumstances. Neither De Boigne nor Perron did anything for the city. 
De Boigne's residence lay outside the city towards the fort, and is the same as 
that occupied by Perron before the siege in 1803. It is called the Sahib Bao-h. 
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It consists of a large two-storeyed building situated iu the midst of a garden and 
surrounded by a high wall and bastions. It was here that Perron held his 
court and kept a garrison consisting of his body-guard and a few artillery 
with light field-pieces. Of .late years it has lieen used as a settlement office, 
hut is now in a very dilapidated condition. Portions of the premises still belong 
to the Messieurs Derridon, great-grandsons of M. lerron’s sister, and there 
are still some remains of the bastion and the garden. Perron had another 
large garden opposite Thornton’s factory, now occupied by one Nasr-ullah. 
Both Perron and De Boigne were fond of gardening, and formed plantations 
of fruit trees obtained from all parts of India, and even from Europe and Persia. 
M. Pedron, who commanded in Aligarh at the conquest in 1803, had his house 
in the midst of an extensive garden, where the Judge’s Court now stands. 
Dudrenec lived in a house in the outskirts now occupied by one Khuslnvakt 
Ali. The city in De Boiguc's time extended only as far as the large masonry 
building on the edge of Perronganj, and that quarter is still known as Aligarh 
darw&za. Beyond this house to the north-west there was only a bare open 
plain ; close to it, on the road, were the cotton screws and indigo factories of 
Mr. John Thornton, one of the first planters in the district. Mr. Longcruft’s 
factories lay on the Meerut road, where the remains of old vats are yet to 
be seen, and his garden is now in the possession of one Badari Parshdd. 
Messrs. Robertson and Stewart had also residences near the city. Mr. John 
Thornton’s house was recently purchased by Mr. Brandy, O.S., and presented 
to the city for a dispensary. Kinlochganj, named after the Collector of that 
name, stands on the site of Sdbit Khan's garden, and contains Sdbit Kbdw’s 
tomb and those of his family. Sdbit Khan purchased many estates for his 
family, but through extravagance and carelessness his descendants are now in 
penury, and the only sign now remaining of their former position is the self- 
assumed title of Nawdb. 

Nawdb Sdbit Khan’s mosque stands on an eminence in the centre of the 
city known as the Bala Kila. Prom the inscription given 
L “' ’ in the history of the district (page 498) it appears to have 

been commenced in 1724 A.D., and it was finished in 1728 A.D, The 
architecture is the debased style of the last century. The building lias five 
cupolas,—three in the middle and one on each side. The side cupolas are of 
the peculiar shape which Mr. Ferguson declares to ho borrowed from the 
bambu roof of a hut in the Lower Provinces ; yet the mosque, as seen from 
a distance, is by no means without beauty and even dignity. The materials 
are block kunfeur, brick in the domes, and here and there red sandstone. The 
last must have been brought from some place beyond the Jumna. The 
mosque at present, notwithstanding the glitter of its gilded pinnacles, is not 
in a good state of repair, and reflects little oredit upon the Mtisahnan population. 
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Gesu Khun. 


Buddhist and Hindu remains have been discovered in making excavations 
in the Bala Kiln, and there must be still many more there. Several of the 
fragments found have been placed in the compound of the Institute, and 
contrast in their elegance with the ugly fountain erected there. Hear the fort 
of the Bdla Kila, and south-east of the Jdmali Mnsjid or great mosque, is a 
smaller and somewhat more ornate mosque, attributed also to Sabit Kh&n, 
and known as the Moti Masjid. Another memorial of the Navvdb is the tank 
near the mosque. 

Although the tomb of Shaikh Jamal is held in most reverence by the pious, 
the tomb of Gesu Khan is undoubtedly the most beauti¬ 
ful of the mortuary buildings around the town. It is 
an open pillared chhatri, such as the early Musalmans imitated and modified from 
the Hindus, Close behind it is an Idg&k bearing an inscription showing that 
it was built by Gesu Khan in 1563 A.D. (page 418). Local tradition makes 
this personage governor of the town during the reign of Akbar. Altogether 
there are nearly one hundred imambarahs in the town. The Hindus have 
many temples, but none of them are of any antiquity or deserving of notice. 
The temple of Achaleswar, in the southern portion of the city, borders the Achal 
tank; it is built of ktmkur blocks. The tank is of considerable size, and is 
supplied with tolerably pure water from the Ganges Canal. The temple was a 
common building until the data came, who presented several valuable gifts to 
the priests and enlarged the temple. There is a largo masonry tank on the Behli 
road, huilt about 200 years ago by J& lu ftai, a Kayath, which is now in ruins 
and used as a melon garden. 

The site of the present fort was originally known as Bfmigarh, from the 
village of that name close to it. The oldest inscription 
as yet discovered connects it with one Muhammad, who 
was holder of the slrikk of Koil under the Lodis in 1524 A.I)., and who called it 
Muliammadgarh after his own name. 1 This name was changed to Sabitgarh at 
the beginning of the last century (about 1717 A.D.), aDd to Bamgarh by the Juts 
about 1757. Najf Khan took the fort and changed the name to Aligarh, which 
it has since retained. Its successive holders, and notably Afrasyab Kluin, 
repaired and strengthened the works in every possible way, and the Marhattas 
only obtained possession by stratagem. He Boigne and Perron both employed 
all the military skill available in those days to render the fortress impregnable. 
Batura itself assisted them. The vicinity of the fort for some distance is inter¬ 
spersed with marshes and shallow pieces of water, which become so much 
swollen during the rains as to render the place inaccessible, and consequently 
secure from attack at that season. The outline of the works at the time of the 
capture by the British was a polygon of probably ten sides, having at each 


Fort. 


1 Page 488. 
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angle a bastion, with a renny or fausse-braie, well provided with cannon. Out¬ 
side this line of defence was a ditch, above 100 feet wide, thirty feet deep from 
the top of the excavation, and haring ten feet of water. Across this ditch was 
no passage, but by a narrow causeway, defended by a traverse, mounted with 
three 6-pounders. The result of the attack by the British has already been 
related. 1 After the capture the fort was insulated by cutting away the causeway 
and replacing it by a drawbridge; the entrance was strengthened by a 
ravelin, the ramparts -were lowered, a glacis and covered way were added, and 
the interior was cleared of numerous buildings, which it was thought might 
interfere with the defence. It was occupied by a few of the rebels for a short 
time in 1857. The walls and bastions were again repaired in 1858, and barracks 
for Europeans were built inside, and the trench outside deepened so as to 
contain seven feet of water in the rains. The fort is now, however, quite un¬ 
occupied and garrisoned only by a single watchman under the Public Works 
Department. There can be no doubt that it could easily be refitted for military 
purposes, hut it is unhealthy. Besides, a force of British soldiers sufficient to 
garrison the fort should bo able to hold their own in the field against any odds, 
and it is, of course, highly undesirable that it should be occupied by a hostile 
or insurrectionary army. 

The Koil Minar, as we have seen, was erected in 1253 A.D. to commemo¬ 
rate the victories of Sultan N&sir-ud-din. 2 A writer 
in Ledlie’s Miscellany gives an account of the pillar, 
and winds up with “ a hope that the local authorities or the Government may 
be induced to interpose on behalf of this relic of antiquity. Though vastly 
inferior to the Kutb Minar at Dehli in size and beauty, it is almost equal in his¬ 
torical interest, and deserves to be rescued from the grasp of decay’s effacing 
fingers.” Alas for bis hopes, for in August, 1862, it was pulled down with the 
sanction of Mr, G. Edmonstone, Lieuteuant-Governnor, to make room for im¬ 
provements around the mosque, and for a row of shops which have never yet 
been let. The Minar stood on the high ground of the Bkla Iiila. It consisted 
of a round tower on a square base, apparently divided by external cornices into 
stages, or it may be that balconies were at one time thrown out as in the 
Dehli pillar. At the time of demolition, the first stage and a part of the 
second still remained. The base was of block kunkur, with a few pieces of red 
sandstone ; the first stage was entirely of block kunkur, and the second of 
burned bricks. To the north, a doorway opened on a spiral staircase made of 
block kunkur which originally led to the top of the column. The staircase 
was lighted by several apertures, and opened on the balcony at the top of 
the first stage. The lower stage was 54 feet high, and what remained of 
the second stage was 20 feet. The external circumference at the base was 
1 Page 502. s Page 486. The inscription is preserved in the Aligarh Institute. 
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80 feet, and the walls here were sis feet, diminishing at the top of the 
fl rst a tago to four and a half feet. Immediately where the kunkur stair- 
caso terminated, there was an ornamental Hindii pillar laid across the stair¬ 
way, and above this several beams of wood, which would appear to show that 
the second stage was built by other hands, and was of comparatively recent 
origin. Itis a little remarkable that the Hindus of Koil appear to have invented 
a mythical origin for their pillar, just as those of Delhi did for the Kutb ; and 
as in the Dehli tradition so in that of Koil, the tower was erected at the desire 
of the pious daughter of the king, who wished to look daily upon the sacred 
stream of the Jumna or Ganges. The coincidence can hardly be accidental, 
and we may well admire the ingenuity which thus disguises a badge of defeat 
and slavery. 

The tomb of Ilah Baksh stands close to the Moti Masjid. It is small, hut 

handsome and cupola shaped. From the inscription 
Tomb of IlSh Baksh. . , , OA . ., , , ‘ 

given on a previous (page 4oy), it would appear to 

have been built by Sabit Ivh&n for the fakir Ilah Baksh in 1717 A.D. Local 

tradition says that the tomb was originally built by the Nawdb for his own 

remains, but that warned by the fakir Shah Ilah Baksh that he^should never lie in 

the tomb that he had built, the Nawab defiantly or jestingly replied that either 

he or the fakir should lie in if, whichever died first. It so happened that the 

fakir did die first, and his heirs claimed the fulfilment of the promise. So bis 

remains were laid in the Nawab’s sepulchre, whilst Sabit Khan himself was 

buried in his own garden now occupied by Kinloeliganj, 

About a quarter of a mile to the west of the Jamah Masj id, there is a curious 

group of tombs to the south of the Khair road. The 
Shah Jamil. 1 , , , . , . 

central one, and that which is most venerated bynatives, 

is called tile dargah of Shall Jamal, Shams-ul-Arifin. The building itself is 
insignificant, hut the surrounding graveyard contains a number of slab tombs 
and' bead stones, many of them evidently of considerable antiquity. The 
inscriptions on agood many are in Arabic. Shah Jamal is supposed to have been 
one of the original invaders of Koil, and the tombs in the neighbourhood pro¬ 
bably contain the remains of some of the besiegers. Local tradition makes 
J a nidi to be a Tatar darvesh who took up bis abode near Koil previous to the 
siege and capture by Ala-ucl-din Ghori, The darvesh predicted the capture, when 
the assailants were reduced to despair by the long resistance of the town and the 
sickness that prevailed amongst themselves. Two of Jamal’s disciples perished 
in the attack which took place the next day, and in which the town was taken. 
It is possible that Shah Jamal and his disciples were spies of the Ghorian inva¬ 
der, as fakirs have been both before and since his time. One of his disciples is 
buried in the Mamu Bhanja Muhalla in the city, and the other at the tomb called 
Aulia Ambia : others are buried in the nameless tombs about the city, near 
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Pir Bahadur, 


which arc some fine tamarind trees. Many of these tombs had endowments, but 
owing to mismanagement and extravagance and the subdivision of property, 
the khadims have fallen into poverty and the tombs are now in very bad 
repair. 

Pir Bahadur was a cavalry commander of some note in Ala-ud-din’s army, 
who was killed in the assatdt on Koil. His remains 
lie near the (late) Military Hospital, and there used to 
be a superstition that it was dangerous to gallop a horse in the vicinity of the tomb. 
In corroboration of thi3 belief, a story is told of the son of a former taludldar 
of Koil who was thrown from his horse, and, becoming entangled in the 
stirrup, was dragged along the road till he died, because he galloped close 
to the tomb. However of late days the station race-course has been estab¬ 
lished not far from it, without any manifestation of resentment on the part 
of the Pir. 

Shah Jam&l was another chief in the Muslim army whose tomb is not far 
from the railway station. The villages of Jamalpur 
and Dhorera are still held as a revenue-free grant for 
the support of the dargah of Shah Jamal. The estimated land-revenue of 
these villages amounts to Rs, 1,440 per annum. An urs (or religious gathering) 
is held at the tomb of Slnih Jamal iu June, at which about 2,000 persons 
assemble for worship. In former times the city had several gates, of which the 
names of the Mad&r, Dehli, Turkman, Siisni, and Aligarh darwazas still survive. 
Of these, only the vestige of one pillar of the Aligarh gate now remains near 
the dargah of Kalan Shahid. 

I now pass from the city to the preoincts occupied by the civil station or 
Aligarh proper. The station is admirably kept, and con¬ 
sists of a series of private residences and the post-office 
on one side of a large central space, and on the other the public offices, courts, 
zila school, the institute building, and the cemetery. Hie telegraph office is on 
the south-side of the East Indian Railway, on the outskirts of the city. The old 
cemetery of 1802 lies towards the fort. There was a military cantonment here 
until 1870, when the cantonment was abandoned and the lands were handed 
over to the Koil municipality. Besides the Judge’s and the Magistrate's Courts, 
the principal buildings are as follow :—The Anglo-vernacular school, with an 
average attendance of 125 boys, of whom 25 are boarders: the latter live in a 
separate house specially built for them and adjoining the school, The Aligarh 
Institute and Scientific Society has already been described iu the district notice 
(page 403). The post-office workshops were first started about 32 years ago 
by Dr. Patou, Postmaster-General, when the custom of carrying mails by the 
agency of runners was superseded by the innovation of wheeled carriages, mail- 
carts, and bullock wagons. The experiment was found to bo so successful 
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that almost every part of India was supplied from these workshops, not 
only with carts and wagons, but also with bags, stamps, and other postal 
apparatus. Soon there arose a colony of workmen, and skilled labour was 
never wanting in times of emergency. Thus, after the mutiny, as many as 
2,000 workmen were employed, and to the workshops is the credit due of the 
rapidity with which postal communication was re-established at that critical 
period. Since the opening of the railway the operations of the workshop have 
been considerably curtailed: at present only between 300 and 400 work¬ 
men are employed, consisting of carpenters, iron-smiths, leather-workers, 
stamp-cutters, etc. The net cost of articles manufactured, exclusive of all profit, 
is upwards of Rs. 70,000 per annum. The district jail stands to the west of 
the station : it is built for over 500 prisoners and is usually full. 

The East Indian Railway Station, a well constructed and commodious build¬ 
ing, lies between the city and the civil station. The line of the railway here 
runs in a north-westerly direction, and the traffic between the city and the country 
lying beyond the civil station passes the railway by level crossings north-west 
and south-east of the railway station. A junction station for the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway is under construction. There is a small church in the 
centre of the station, built by Mr. T. P. Woodcock in 1838. Just where the 
railway passes the jail, at the south-west corner of the jail enclosure, stands a 
small, plain and indeed ugly, domed monument commemorating the officers 
who fell in the assault on the Aligarh fort in 1803. Near the premises of the 
dispensary and the Government Telegraph Office, and also in the grounds of 
a house in the civil station belonging to Mr. Bramley, G.S., are some old brick 
tombs, the inscriptions on which have perished. They are certainly not 
Muhammadan, and most probably mark the burial-place of some of the French 
residents of M. Perron’s time. Mr John Peeke, the last survivor of Perron’s 
companions, died in February, 1872. In Koil there is a dispensary in Rus- 
sellganj and an important vernacular school known as the “ Madransah-i- 
mafid-i-kha Idik . ” 

Dr. Wkitwell analysed the waters of the civil and military stations, as 

Drinking water we ^ as & 0SQ of the jail and railway station, in August, 
1869. He remarked 1 that the station had been aban¬ 


doned as a military post owing to the prevalence of fever, and that all the drinkino- 
water with one exception was unusually foul, being greatly contaminated by 
sewage matter, and the water in the well on the railway platform, from its 
proximity to the latrine and urinal, was particularly unwholesome. The excep¬ 
tion was the Ganges Oanal water, which appeared to be so free from impurities 
of any kind that it would be desirable to supply the whole population from it. 
The physical propertie s of all the waters examined when passed through filter 
1 Sixth Report on Analyses of Potable IVatera, 1870. ~ ~ 
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paper were found to be good, with an alkaline reaction, The results of some of 
the analyses were as follows :— 
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The local rainfall for a series of years as recorded by the canal authorities 
has hcen as follows:— 
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There is reason to believe that from the middle of the twelfth century up to 

the middle of the eighteenth century the land com- 

Scttlement of the town. ,,,,,, „ Tr i 1 j x- c 1 

prised m the town of Kou was held tree oi revenue Liy 

various grantees. Sdbit Khan, during the reign of Muhammad Shall, resumed 
many of the grants, but those were again released by Kajf Khan. Anand Rao, 
.Desnuikh of the Marhattas, in 1785, again resumed all tlie old holdings, allow¬ 
ing in some eases to the ex-grantees sis annas of the produce, and in other 
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oases ten annas. Hence the terms shnshnni and clasani applied to these tenures. 
Those who appealed to Sindhia were restored to their original holdings, whilst 
very many accepted the new state of things. Previously to the revision of set¬ 
tlement by Mr. Rose, grants to the yearly value of Rs. 4,500 were resumed by 
Mr. Harvey, but many of his proceedings were reversed, and Mr. G. Blunt 
assessed the town at only Rs. 5,272. Hitherto the sums due to the grantees were 
paid from the Government Treasury ; but Mr. Blunt placed farmers in posses¬ 
sion, confirming Government as landholder. The town was then divided into 
four mahMs or estates, — the Delhi Danv&za, Budaun Darwaza, Mxthi Kirki, and 
Rhari Kirki, and the revenue was distributed in the following manner:— 


Area in acres. 

Assumed ren¬ 
tal. 

Grantees’ al¬ 
lowance. 

Residue for the 
State. 

1 Collection fees 
to farmer. 

Net.result. 


Bs. 

Rs. 

R9. 

bs. 

Rs. 

1,736 

j 1,217 

1,946 

1 

5,273 

, 529 

, 4,743 


This state of things lasted until after the mutiny. A complete change was 
then effected. “ The city was conspicuous for its disloyalty, and many of the 
residents and ex-muafidars were found deserving of punishment. Of the ten 
farmers, eight were Muhammadans and two Hindus. No charge was made 
against the latter; of the former, one was an absoonded rebel, and a son of 
another had been killed in action with our troops. The Muhammadans indeed 
had been notoriously refractory, and Mr. Bramley, the Collector, wrote:— 
s Against the others, if no overt aet can be proved, still the fact of their dis¬ 
affection has been sufficiently obvious.’ He then went on to recommend the 
immediate transfer of the farm held by the Muhammadans to Raja Qobind 
Singh of Hathras, who had specially distinguished himself by his good services 
in behalf of order, leaving the share of the Hindus in their possession for the 
time, but proposing that it also should be conferred on the Raja on the expiry 
of the term of settlement in 18(18. Not ordy was this proposal, as far as it 
went, sanctioned by the Governor-General, but, in addition, the zamindari 
rights of Government in the city were conferred on the Raja and his heirs 
for ever by a sanad dated 5th June, 1866.” 

The gift was not a valuable one, as it merely placed Gobind Singh in the 
position of the farmers, whilst the same allowances were paid to Government. 
At the recont settlement the names and arrangements of the mahals were altered. 
There are now five pattis or subdivisions forming one rnahsil, vie., (1) Rani 
Sahib Kunwar, including the former revenue-paying laud and the revenue-free 
land which has come into the possession of Gobind Singh and his heirs ; (2) 
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Patti Mu&fi Muzabta, comprising all the resumed revenue-free lands in tin* 
possession oftho original grantees and assessed at half assets; (3) Patti Muaffut 
comprises all revenue-free land a portion or all of which is cultivated ; and (1 1 
Patti Abadi includes sites of houses, bungalows, and land taken up for public 
purposes. 1 The statistics of each patti are, as follows :— 
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Rs. 

Rs. 

1. 

R&ni Sahib Jtunwar, 

758 

259 

184 

315 

1,123 

112 

**• 

1,235 

2 , 

Muafl Muzabta 

1,540 

57 

66 

1,417 

5,577 

558 

jo 3 

6*GU3 

3. 

Muafiat ... 

1,343 

109 

163 

1,073 


481 

... 

4Sl> 

4. 

Abadi ... 

1,058 

721 

323 

14 

... 

... | 

... 

... 


Total 

•1,701 

1,146 

736 

1 

2,819 

6,700- 

1,150 j 

1 

£53 

8,403 


Koil was plundered during the mutiny by the Mewatis of the neighbouring 
villages, by the passing rebel troops, by Nasi'in-iillali during his eleven days’ rule, 
and by the British troops. 

There are no manufactures in Koil except a very trifling trade in pottery 
introduced by Dr. J. Henderson in 1823. The same gentleman made consi¬ 
derable improvements in the manufacture of cotton, indigo, and fine gunpowder. 
He also founded the Agra United Service Bank and established the Agra Ukh- 
bar, under the editorship of Mr. Harry Tandy, who died in Aligarh in 1842. 
The chief trade is in cotton, for which there are screws near the railway 
station, and about 8,434 bales of cotton, weighing 31,154 maunds, were exported 
by the East Indian Railway alone in 1872. The indigo manufacture is alto¬ 
gether in the district; there are no factories allowed in the town. The affairs 

of the town are managed by a municipality, numbering 
Municipality. ? t i. . / , , 

fifteen members, of whom five are official and ten arc 

elected by the tax-payers. The income is raised by an octroi tax on imports, 

which in 1872-73 fell at a rate of Re. 0-11-6 per head of the population. The 

following table shows the income and expenditure for a series of years, and 


1 See further regarding this settlement in Sinith’a report, I!4. 
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the succeeding table shows the net imports in quantity or value for the year 
1872-73 : — 


Receipts. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

1873-74. 

Expenditure. 





Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

| Rs. 

Opening balance ... 

4,303 

6,961 

368 

Collections 

5,003 

5,114 

5,021 

Class I.—Foud and 

29,319 

26,699 

27,818 

Head office 

273 

419 

402 

drink. 




a. Supervision ... 

! GOO 

515 

1 666 

„ II.—Animals 

1,012 

760 

1,740 





for slaugh- 




b. Original works, 

12,660 

8,784 

9,611 

ter. 




c. Purchase of laud 


2,376 

63 

,, III.—Fuel, &e 

4,318 

2,314 

2,282 





„ IV,—Building 

2,540 

2,263 

2,576 

<1. Compensation, 

1,285 



materials. 




e. RepairB ... 

4 624 

2,859 

2,791 

„ V.—Drugs & 

1,493 

950 

992 

Police ... 

14,390 

14,569 

14,415 

spices. 








„ VI.—Tobacco 

1 210 

948 

1,232 

Education 

2,245 

2,355 

2,392 

„ VII.—Textile 

5,837 

6,312 

6,330 

Charitable grants, 

1,093 

710 

s36 

fabrics. 




|Conservancy 

2,870 

4,024 

4,262 

„ VIII.—Metals ... 

1,293 

386 

473 

lload-watcring 

331 

470 

473 





Lighting 

1 795 

3,964 

1,869 

Total Octroi... 

47,022 

39,622 

43,443 

Gardens 

306 

262 

449 





Extraordinary 

600 

600 

COD 

Rc-nts 

408 

232 

335 

Miscellaneous 

6)5 

2,140 

9,044 

Gardens 

41 

18 

384 





Fines ... 

230 

48 

09 





Pounds 

934 

313 

164 





Extraordinary 

371 

432 

1,962 





Miscellaneous ... 

1,362 

895 

1,236 





Total 

64,671 

47,621 

47,941 

Total 

48,710 


45,273 


Articles. 


Grain of sorts 
liice ami Idol 
Sugar, reiined 
Ditto, coarse 
Gbi 

.Fruits and sugar-cane 
Fodder ... 

"Vegetables and milk 

oil 

IVas 

Oil-seeds 

Fuel 

Soap-nuts, soap, &c., 
Building materials 
Iron 

String, bartibus, &c. 

Drugs, spices, &c. ... 

Tobacco 

Clotli 

Petals 


Met imports in 
quantity. 


Mds 


387,478 
I 2,5(10 
16,745 
70,112 
7,085 
7,722 
66,159 
19,540 
0,4 B9 
79 
30,318 
176,565 
24,337 
73,015 
1,470 
22,950 
14,828 
2,974 

3,635 


Net imparts in 
value. 


Us. 


7,74,530 
37,677 
2,00,928 
2,79,736 
1,41,703 
1,49,734 
21,295 
4 0,576 
51,907 
1,679 
60,635 
48,298 
1,646 
46 096 
)4,f.4I 
30,695 
53,934 
3,215 
6,27,259 
49,132 


Consumption per 
head, 


MUs. s. c. 


7 0 13 

0 9 2 

0)2 2 
1 10 12 


0 4 11 

0 21 16J 


11 'e 9| 
0 14 2J 













AUGAKH liTSTRIUT. 




From Aligarh military routes branch off hv Sasni ami HAtliras to Agra 
(distant 53$ miles, nr five marches); by Jaluli and Ka~ 

H dutes. , , ’ J 

ganj to Budaun (distant 73 miles, or 7 marches); by 
Jarva and Amijishahr to Budaon (distant 96§ miles, or 8 marches) ; by Somna 
and Klnirja to Uebli (distant 80$ miles, or 7 marches); by Jaiva and Anup- 
shahr to Moradabad (distant 80| miles, or 8 marche*); by Somna and Buland- 
shahr to Moradabad (distant 110 miles, or 10 marches), and by Iglas to Muttra 
(distant 38$ miles, or 3 marches). Each of the stages will be found noticed 
in the district alphabetical arrangement under the names of the towns or 
halting-places where they occur. 

Atrauli, the chief town of the parganah and tahslli of the same name in 
the Aligarh district, is distant 16 miles from Koil on the Uilmgliat road. 

In 18-17 Atrauli had 12,722 inhabitants ; in 1833 the population numbered 
15,410; in 1858, 14,320; and in 1865 there were 

Population. 

15 3 052 inhabitants. The site has an area of 163 
square acres, giving 98 souls to the acre. According to the census of 1872 
there were 15,941 inhabitants, of whom 9,829 were Hindus (1,643 females),and 
6,112 were Musalmans (3,059 females). Distributing the population amongst 
tho rural and urban classes, the returns show 483 landholders, 2,070 cultivators, 
and 13,388 persons pursuing occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
number of enclosures in 1872 wa3 2,020, of which 761 were occupied by Mu¬ 
salmans. The number of houses during the same year was 3,419, of which 960 
were built with skilled labour, and of these 283 were occupied by Musalmans. 
Of the 2,459 mud huts in the town, 1,021 were owned by the same religionists. 
Taking the male adult population, 4.985 (not less than fifteen years of ago), we 
find the following occupations pursued by more than fifty males ;—Barbers, 
90 ; beggars, 142 ; bullock-dealers, 73; butchers, 60; calico-printers, 90; 
confectioners, 64; flower-sellers, 212; goldsmiths, 81 ; labourers, 853; mer¬ 
chants, 134; money-lenders, 69 ; pandits, 59 ; petty dealers, 75 ; potters, 55 ; 
servants, 530; shepherds, 99 ; sweepers, 66 ; water-carriers, 113; and weavers, 


502. 

The town is well built, clean and healthy, and the principal ways are fairly 
wide, well-drained, and metalled. A good road runs 
under Atrauli to Rani ghat on the Ganges. The Kali 
is crossed by a fine well-built masonry bridge at the extremity of the Uklilfina 
boundary on this road. The three ways of entrance to the town from the 
Aligarh road converge on the market-place in the centre of the town, and from 
it two bazarways branch off to the east, and then to the south known as the 
Mandi and Bara bazars. In the southern border of the town, these two bazar- 
ways join by a curving road, so that the business portion of the town forms an 
oval, well-metalled and drained throughout. The Bara bazar is the more 
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important of the two, and lias a fair trade in cotton, iron, brass utensils, and 
country produce. The Mandi bazar-houses are poor, and many are in a ruinous 
state. The southern portion of the town is chiefly inhabited by agriculturists 
and Chamars, who cultivate the rich lands in the vicinity. The water in wells 
is found at a depth of 20 feet from the surface, and in good as a rule, though 
occasionally brackish. There is no canal irrigation near, and drainage could 
easily be effected to the Kali, distant miles to the west. There is a tahsili, 
police-station, post-offlec, and a school here. The tahsili is on a high-raised 
site in the centre of the town formerly occupied by a fort. It consists of 
a group of buildings surrounded by a high wall, and communicates by a 
metalled road, planted with trees, with the market-place below. The sarai lies 
in tko centre of the town between the two bazars. The school is a church¬ 
like building, with many windows ; it is of faulty construction and but badly 
attended, as the Musalmans have many private schools at which Persian and 
the reading of the Koran is taught. 

Atrauli has had municipal government since 18(15. The committee now 

consists of nine members, of whom three are official, 
Municipality. , , . , , 7 . ,, 

three are elected by the tax-payers, and three are nomi¬ 
nated by the Collector. There is very little trade, and no manufacture of any 
importance. The following statement shows the income and expenditure for 
three years:— 


Receipts. 1870-71. 1871-72. 1872-73. Expenditure. 1870-71. 1871-72. 1872-73. 


drink. 

„ XI.—Animals 

for slaugh¬ 
ter 

„ III,—Fuel, &c, 

„ IV.—Building 
materials 

» V.—Drugs, 

spices. 

„ VI.—Tobacco, 

„ VII,—Textile 
fabrics. 

„ VIII.—Metals ... 

Total of octroi, ... 

Rents 

Extraordinary 

Fines ... 

Miscellaneous 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

2,296 

1 

5?3 

3,200 

3,170 

3,500 

597 

615 

280 

132 

134 

165 

100 

221 

202 

620 

416 

243 

608 

632 

418 

... 

414 

393 

... 

225 

144 

5,15" 

5,626 

5,345 

96 

95 

i ISO 

181 

116 

645 

53 

99 

37 

16 

1,123 

! 14 


5?3 Collection ... 1,166 1,366 1,359 

,500 Head-office ... 79 67 lu3 

280 «. Original works 3,561 817 1,700 


160 1,248 

937 


144 Charitable grants. 




















| Its. 

Es. 

Mds, j 

Bb. 

ill 

p- 

Its. a. 

P- 

Grain 


88,781 

88,746 

59,164 1 

5 

9 

4 

3 28 

7 

Sugars ... 

... 

33,081 

49,057 

9 041 i 

2 

8 

3 

0 22 

8 

Ghi 

»»> 

8,305 

8,663 

433 

0 

8 

4 

0 1 

1 

Vegetables 


2,534 

3.849 

3.1UB | 



1 

... 


Fruits 

4 .. 

2,450 

15,898 

1,046 | 

„ 









bundles j 






Fan 


636 

1,304 

5,216 , 

„ 



... 






Mds, ! 






Fodder ... 

«, 

2,294 

3,250 

13,660 1 

.. 



... 


Luilding materials 

»*• 

4,844 

7,694 

1 

«•' i 

0 

4 

5 

0 7 

8 

Spices, dec., 


6,648 

15,320 


0 

G 

8 

0 14 

2 

Cloth ... 

••l 

41,884 

50,325 

i 

2 

9 

7 

3 2 

1 

Metals ... 


22,504 

18,452 

i *•» 

\ 

6 

2 

1 2 

3 

Oil 


• It 

1,512 

; si: , 

■ St 


0 0 

9 

Oil-seeds 

.*« 


7,510 

2,504 | 

.. 



0 C 

4 






M. 

s. 

r. 

M. 3. 

C. 

Tobacco 


1,720 j 

2,751 

... , 

0 

4 

5 

0 t 



Atrauti is said to have been founded in the twelfth century by one Uttara 
Ivumar, son. of some Raja whose name is lost in oblivion, 
* uA ' and little is known about its local history. I have only 

found it mentioned once in the Persian stories as the halting-place ot Mubarak 
Shah’s forces in 1426 A.I), in his contest with the Jaunpur Sultan. 1 The 
Musaltndn inhabitants have always had a bad reputation. From June until 
the early part of September, 1857, they remained in possession of the town. 
They are converted Hindus, and from the first allowed disaffection to the 
British rule. Early in September, Mr. Cocks, the Special Commissioner, sent 
Muhammad Ah, a devoted servaut of Government, as Joint Magistrate to 
Atrauli, with Baud Khan as his deputy. But the Mimhnano refused to 
acknowledge his authority, and on the 25th September they broke out into 
open rebellion and murdered Muhammad Ah on his leaving the talisil. On the 
restoration of order several of the more prominent leaders of rebellion suffered 
punishment. 

Atrauli, a parganali in the tahsil of the same name in the Aligarh 
district, is bounded on the north by the Bulandshahr district; on the east 
by pargana Gangiri ; on the south by parganahs Koil and Gangiri ; 
and on the west by parganahs Morthal and Koil. In 1874 the area com¬ 
prised 108,022 acres, of which 70,727 acres were cultivated (40,590 irrigated), 

1 Dovrioil’s Elliot, IV., 63, 
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1(5,601) acres were eultumble, 20,464 acres were barren, and 162 acres were 
held free of revenue. 

The eastern portions of parganah Atrauli as it stood before 1870, viz,. 
those estates which immediately adjoin the low ground in tlic old bed of the 
Ganges (or Burhganga) are of tho worst description, containing for the most part 
a large portion of sandy and unirrigated land. The lowlands themselves are 
not of large extent, but their produce, especially where the soil is suited to 
sugar-cane, or to the double crop of wheat and rice, is exceedingly sure and 
abundant. The villages on the extreme western boundary are chiefly of inferior 
quality, while the remainder of the parganah is on the whole comparatively 
good. This parganah is traversed by three streams, of which the K&li Nadi 
shirts the western boundary, whilst tho Ghohiya and Nim Nadis enter the paT- 
gauali at different points, and, after uniting at the village of Itarnamai, flow out 
in a southerly direction. These two last streams do not add much to the fertility 
of the parganah, for their overflow in the rainy season seems rather to deteriorate 
than to improve the soil, while they dry up so soon as to he of little use, except 
below the junction, for the purpose of irrigation. The K&li Nadi, on the other 
hand, retains its water through the year, and wheat is consequently raised inmost 
places on its hanks. But the lands through which it flows are not commonly 
of a snperior kind, and they have moreover sufForcd much of late years by tho 
exudation of reh, which lias caused unroll of them to remain out of cultivation. 

The changes in area since the last settlement have been considerable, and 

are noted hereafter. The former settlement in taluka 

Fiscal history. , 

Bliamauri Nah took 62 per cent, of the assets; vn Datauli 
65 percent, was taken; in Faizpur Badariya, 66 per cent.; and in Atrauli Klias, 
Morthal, Akrabad, and Jalali, 70 per cent, was taken. The now assessment is 
at half assets. 1 The following statement gives the statistics of the present 
settlement of the assessable area : — 



Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 

2,053 14,019 597 10,059 40,590 30,137 70,727 87,398 

The proportion of culturable laud to the total area is 81 per cent., and the 


proportion of cultivation to the culturable area is the same. The proportion of 


irrigated area to cultivated area is 57. The character of the culturable waste 


J See detailed observations on new assessment in Revenue Reporter, IV, 87. 
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is of three kinds—dhdk jungle, bkur or sand, and the lowlying lands in the 
river bed. The first does not abound; as to the second, which lies chiefly about 
the Elm and above the Ganges, much of it is covered with kins grass, and 
can only be cultivated at intervals of from two to four years, The settlement 
of five villages lying within the river-bed has been made for only five years, 
as the land within their area is seldom used except for grazing purposes, and is 
subject to injury from veh, and even if cultivation would pay, the habits of the 
Abars and Aheriyas who inhabit these tracts are little favourable to a settled 
life. The land-revenue assessed at the recent settlement amounts to Its, 1,47,275, 
and the cesses to Rs. 14,62o, falling at a rate of Ro. 1-5-10 per British acre on 
the total area, at Re. 1-11-0 per acre on the area assessed to Government reve¬ 
nue, and at Rs. 2-1-3 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum paid by culti¬ 
vators to the landowners as rent and cesses during the year 1ST l has been esti¬ 
mated at Bs. 2,64,023. 

Talukas Bhamauri Nak, Datauli, Ghakathal, Raipur, Lohgarh, Satiaul, and 
Badesara are mentioned in the district notice. Taking this parganali and 
Gangiri together, though two-thirds belong to the talukadiirs of Bhamauri 
Kali and Datauli, the transfers during the currency of the expired settlement 
have been considerable. Out of a total of 6,120 shares into which the estateain 
both pargauaks had been divided, 3,928 shares changed hands between 1S38 and 
1868. Many of these shares were transferred several times, and tlie net result 
is that 2,970 shares, comprising one-half of the old parganali of Atranli and one- 
tbird of the old parganali of Gangiri, have been permanently lost to the old pro¬ 
prietors. Much of these changes must be attributed to tlie severity of the 
assessment. The following table shows the mode of transfer, the area, reve¬ 
nue and average price per acre of transfers made during each decade of the 
expired settlement:— 


Modeofjtransfer. 

1839-1648. 


1848-1B58. 

1 

1859-1867. 

CS 

p 

< 


1-1 

® 

ft 

C3 

tc • 

S 2 
S3 
« 

Area. 

CJ 

.2 

C 

& 

w 

o 

ft 

a . 

ta fl» 
u i- 
a v 

Pr a 
< 

w 

g 

< 

6 

o 

X 

* 

(-1 

V 

ft 

«u 

60 . 
sa 

o o 

► CS 
< 


Acres. 

Rs, 

Rs. a p. 

Acres. 

ns. 

Rs. a. p. 

Acres, 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Private sale ». 

13,412 

95,964 

7 2 7 

12,720 


112 4 


1.51,003 14 1 8 

Mortgage 

15,081 

83,292 

5 13 0 

7,050 

37,885 

3 6 2 

7,05! 

75,670 10 11 5 

Auction sale ... 



6 13 0 

4,614 

56,938 


6,657 

■ifiilU 

8 t 11 

Total ... 



... 

24,384 

2,36,773 


24,414 

2,80,6351 ... 


The average value for the whole 29 years in both parganahs is roughly seven 
years’ purchase of the land-revenue. In the old parganali of Atranli the price 
has risen from 5'9 years' purchase in tire first decade to 9 - 2 years’ purchase in 
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the last nine years, and in the old parganah of Gangfrif roni 2 - 8 years’ purchase 
in the first decade to 6 - 8 years’purchase in the last nine years. The soil in the 
latter tract is inferior to that in the former, and consists of a continuation or part 
oftheAtrauli sandy tract. Hereditary tenants held, in the whole tahsil in 1868, 
4,134 holdings, comprising 34,448 acres, or 23 per cent, of the cultivated area; 
tenants-at-will held 9,900 holdings, comprising 93,823 acres, or 62 per cent, 
of the same area ; and the seer of proprietors comprised 978 holdings, equal to 
22,222 acres, or 15 per cent, of the cultivation. Their holdings averaged res¬ 
pectively 8 acres, 9'5 acres, and 23 acres. In 1867-68 hereditary cultivators 
paid an average rental of Ks. 3-7-2 per acre, whilst tenants-at-will paid 
Rs. 3-14-8 per acre, a rate Rs. 13-5-0 per cent, higher than that paid by tenants 
with a right of occupancy. Comparing the statistics of 165 villages for which 
records from the last settlement exist, the statistics of the holdings of hereditary 
tenants in 1838 and 1868 are as follows :— 



Year. 

Area. 

Number of 
holdings. 

Average 

area. 


Acres. 



1868 ... 

18,756 

2 ,2.0 

8*3 


This shows a diminution of 14 per cent in the number of holdings and of 16 
per cent, in the area held by hereditary cultivators—a result seldom met 
■with elsewhere, and only to he accounted for by the disinclination of the Bhi- 
liampur talukadars and the new Baniya landowners to permit the growth of 
occupancy rights. One-third of the area in both parganahs is leased on rents 
in kind. This system is, however, almost entirely confined to the sandy tracts 
along the Ganges and Kali, cultivated by the notoriously unthrifty Ah firs and 
Aheriyas—the first devoted to breeding and grazing cattle, and not seldom 
stealing them, and the latter lazy and worthless as cultivators. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Atrauli contained 161 inhabited 
Population villages, of which 50 had less than 200 inhabitants; 

71 had between 200 and 500 ; 28 had between 500 and 
1,000 ; 10 had between 1,000 and 2,000; and one had between 2,000 and 3,000. 
The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants is Atrauli, with 15,941. 
The settlement records show that there are 203 mahals or estates in the parganah. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 80,647 souls (37,764 females), 
giving 477 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
70,128 Hindus, of whom 32,580 were females; 10,519 Musalmans, amongst 
whom 5,184 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four 
great classes, the census shows 9,040 Brahmans, of whom 4,088 were females; 
2,393 Rajputs, including 1,041 females ; 3,011 Baniyas (1,422 females) ; whilst 
the great mass of the population is included in “ the other castes” of the cen¬ 
sus returns, which show a total of 26,029 souls, of whom 29,655 are females. 
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The principal Brahman subdivisions found iu this parganah are the Qaur 
(608), Saraswat (426), and San&dh (243). The Rajputs chiefly belong to the 
Chauhan (686), Badgujar (1,157), Gahlot, Jadon, Jangliara, Tomar, Pundir, 
Pamvdr, Mandwar, and Bais clans. The Baniyas are of the Agarwdl (304), 
Ohausaina, Dasa, Ghoi, Jaiswdr, Rastaugi, Saraugi, and Badpeta subdivi¬ 
sions. Amongst the other castes the following have more than 1,000 mem¬ 
bers :—Barhai (1,568), Hajjtim (1,471), Ahir (1,847), Kahdr (2610), Koli 
(2,895), G’hamdr (11,069), Khatik (1,640), Khakrob (1,614), Garariya (3,017), 
and Lodha (12,538). The following have less than 1,000 and more than 100 
members : — Jat, Sonar, Mali, Chat, Kalal, Goshain, Kaehhi, Dar 2 i, Jogi, Bairdgi, 
Dhobi, Lohar, Kumhar, Aheriya, Banjara, Kayatli, Dhuna, Mallah, Teli, and 
Chhtpi. The Musalmans are distributed amongst Shaikhs (1,717), Sayyida 
(391), Bathdns (1,471), and Mughals (142). The remainder are unspecified. 
The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

Occupations. 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years 
of age), 285 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser¬ 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like; 2,378 in domestic service, as personal ser¬ 
vants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,069 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping or lendiug money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods ; 12,767 in agricultural operations; 4,303 in industrial 
occupations, arts, and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 4,468 persons returned as labourers, 
and 560 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespec¬ 
tive of age or sex, the same returns give 2,013 as landholders, 36,770 as culti¬ 
vators, and 41,834 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,623 males 
as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 42,883 souls. 
Since 1838 constant changes have taken place in the area of this parganah : 
thus from 1848 the following alterations may be noted :— 
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In 1873 1 farther changes were sanctioned which resulted in the addition of 
91,252 acres to Gangiri; at the same time four villages were transferred from 
Gangiri to Morthal and two were received from Morthal. 

Atrauli, a tahsilof the Aligarh district, comprises the parganahs of AtrauU 
and Gangiri. The totalarea according to the settlement records of 1874 containr 
226,371 acres, of which 478 acres ai*c held free of revenue and 35,286 acres are 
barren. Of the remaining assessable area (190,607 acres) 150,305 acres are 
cultivated, and of these 73,403 acres are irrigated. Of the culturable area 
(40,302 acres) 1,363 acres are under groves, 33,547 acres are old culturable 
waste, and 5,092 acres are new fallow. The new land-revenue assessed on the 
parganah amounts to Rs. 2,92,184, and the cesses to Rs. 29,218. The revenue 
falls at a rate of Re. 1-15-1 on the cultivated acre. In 1872 the population 
numbered 157,374 souls (73,595 females), giving 445 souls to the square mile, 
distributed amongst 294 inhabited villages. The agricultural population num¬ 
bers 80,371 souls, and possess 1'8 acre per head and 9 acres per family. There 
are altogether 30G villages, with an average area of 739 acres, and ranging 
from 3,907 acres to 47 acres. Tire same statistics show 447 persons as blind, 
34 lepers, 28 deaf and dumb, 8 idiots, and 15 insane persons in the tahsil 
in 1872. 

The Kim Nadi runs through the centre of Atrauli and tbe southern portion of 
Gangiri, and the Chhoiya joins the Nim in the centre of Atrauli. These streams 
are dry except during the rains. Tire Rail affords some irrigation throughout 
the year, hut owing to the efflorescence of i-eh, that which is cultivated one year 
may be barren the next, and here reh was known before the introduction of the 
canal and cannot be attributed to its action. The physical conformation of the 
tahsil is similar to that of other tracts throughout the Duab. First arc the low¬ 
lands of the Ganges comprising the old bed of the river to the extreme east. 
Next come the uplands known as the hangar or paJidi'a, which rise sharply front 
the lowlands and for some distance contain light and sandy soil. This soil is 
gradually exchanged for a clay and loam as one proceeds westward, and these 
soils are characteristic of the central portions of the tahsil. Here and there ex¬ 
tensive mar plains occur. Further west and near the Kali comes a second 
long strip of sand, but of much less extent than the similar tract near the Gan¬ 
ges, and then we have the tardi or lowlands of the Kali itself. Though so much 
of the old area has been permanently alienated between 1839 and 1868, the 
increased value of land and improvement in prices must conduce to put a stop 
to these transfers, and one ought not to hear much of them in future. The 
culturable area of the whole tahsil is 84 per cent, of the total area; cultiva¬ 
tion covers 79 per cent, of the culturable area, but irrigation only reaches 49 per 
cent, of the cultivation, and of the culturable waste one per cent, is under groves. 

1 G. O, No. 182, dated February 7, 1870. 
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There is a less proportion of irrigation and a greater of unirrigated sandy soil 
here than in any other subdivision of the district. 

Unirrigated bhiir and pul by a occupy 32 per cent., or one-third, and irrigated 
and unirrigated bhur and pIliya together 46 per cent., or nearly one-half the 
entire cultivated area. Bartih and man]ha comprise only nine per cent, of the 
cultivated area. The crops too are inferior. There is more barley (18 per cent.) 
and less wheat (18 per cent.), more bajra (16 per cent.) and other inferior 
rain-crops than elsewhere. The cold-weather crops are 48’5 per cent, of the 
whole crops. The old rate on cultivation amounted to Re. 1-13-3 per acre, 
and is now Re. 1-15-1 per acre. The increase in revenue on the two parganahs 
amounts to 18 per cent, on the old revenue of Rs. 2,47,136. The general 
result of the new revision is that enhancement of the Government demand 
has taken place in 79 per cent, of the villages and 83 per cent, of the former 
revenue : in 4 per cent, of the villages and 2 per cent, of the revenue the assess¬ 
ment remains as it was before, and in the remainder reductions have taken place. 
These last comprise the sandy villages (8) cist of the Rim, and on the high 
lands above the Ganges and the villages (19) lying in the khadir of the Ganges. 
The khadir villages are generally thickly studded with patches of reh, and 
if cultivated will only give the poorest crops. In twelve of them the settle¬ 
ment has been made for five years only, and will then be revised, as, owing to 
the scanty cultivation at present existing, it was found impossible to assess 
them for a longer term. The soils here were divided into three classes—(1) khadir 
bdrah and manjha, with an average rental of Es. 5-4-3 per acre ; (2) first-class 
outlying khadir or sugar-cane land, with an average rental of Rs. 7-14-5 per acre; 
and (3) second-class outlying khddir, with an average rental of Rs. 2-10-2 per 
acre. 

Barauli, a village in pargauah Barauli and tahsll Koil of the Aligarh 
district, is distant 13 miles from Aligarh. The population in 1805 numbered 
2,274 souls, and in 1872 there were 2,523 inhabitants, chiefly Badgujars, 
The Ohaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force in Barauli, and in 1873 sup¬ 
ported a village police numbering four men of all grades at an annual cost of 
Rs. 234. The number of the houses in the town in 1872-3 was 469, and of those 
348 were assessed with a house-tax averaging Re. 1-0-5 per house and Re. 0-2-3 
per head of the population per annum. The income for the same year was 
Rs. 458, including a balance of Rs. 99 from the previous year, and the expendi¬ 
ture was Rs. 385. 

Barauli is a small taluka, now called a parganah, lying to the extreme north- 
of the Aligarh district. It is bounded on the north-east and north-west by the 
Bulandshahr district, and on the south by parganahs Koil and Khair of the 
Aligarh district. The census of 1872 shows that it had then a total area of 25 
square miles and 617 acres, of which 15 square miles and 603 acres were under 
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cultivation. The area assessed to Government revenue during the same year 
was 17 square miles and 622 acres, of which 2 square inilo3 aud 19 acres -were 
culturable, and the remainder was cultivated. 

There is nothing peculiar in the physical appearance of this tract, and the 
historyof the Badgujar family who own it is given in the district notice 
(page 445). Mr. Bose made the assessment in 1838. There wa3 then 52 per 
cent, of irrigation, and the rate on cultivation fell at Re. 1-10-5 per acre. 
The present settlement was made by Mr. W. H. Smith, and the statistics of 
area are as follows : —• 


Settlement, 
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Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Former ... 

1,680 

346 

In 

correct. 

6,050 

4.712 

11,247 

16.273 

Present 

5,121 

• •• 

1,263 

1 C 

6,097 

|gg| 

11,602 

16,623 


The proportion of the culturable to the total area is only 69 per cent., but 
the proportion of cultivation to the culturable area is 89, and of irrigation to 
cultivated area is 60, showing an increase of 22 per cent. The new assessment 
amounts to Bs. 20,590, aud the cesses to Rs, 2,059. The increase in the revenue 
has therefore been 27 per cent. There have been very few changes in the 
proprietary possession of the soil since 1833. The alienations have chiefly been 
temporary through mortgage, and these incumbrauces are now being paid off. 
The returns show that in 12 out of the 25 villages iu the pavgauah 9,153 acres, 
out of a total of 16,074 acres, have been transferred, but the greater portion of 
these transfers are only temporary by mortgage. The following statement 
shows the particulars of the transfers made between 1838 and 1868 ; 24 out of 
the 25 villages iu the parganah still belong to one owner :— 


Mode of transfer. 

1839-1848. 

1849-1858. 

1.859-1868. 
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Area. 
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Mortgages form the great bulk of the transfers in this parganah. Mr. Rose, 
in his report on the assessment in 1838, remarks that “ the present managers 
are deeply in debt, and it is not probable that the property will in a few years 
pass out of their possession ; and, so far as the prosperity of the cultivating 
community and the interest of the State are concerned, the sooner such a 
change takes place the better.” These expectations have not been realised ; 
tbe proprietor of the clay, though still in debt, is in possession. Few sales have 
taken place and the mortgages are b?ing gradually reduced, whilst the general 
rise in the value of land will probably enable him to clear off all his present 
incumbrances. There have beon no farms or sales on account of arrears of 
tbe land-revenue between 1833 and 1888 in this parganah, and the present easy 
assessment can without difficulty be paid from the assets. In Barauli, in 1857, 
hereditary tenants paid an average rental of He. 1-12-5; this had increased in 
1868 to Rs. 2-14-5 ; tenants-at-will, in 1857, paid on an average Rs. 2-13-8 
per acre, and this has been increased by 37*2 per cent., or to Rs 3-14-8 per 
acre. The land-revenue for 1872 amounted to Rs. 20,590 (or with cesses 
Rs. 22,649), falling at a rate of Re. 1-3-10 per British acre on the total area, at 
Re. 1-2-6 per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and at 
Rs. 2-0-2 per acre on the cultivated area. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Barauli contained 24 inhabited 
villages, of which 6 had less than 200 inhabitants; 15 
Population. had between 200 and 500 ; 2 had between 500 and 

1,000 ; and one had between 2,000 and 3,000. The settlement records show 
altogether 25 villages distributed amongst mahats or estates. Tbe total popu¬ 
lation in 1S72 numbered 9,652 souls (4,535 females), giving 445 to the square 
mile. Classified according to religion, there were 8,591 Hindus, of whom 
4,033 were females, and 1,061 Musalmans, amongst whom 502 were females. 
Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census 
shows 1,631 Brahmans, of whom 749 were females ; 1,433 Rajputs, including 
617 females; 406 Baniyas (200 females); whilst the great mass of the 
population is included in “ the other castes” of the census returns, which 
show a total of 5,121 souls, of whom 2,467 are females. The principal 
Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (249) and Saraswafc 
(43). The Rajputs belong chiefly to the Chauhan (113), Jadon (1,223), 
Galliot, Badgujar, and Janghara elans. The Baniyas comprise Agarwdls 
(263), Dasas, Chausainis, and Mahesris. Amongst the other castes tbo 
only one that has more than one thousand members is the Ohamar (1,442), 
The following have more than one hundred and less than one thousand 
members each:—Jat, Barhai, Hajjam, Kahar, Jogi, Koli, Khntik, Khakrob, 
Kumhir, and Garariya. The Musalmans comprise Shaikhs (577) and Mewatis 
(450). 
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The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the census 
of 1872. From these it appears that of the male adult 
Occupations. population (not less than fifteen years of age) 25 are 

employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 385 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &e. ; 61 in commerce, in buying, sell¬ 
ing, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 1,490 in agricultural operations; 456 in industrial occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There ware 519 persons returned as labourers and 94 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age 
or sex, the same returns give 104 as landholders, 4,342 as cultivators, and 
5,206 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa¬ 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 210 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 5,117 souls, 

Barauli is in reality a taluka still held almost intact by Badgujars. It be¬ 
longed to the old parganah of Koil, and was not detached from it until the 
last century; for all practical purposes it is now regarded as one with taluka 
MorthaL under the name of parganah Morthal (see Moiithal) . In 1854, 17 
villages were transferred from Barauli to parganah Palms li in the Bulandshalir 
district. 1 ) 

Bkswan, a village in parganah Gorai and tahsil Igl&s of the Aligarh district, 
is distant 26 miles from Aligarh and 4 miles from Jewar. The population in 
1865 was 3,253, and in 1872 there were 3,541 inhabitants, chiefly Jats. Bes- 
wan gives its name to a taluka, an account of which has been given in the 
district notice under the head of u old families.” The Chaukiddri Act (XX. of 
1856) is in force in the village, and in 1873 supported a village polico numbering 
seven men of all grades, at an annual cost of Ids. 396. The number of the houses 
in the town in 1872-73 was 826, and of thoso G95 wore assessed with a house- 
tax averaging He. 0-13-10 per house and Re, 0-2-9 per head of the population 
per annum. The income for the same year was Rs. 666, including a balance 
of Rs. 64 from the previous year, and the expenditure was Rs. 629. 

Bitaigarh, or Gambhiraas it is often called, a town in parganah Akrabad 
and tahsili Sikanclra Rao of the Aligarh district, is 12 miles from Aligarh and 
10 miles from Sikandra. The population in 1853 numbered 4,449 souls, and 
in 1865 there were 4,798 inhabitants. In 1872 there were 5,652 inhabitants, 
of whom 5,228 were Hindus (2,359 females) and 424 were Musalmans (197 
females). The town site occupies 41 square acres, giving 138 souls to the acre. 
A fair kuchcha road runs from Iglas by Sasni, and passing the fort of Bijai- 
garli joins the Grand Trunk Road above Akrabad. The neighbourhood is 
* G. O. No. 1169, daled March 8, 1864, 
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irrigated from a rajbaha of the Ganges Canal. There is a watchman’s post, a 
school, and a post-office here. The town is purely an agricultural one, but rapidly 
advancing in prosperity. The Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1S56) is in force in 
Bijaigarh, and in 1873 supported a village police numbering nine men of all 
grades at an annual cost of Rs. 516. The number of the houses in the town 
in 1872-73 was 968, and of these 795 were assessed with a house-tax averaging 
Re. 1-1-2 per house and Re. 0-2-5 per head of the population per annum. 
The income for the same year was Es, 856, including a balance of Re. 0-8-11 
from the previous year, and the expenditure was Rs. 729. 

Bijaigarh was held by Bhagwant Singh in 1803, and was not taken without 
some trouble. There is a monument here to Colonel Gordon, who was killed by 
the accidental explosion of a tumbril after the fort had been taken. The neigh¬ 
bouring fort of Kachaura was held by Thakur Harkishan Singh of Beswan, and 
in the attack Major Nairn, of the 2nd Cavalry, lost his life. The slab erected to 
his memory was in 1853 removed to Bhadwas, on the Grand Trunk Road 
between Eta and Aligarh. The graves of those who fell at Bijaigarh are in the 
low duhar lands below the fort, and those who fell at Kachaura are buried in 
Lohdr-ke-Nagla. 

Chandaus, a town in parganah Chaudans and tahsili Khair of the Aligarh 
district, lies in latitude 28°-5 / -2' / and longitude 77°-54/-7 // , at an elevation of 
699'3 feet above tbe level of the sea. The upper markstone of the Great Tri¬ 
gonometrical Survey station is on a high bank of accumulated sand about 400 
yards from the village of that name. The village of Omri lies to the south-west 
of the station 5‘9 miles, and Elampur north-west 2'4 miles. This height was 
deduced trigonometrically. Chandaus is distant 20 miles from Aligarh and 6 
miles from Sonina. The population in 1865 was 2,512, and in 1872 was 
2,931. There is a police-station and a post-office here. The Chaukidari Act 
(XX. of 1856) is in force in Chandaus, and in 1873 supported a villagepolice 
numbering seven men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 396. The number 
of the houses in the town in 1872-73 was 620, and of these 570 were assessed 
with a house-tax averaging Re. 1-3-7 per house and Re. 0-3-9 per head of 
the population per annum. The income for the same year was Rs. 724, includ¬ 
ing a balance of Rs. 28 from the previous year, and the expenditure was 
Es. 627. 

Chandaus, a parganah of tahsil Khair in the Aligarh district, is bounded 
on the north by parganah Khurja of the Bulandshahr district, on the south by 
Khair, on the east by Khurja and Koil, and on the west by parganah Jewar 
of the Bulandshahr district and Tappal of this district. According to the census 
of 1872 this parganah had then a total area of 103 square miles and 137 acres, 
of which 68 square mile3 were under cultivation. The area assessed to 
Government revenue during the same year was 102 square miles, of which 
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67 square miles were cultivated, 14 square miles were culturnble, and 21 square 
miles were barren. Ohandaus is drained by the Karon Nadi, which is dry ex¬ 
cept during the rains. Three separate lines of hliitr or sandhills run through 
this parganah and Khair, and of these the western ridge, which may be said to 
form the natural boundary between Cliandaus and Tappal, is almost unbroken. 
The middle ridge follows the course of the Karon Nadi, crossing the stream from 
the left to the right bank near Doehita, whilst the eastern ridge, rising here and 
there among Iowlying villages, is less easily traced as a continuous line; occa¬ 
sional short spurs jut out from eacli range. Water is found at a depth of 18 to 
30 feet from the surface, and wicker-lined wells, which last from two to three 
years, are easily made. Of the 79 estates at settlement, 39 were zamind&ri, 37 
were imperfect pattidari, one 'was imperfect pattidari, and two were held free of 
revenue, and in all these estates only 10'57 per cent, of the land-revenue was 
paid by landholders possessing one or more villages. 

The following statement shows the changes that have occurred in this par- 
gauah since 1838 r— 



Caste. 


Area held 
in 1838. 


Area held in 1868. 
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Chandaus includes taluka Pisbwa, which is separately mentioned in the district 
notice. The present settlement was made by Mr. W. H. Smith. The statistics 
of area show a total area of 66,343 acres, of which 13,382 acres are entered as 
barren and 1,028 a3 held free of revenue. The assessable area is distributed 
as follows: 


Culturable. 

Cultivated. 

New fallow. 

Old waste. 

Groves. 
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Irrigated. 
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These figures show that the proportion of cultnrable land to the total area 
amounts to 78 per cent., and the proportion of cultivation to the culturable area 
is 83 per cent. Irrigation reaches only 55 per cent, of the cultivated area, and 
only 17 per cent, of the culturable waste is available for the extension of culti¬ 
vation, Much of this culturable waste is under dhak jungle which sooner or 
later must come under the plough, but much of it also is of such a character as 
will prevent any attempt at its cultivation, so that on the whole the actual margin 
of available land fit for cultivation is hardly more than ten per cent, of the culti¬ 
vated area in this parganah. 

By the recent settlement the land-revenue has been fixed at Bs. 90,890 and 
the ceases at Bs. 9,089. The new land-revenue tails at Bs. 2-1-9 on the culti¬ 
vated acre, and give3 a rise of 14 per cent, on the old assesment (Bs. 79,308). 
Irrigation has increased by 32‘ 5 per cent., and cultivation by 3‘6 per cent., since 
last settlement. 


The statistics of the successive revisions of settlement In this parganah may 
he shown as follows :— 


Year. 

No. of villages. 

I 

Land-revenue. 

Year. 

No, of villages. 

Land-revenue* 



Bs. 



Be. 

IS09-11 ... 

... 

48,232 

1821-37 ... 

61 

60,661 

I8I2-I5 ... 

60 

53,929 

1838-6S 

64 

79,57 7 

1810-20 

61 

60,661 

1868 

- 

79,141 


During the first settlement several villages now separated were then inclu¬ 
ded in others, hut, on the whole, the parganah was much as it is now, and two 
villages were then and are still held free of revenue. The revenue of four villages 
of the second settlement and of three villages of the third settlement cannot 
now be traced. 4,441 acres were farmed for arrears of land-revenue during tha 
currency of the past settlement, and 2,926 acres were sold, aggregating 11 per 
cent, of the total area and 14 per cent, of the revenue. Much of this was duo 
to the difficulty found in borrowing money, owing to tbe smallness of the secu¬ 
rity that could be offered by tbe petty proprietary body and tbe absence of any 
wealthy body of traders. Bs. 4,728 were remitted from the revenue demand in 
Chandaus during 1860-61, but, as a rule, the revenue has been punctually paid 
in this parganah. The following statement shows the mode of transfer, the aver¬ 
age price per acre, and the average number of years’ purchase of the land-reve¬ 
nue brought by the areas transferred between 1838 and 1868. It is to be 
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noted that if a single plot or estate has changed hands ten times, ten entries 
have been made in this account:— 


Moile of 
transfer. 

| 1838-1843. 

1840-1858. 


1859-1868. 
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4 8 8 

3-54 

Total ... 

11,885 

3 6 2 
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10,317 

6 5 3 

4-86 

24,503 

6 13 9 

5'56 

46,705 

5 13 9 

4'87 


The transfers by revenue process hare also been considerable, amounting to 
2,866 acres during the first ten years of the expired settlement, and showing for 
the whole term 4,441 acres farmed for arrears of revenue and 2,926 sold on the 
same account. The average price brought at these sales was only Rs. 2-4-10 per 
pcre, or l - 48 year’s purchase on the revenue. Private sales are the true stand¬ 
ard of the value of land, and in this parganah the price at private sales during 
the last twelve years of the expired settlement was 102'6 per cent, higher 
than during the first eleven years. On the whole, 32 per cent, of the area bear¬ 
ing 34 per cent, of the land-revenue had been permanently alienated in 1868, 
and 11 per cent, of the area bearing 12 per cent, of the revenue was mortgaged 
or in farm. Out of 28,182 acres transferred, 11,728 acres belonged to proprie¬ 
tors owning three-fourths of a village or more. The kliarif crop occupies 44 
per cent, of the entire cultivated area, and in it jodv covers 16 per cent, of the 
total area, bdjra 12 per cent., cotton 9 per cent,, and moth 6 per cent. Amongst 
the rabi crops, wheat occupies 17 per cent, of the total cultivation, bejcir 20 per 
cent., and gram 8 per cent. 4,092 acres, or 9 per cent, of the cultivation, are 
leased on payments in kind. There were 9,245 bulls and bullocks, 5,192 buffa¬ 
loes, 6,244 cows, 522 horses, and 6,375 goats and sheep in the parganah in 
1868. 640 holdings are held as seer by proprietors, 623 by hereditary tenants, 
and 1,505 by tenants-at-will, including revenue-free estates, with an average 
area of 22'2 acres, 1T1 acres, and 15 acres respectively. The average rental is 
Rs, 3-7-2 per acre, and hereditary tenauts pay on an average Rs. 3-1-8 per 
acre, whilst tenants-at-will pay Rs. 3-8-10 per acre. Altogether 30 per cent, of 
the cultivated area is held by cultivating proprietors. At the commencement of 
the expired settlement only 70 holdings were entered as possessed by hereditary 
tenants, with an average area of 15'2 acres and an average rental of Rs. 2-7-0 
per acre, whilst tenants-at-will held 1,493 holdings, with an average area of 17 
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acres and an average rental of Bs. 2-12-5 per acre. The comparative areas held 
by each class are as follows :— 



1868. 

1869. 


Area. 

Rent. 

Area. 

Rent, 

Hereditary tenauts 

1.064 

2,596 

6,923 

21,510 

Tenanfs-at-will 

25.470 

70,819 

22,672 

80,570 


According to the census of 1872 parganah Chandaus contained 64 inhabited 
villages, of which 12 had less than 200 inhabitants; 20 
Population. had between 200 and 500 ; 21 had between 500 and 

1,000; 9 had between 1,000 and 2,000; and 2 had between 2,000 and 3,000. 
The settlement records show that in 1874 there were 76 mabals or estates in the 
parganah, and 66 villages, with an average area oi'1,005 acres; the largest having 
3,835 acres, and the smallest having 105 acres. The total population in 1872 
numbered 38,699 souls (18,033 females), giving 376 to the square mile. Classi¬ 
fied according to religion, there were 35,172 Hindus, of whom 16,818 were' 
females; 3,527 Musalmans, amongst whom 1,645 were females. Distributing 
the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 
6,456 Brahmans, of whom 2,999 were females; 4,828 Bajputs, including 
2,164 females ; 1,603 Baniyas‘(760 females); whilst the great mass of the 
population is included in “ the other castes” of the census returns, which show 
a total of 22,285 souls, of whom 10,465 are females. The principal Brahman 
subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (4,080), Saraswat (291), and 
Kanaujiya. The Bajputs belong to tho Chauhan (2,538), Badgujar (140), Gall¬ 
iot (61), Jadon (1,221), Janghara (179), and filial clans, and the Daniyas to 
the Agarwal (454), Dasa (538), Chausnini, Mahesri, Barahsaini, and Gurdku 
subdivisions. Amongst the other castes, the following have more than one 
thousand members each:—Jat (4,381), Qhamdr (5,700), Khatik (1,787), aud Orb 
(1,055); the following having between one hundred and one thousand members:— 
Sonar, Barhai, Hajjam, Mali, BMt, Kalal, Goshdin, Ahir, Darzi, Kahar, Jogi, 
Bairagi, Dhobi, Lohdr, Koli, Sweeper, Kumhdr, Garariya, Aheriya (376), 
Banjdra, Dhuna, Teli, and Kiwari. The Musalmans comprise Shaikhs (232), 
Pathdns (98), Musalmdu Bajputs (89), and those entered without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 
adult population (not less than fifteen years of ago) 114 


OccupStious. 
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are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 1,308 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 558 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 6,750 in agricultural operations ; 1,444= iu industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and tho preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There wore 1,928 persons returned as labourers and 
365 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of 
age or sex, the same returns give 723 as landholders, 18,909 as cultivators, 
and 19,667 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 810 males as able 
to read and write out of a total male population numbering 20,666 souls. 
In 1838 Chandaus comprised 62 villages, with an area of 60,441 acres and a 
revenue of Us. 72,266, and in 1840-41 one village was received from pai'ganah 
Koil, two villages from Kliurja in the Bulandshahr district, and one village 
from Khair, leaving Ghaudaus possessed of 66 villages. Chandaus was ori¬ 
ginally occupied and owned by Chauh&ns ; but even at last settlement the Jats 
of the Tappal family held nearly half the parganah. The Ohaulians, however, 
still retain 17 out of 21 villages held by them in 1838. 

Chharra Rafatpur, a town in parganah Gangiri of the Aligarh district, 
is distant 23 miles from Aligarh and 11 miles from Atrauli. The population 
in 1865 numbered 2,130 souls, and in 1872 there were 2,072 inhabitants. 
The Chaulcidari Aet (XX. of 1856) is in force in Chharra, and in 1873 supported 
a village police numbering three men of all grades, at an annual cost of Rs. 162. 
The number of the houses in the town in 1872-73 was 454, and of these 402 
were assessed with a house-tax averaging Re. 1-2-9 per head and Re. 0-3-8 
per head of the population per annum. The income for the same year was 
Rs. 627, including a balance of Rs. 155 from the previous year, and the expen¬ 
diture was Kb. 470. 

DXDO.tr, a town in parganah Gangiri of the Aligarh district, is distant 
28 miles from Aligarh and 14 miles from Atrauli. Tho population in 1865 
numbered 1,797 souls, and in 1872 there were 2,092 inhabitants. There is a 
police-station here since 1851, now a first-class station. The Chaukidari A ct 
(XX, of 1856) is in force in D&don, and in 1873 supported a village police 
numbering five men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs- 288. The n um ber 
of the houses in the town in 1872-73 was 427, and of these 359 were assessed 
with a house-tax averaging Re. 0-9-2 per head and Re. 0-1-7 per head of 
the population per annum. The income for the same year was Rs. 240, includ¬ 
ing a balance of Rs, 34 from the previous year, and the expenditure was 
Bs. 235, Dadon is the residence of a branch-of the Bhikampur talukaddvi 
family. 
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Daryapur, a town in parganah Hhthras of the Aligarh district is distant 
six miles from Hathras and 14 miles from Aligarh. The population in 18G5 
numbered 2,729 souls, and in 1872 there were 2,763 inhabitants. Daryapur 
was the seat of an old rdj held by the Poraeh Rajpiits. It was taken from 
them by the Jats, and the Poracks retired to Husain, which they have also 
recently lost. The Chaukid&ri Act (XX. of 1856) is in force in Daryapur, 
and in 1873 supported a village police numbering seven men of all grades, at 
an annual cost of Rs. 396. The number of the houses in the town in 1872-73 
was 594, and of these 549 were assessed with a house-tax averaging Re. 1-0-10 
per house and Re, 0-3-4 per head of the population per annum. The income 
for the same year was Rs. 689, including a balance of Rs. 110 from the previous 
year, and the expenditure was Rs. 632. 

Datauli, a town in parganah Atrauli of the Aligarh district, is distant 
21 miles from Aligarh and 10 miles from Atrauli. The population in 1865 was 
2,934, and in 1872 there were 3,437 inhabitants. Datauli gives its name to a 
taluka held by Pathans, some account of whom is given under the district 
notice. The Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force in Datauli, and in 
1873 supported a village police numbering seven men of all grades at an 
annual cost of Rs. 396. The number of the houses in the town in 1872-73 
was 722, and of these 588 were assessed with a house-tax averaging Re. 0-15-2 
per house and Re. 9-2-7 per head of the population per annum. The income 
for the same year was Rs. 558, including a balance of Re. 0-1-0 from the 
previous year, and the expenditure was Rs. 558. 

Ganger!, a parganah in the Atrauli tahsil of the Aligarh district, is 
bounded on the north by parganah Atrauli and the Ganges, on the east by 
the Eta district, on the west by Atrauli and Koil, and on the south by Akra- 
bad and Sikandra Rao. According to the census of 1872 this parganah had 
then a total area of 185 square miles and 30 acres, of which 125 square miles 
were under cultivation. The area assessed to Government revenue during the 
same year was 184 square miles, of which 124 square miles were cultivated, 37 
square miles were culturable, and 23 square miles were barren. Until 1870 
Gangiri was confined to a narrow strip of land running along the eastern side 
of parganah Atrauli from north to south, and containing only 26 villages, 
with an area of 27,097 acres, or 42 - 3 square miles. More than three-fourths 
of its present area has been received from parganah Atrauli since then. 
As these changes wore made subsequent to the preparation of the rent-rate 
reports, it is very difficult to make any comparison with past statistics. 1 
It will be merely necessary here to refer to the results of the present settlement 
as affecting the present area. The area in 1874 amounted to 118,349 acres, 
or 184 square miles and 589 acres, of which 14,822 acres were barren, 

1 Ror an account of Gangiri as it was, tec Rev. Rep,, IT., 87. 
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and 311) acres were held free of revenue. The assessable area was distributed 
as follows:— 


Culturable. 

Cultivated. 
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3,039 
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23,633 

[ 32,816 

46,762 

79,678 
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Here the culturable area is 87 per cent, of the total area, the cultivated area 
is 77 per cent, of the culturable area, and the irrigated area is 41 per cent, 
of the cultivated area. The actual margin left for increased cultivation is 22 
per cent, of the culturable area. Seven villages in the Ganges khadir are 
assessed for terms of five years only. The total land-revenue of the parganah 
at present is Rs. 1,44,909, and the cesses are Rs. 14,413. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Gangiri contained 133 inhabited 
villages, of which 33 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 

Population. bad between 200 and 500 ; 33 had between 500 

and 1,000 ; 8 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 6 had between 2,000 and 3,000, 
and two had between 3,000 and 5,000. The towns containing more than 5,000 
inhabitants were the total population in 1872 numbered 70,727 souls (35,831 
females), giving 415 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there 
were 63,324 Hindus, of whom 29,346 were females; 13,396 Musahnans, 
amongst whom 6,483 were females ; and 7 Christians, Distributing the Hindu 
population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 4,783 Brahmans, 
of whom 1,283 were females ; 2,124 Rajputs, including 905 fomales ; 2,399 Bani- 
yas (1,131 females';; whilst the great mass of the population is included in “the 
other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 54,018 souls, of 
whom 25,127 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in 
this parganah are the Gaur (,217), Saraswat, and Kanaujiya. The Rajputs 
chiefly belong to tba Chauhan (306), Badgujar, Gahlot, Jadon (652), Pundlr, 
Solankhi, Gaharwar, Bais, Gaur, and Aghaya clans ; and the Baniyas to the Dasa 
Chausaini (269), Agarwal, Barahsaini and Mahesri subdivisions. Amongst 
the other castes the following show more than one Ihousand members :—Jiit 
(3,293), Barhai, Hajjam, Kalal (1,753), Ahir (8,633), Kachhi (2,666), Kahar, Koli 
(2,271), Ghamftr (12,969), Khatik,Klrakrob, Garariya (2,396), and Lodha (5,932). 
The following castes have less than one thausaud, but more than one hundred 
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members each:—Sonar, Mali, Grosbain, Darzi, Jogi, Bairagi, Dhobi, Kumbur, 
Aheriya, Banjara, Kayath, Mallah, and Teli. The Musalmans comprise Shaikhs 
(1,640), Sayyids (646), Mughals (71), and Pathans (4,2 22 ); the remaining 
Muhammadans are unspecified. 

The land-revenue for 1872 amounted to Rs. 1,44,909 (or with cesses 
Rs. 1,66,541), falling at a rate of Re, 1-3-7 per British acre on the total area, 
at Re. 1-3-8 per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and at 
Re. 1-13-1 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum paid by cultivators to the 
landowners as rent and cesses daring the same year has been estimated at 
Rs. 2,73,939. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

„ . census of 1872. Prom these it appears that of the 

Occupations. , 1 r 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

age) 108 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser¬ 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like; 2,777 in dom-stiu service, as personal ser¬ 
vants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,171 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods; 13,434 in agricultural operations; 2,891 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 3,792 persons returned as labour¬ 
ers and 395 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, 
irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 1,169 as landholders, 40,379 
as cultivators, and 35,179 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul¬ 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,172 
males as able to read aud write out of a total male population numbering 
40,896 souls. Iu 1854 pargauah Gaugiri received three villages from Atrauli, 
making in all 26 villages. Its present boundaries were fixed 1 in 1370, and 
increased the area from 27,097 acres to 118,349 acres, by the addition of vil¬ 
lages from pargauah Atrauli (see Atrauli pargauah). One-third of the pro¬ 
prietary rights iu the old pargauah has changed hands and been permanently 
alienated from the original owners between 1839 and 1868, or 170 shares out 
of 520. 

GangIiu, a village in pargauah Atrauli of the Aligarh district, is distant 
24 miles from Aligarh and 16 miles from Atrauli. The population in 1865 
numbered 1,284 souls, and in 1872 there were 2,253 inhabitants. Gangiri li©3 
on the route from Koil by Jalali and Kasganj to Budaon, distant 11^ miles 
from Jalali aud 12| miles from Kasganj. For the road from Jalali see 
JalaIli. To Kasganj tho road is unmefcalled throughout, and crosses the Nim 
Nadi by a bridge at Malsai, and passes Dholna at five miles. The Ohaukidari Act 
(XX, of 1856) is in force in Gangiri, and in 1873 supported a village police 


1 G. 0.| N, W. I 5 ., No. 182, dated 7th February, 1870. 
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numbering 1 meii of nil grades at an annual cost of Bs. 216. The cumber of 
tlie houses in the town in 1872-73 was 466, and of these 387 were assessed with 
a house-tax averaging Re. 0-15-3 per house and Re. 0-2-7 per head of the popu¬ 
lation per annum. The incoms for the same year was Rs. 417, including a 
balance of Rs. 49 from the previous year, and. tlio expenditure was Its. 365. 
There is a police-station here and a post-office. 

Gaund.V, a town in p.irgan-h (1 trai of the Aligarh district, is distant 1(J 
miles from Beswan and 12 miles from Aligarh. In 1865 there were 2,052 
inhabitants, and in 1872 there were 2,312. There is an outpost of police here. 

Gh Aim An A, a town in parganah Khair of the Aligarh district, is dis¬ 
tant 37 miles from Aligarh and 6 miles from Tappal. The population in 1805 
numbered 2,578 souls, and in 1872 there were 2,351 inhabitants. 

Go it at, a parganah in tali-dl Iglas of the Aligarh district, is bounded on 
the north by Ilasiingarh, on the south by part of Hasangarh and the MaMban 
parganah of Muttra, on the east by parganah Halhras, and on the west by the 
Muttra district. According to the census of 1872 this parganah had then a 
total area of 88 square miles and 402 acx-es, of which 79 square miles wero 
under cultivation. The area a^sessel to Government revenue during the same 
year was 80 square miles, of which 71 square miles wero cultivated, 3 square 
miles were cultuvable, and 6 square miles were barren. The general features 
of the parganah resemble those of Hasangarh, and both are described under 
Iglas, The changes that took place during the currency of the past settlement 
have been so great as to render any comparison of the state of the parganah as 
it now exists with the statistics of previous settlements difficult without details 
which are out of place here. The existing settlement was made by Mr. A. B-. 
Patterson. The total area was then found to comprise 56,797 acres, of which 
4,020 acres were barren and 1,703 acres wore held free of revenue. The sta¬ 
tistics of the assessable area arc as follows:— 
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These figures show that the percentage of the culturable to the total area is 90, 
of cultivation to the culturable area is 95, and of irrigation to cultivation is 80. 
Only five per cent, of the culturable area remains to come under the plough. 
Cultivation has increased by 0'8 per cent, .since hot settlement, and irrigation 
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by 19'2 per cent. Tlic land-revenue assessed amounts to Rs. 1,22,110, and the 
ceases to Rs. 12,211. During the currency of the past settlement, 18 whole 
villages and 54 parts of villages, comprising 20,818 acres, were transferred in 
Iglas, and of these 16,394 acres passed for ever from the hands of the old pro¬ 
prietary body. In addition, 7,613 acres were temporarily farmed on account 
of arrears of land-revenue. As the settlement went on the rise in prices told on 
the value of the land, and by the close of the settlement the average price per 
acre increased by 65 per cent. Talukas Kanka, Iglas, Bcswtin, and Kajraufc are 
separately mentioned in the district notice. 

The following table shows the mode of transfer, the area transferred, the 
price per acre, and the number of years’ purchase on the land-revenue of tho 
areas transferred during the three decades of tho expired settlement. The aver¬ 
age price from all sources was Rs. 9-2-11 per acre, and the average years’ pur¬ 
chase was 4'05 years. 
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In G-orai, out of 48,787 acres under cultivation at measurement, 38,355 acres, 
or 78‘6 per cent., were held by tenants; and of these, 10,959 acres, or 28*5 per 
cent., were held by tenants with a right of occupancy, each of whoso holdings 
on an average covered 11*9 acres, whilst the average holding of tonants-at-will 
was 14*1 acres, and of all tenants was 1,3'2 acres. Tenants with a right of 
occupancy paid an average rental of Rs 3-13-3 per acre, and tenants-at-will paid 
Rs 4-1-8 per acre, the average for all being Rs. 4-0-5 per acre. Sixty villages are 
held on a zamindari tenure, four villages in perfect pattiddri, and 59 villages in 
bhayachara tenure. Fifty-t .vo villages, paying a revenue of Rs. 45,587, belong to 
proprietors who own more than one village; 15 villages, paying a revenue of 
Rs. 11,713, belong to one owner or to less than six sharers; and 46 villages, 
paying Rs, 52,208, to more than six sharers. Rs. 7,030 were remitted in 1838 
on account of tho famine of 1837, and Rs. 2,516 were remitted in 1862 on 
account of the famine of 1860-61. 
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According to the census of 1872 parganali Gorai contained 105 iuhabited 
villages, of which 39 had less than 200 inhabitants; 35 
population. had between 200 and 500; 19 had between 500 and 

1,000; 11 hail between 1,000 and 2,000, and one had between 3,000 aud 5,000. 

The settlement records show 113 villages distributed amongst 116 mabals 
or estates in 1874. The average area of each village is 503 acres. The total 
population in 1872 numbered 47,827 souls (21,848 females), giving 537 to tho 
square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 45,156 Hindus, of 
whom 20,629 were females; 2,671 Musalm&ns, amongst whom 1,219 were 
females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst tho four great classes, 
the census shows 10,845 Brahmans, of whom 4,925 were females ; 752 Rajputs, 
including 341 females ; 2,229 Bauiyas (1,030 females) ; whilst the great mass 
of the population is included in “ the other castes” of the census returns, which 
show a total of 31,330 sonls, of whom 14,333 are females. The principal 
Brahman subdivisions found in this parganali are the Saraswat (1,229) and 
Gaur (370); the Iiajputs chiefly belong to the Jadon (230), Janghara, (188), 
Chauhan, Badgujar, Gahlot and Jaiswar olans, and the Baniyas belong to tho 
Agarwtil (1,254), Dasa, Chausaini, Mahesri, and Barahsaini subdivisions. 
Amongst the other castes tho following show more than one thousand members :— 
Jiit (9,958), Barhai, Hajjarn, Kachhi (1,118), Iioli (1,283), Chamar (7,514), 
Khatik, KMkrob, and Garariya (1,131). The following have between one 
hundred and one thousand members each :—Son4r, Bh6t, Kalal, Darzi, Kaliar, 
Jogi, Bairagi, Dhobi, ICumhar, Aheriya, Kayath, Dhuua, Mallah, and Teli. 
Musalmans oomprise Shaikhs (111) and Pathans (177) ; the remainder are 
unspecified. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. Prom these it appears that of the 

Occupations. 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age) 174 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, dootors, and the like ; 1,814 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &e. ; 902 in commerce, in buy¬ 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 7,893 in agricultural operations ; 2,014 in industrial occupa¬ 
tions, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 2,862 persons returned as labour¬ 
ers and 407 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres¬ 
pective of age or sex, the same returns give 1,433 as landholders, 21,340 as culti¬ 
vators, and 25,054 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The eduoational statistics, which arc confessedly imperfect, show 1,249 males as 


Occupations. 


able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 25,979 souls. 
At the last settlement Gorai contained 38 villages, with an area of 28,426 
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acres. Since then Go villages have been added from Koil and 10 from Muttra ; 
in all 75 villages, with an area of 27,171 acres and a revenue of Rs, 45,901. 

Hasangarh, a parganali in tahsil Iglas of the Aligarh district, is bounded 
on the north by parganahs Khair and Koil, on the south by Gorai, on the 
west, by Muttra, and on the east by Koil. A portion of the parganali lies to 
the south of Gorai and between it and Mursan. Aocordiug to the statistics of the 
census of 1812 the parganali had then a total area of 125 square miles, of which 
109 square miles were under cultivation. The area assessed to Government 
revenue during the same year was 124 square miles, of which 108 square miles 
were cultivated, seven square miles were cu!titrable, aud nine square miles 
were barren. 

As the general features of both parganali Hasangarh and parganali Gorai 
are the same, they are noticed as one under tahsil Iglas (see Igla's). The 
changes that have taken place in the area of the parganali during the currency 
of the last settlement render any comparison of its fiscal returns difficult with¬ 
out going into a detail which appears to be unnecessary. The existing settle¬ 
ment- was made by Mr. A. B. Patterson. The total area was then found to be 
79,771 acres, of which 5,805 acres were barren and 402 acres were held free of 
revenue. The statistics of the assessable area are as follows:— 
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From the above it will he seen that the proportion of culturable land to the 
total area is 92 per cent., of cultivation to the culturable area is 94 per cent., 
and of irrigated to cultivated area is 73 per cent. Only six per cent, of the 
total culturable area is available for the extension of cultivation. Cultivation has 
increased by 5-6 per cent, since last settlement, and irrigation by 28 per cent. 
The new assessment amounts to Rs. 1,65,584, and the cesses to Rs. 16,558. 
During the currency of the past settlement, 18 whole villages and 82 parts of 
villages, comprising 38,960 acres, changed hands, or more than one-half the total 
area, and of this 28,394 acres were permanently transferred from the industrious 
Jats; and besides these, 10,492 acres were farmed for arrears of revenue. At 
first land in this parganah fetched only 2'5 years’ purchase of the land-revenue; 
but by the close of the settlement in 1868 the value of land had increased by 
ninety per cent., and this enhancement has fallen into the hands of the land 
speculators who bought up the land during the earlier years, when the pressure 
of the assessment was most felt. On the whole the parganah is one of the most 
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fertile and (he most flourishing in the district. Cultivation and irrigation have 
nearly reached their maximum, and the recent arrangements have left a suffici¬ 
ent margin to the cultivators, from which they can easily keep out of fresh debts 
and meet those already in existence. One should not hear of excessive transfers 
again in this parganaln The following table shows the mode of transfer, area 
transferred, average price per acre, and average number of years’ purchase of 
the land-revenue in each decade of the expired settlement. The average price 
per acre from all sources was Ids. 8-9-1, and the average years’ purchase was 
3-12 



Acres. 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

5,112 

5 

3 

1 

5,270 

9 

6 

C 

6,500 

12 

10 

6 



53 3S5 


In Hasangarh tenants cultivate44,972 acres, or C3 - 7 per cent, of the total 
cultivated area. Of this, 9,082 acres, or 2T2 per cent., arc held by tenants with 
a right of occupancy, whose average holding is 8 - 6 acres. Tenants-at-will culti¬ 
vate holdings averaging 9'6 acres each. The latter pay an average rental of 
Rs. 4-3-8 per acre, whilst the former pay 11s. 3-14-6 per acre, the average for 
all tenants being Its. 4-2-7 per acre. Though Hasangarh is inferior in its soil 
to the neighbouring parganah of Gorai, the average rent-rate is higher, which is 
partly attributable to the greater influx of new landholders into Hasangarh, and 
an effort on their part to raise the general rate. In Hasangarh only 13 villages, 
paying a revenue of Rs. 10,775, belong to proprietors who own more than one 
village; 12, paying Rs. 12,385, belong to less than six sharers; and the remain¬ 
der, paying a revenue of Rs. 1,35,307, belong to cultivating communities. In 
these property is generally much subdivided. In 1838 Rs. 10,117 were remit¬ 
ted on account of the famine of 1837, and Rs. 9,602 were remitted in 1862 oil 
account of the famine of 1860-61. From the statistics of 97 villages in the whole 
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fnhsil, the following facts in regard to the growth of tenant-rights during the 
currency of the past settlement are gathered :— 


Y ear, 

Hereditary tenants. 

I Tenants-at will. 

Total, 

■/j ! 

ia 

•2 

K3 1 
*3 

Area. 

_ 

Bent. 

03 

tlfl 

a 

'o 

3 

o 

Li 

< 

44 ) 

a 

o 

cs 

0? 

to 

.2 

§ 

HH 

a 

< 

4-a 

a 

<u 

Ph 

IS'8 

IbtiS 

150 

1,179 

! 

3,013 

9,SG9 

Rs. ! 

10,692 

34,143 


26,210 

37,741 

i 

Us. | 

95,462 

1,61,362 

1 

2,791 
5,"5) 

20,223 

47,t»10 

Rs. 

l,0G,15i 

1,95,605 


These hereditary tenants in 1838 paid Rs. 3-8-9 per acre : tlioy now pay 
Es. 3-7-4, showing a decrease of 2‘5 per cent: the tcnnnts-at-will then paid 
Es. 3-10-3 per acre ; they now pay Es. 4-4-4 per acre, showing an increase of 
17 - 3 per cent. The general rise in rents amounts to 13 per cent. The assumed 
average rental per acre at assessment was Es. 5-10-11 for irrigated land in the 
tahsil and Es. 2-2-4 for dry land, or a cultivation rate of Es. 4-13-5. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Hasangarh contained 107 
inhabited villages, of which 27 had less than 200 inha- 
i ovulation. hitauts; 36 had between 200 and 500 ; 28 had between 

500 and 1,000; 10 had between 1,000 and 2,000; 4 had between 2,000 and 
8,000, and two had betweeu 3,000 and 5,000. The towns containing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants were 

The settlement records show 113 villages, distributed amongst 117 mahals 
or estates in 1874. The average area of each village is 705 acres. The 
total population in 1872 numbered 00,838 souls (30,378 females), giving 
535 to the square mile, Classified according to religion, there were (53,288 
Hindus, of whom 28,687 were females ; 3,550 Musalmdus, amongst 
whom 1,691 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst 
the four groat classes, the census shows 10,653 Brahmans, of whom 4,886 
were females ; 206 Rajputs, including 89 females ; 3,124 Baniyas (1,436 
females) ; rvhilst the great mass of the population is included hi “the other 
castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 49,305 souls, of whom 
22,276 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this 
parganah are the Saraswat (879) and Gaur (340). The Eajputs are chiefly 
members of the Janglidra (148), Gbauhdn and Jadon clans, and the Baniyas 
belong to the Aganval (905), l)dsa (484), Chausaini, Mahesri, and Barabsaini 
(1,194) subdivisions. Amongst the other castes the following have more than 
one thousand members each :—Jat (20,552), Barhai, Hajjam, Kahar, Bairdgi, 
Ivoli (3,246), Ohamar (9,345), Khatik, Khdkrob, and Garariya, The following 
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castes have less than one thousand and more than one hundred members 
eae h ; —Sonar, I!hat, Ivaliil, Kaehhi, Jogi, Darzi, Dhobi, Kumhar, Orb, 
K&yath, Dhuna, and Teli. The Mnsalmaiis comprise Shaikhs (135) and Patlidns 
(151) ; the remainder are unspecified. The old pargauah comprised 50 villages 
of Tkakurel Jats and four villages of Brahmans, known as the “ Chauwan (54) 
gaon’' but the Jats have lost a good portion of their property owing to the severity 
of the last assessment, and have been replaced by Bauiyas and land speculators, 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
Occupations. m;de adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

age) 305 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 2,000 in domestic service, as personal servants, , 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &a. ; 1,671 in commerce, in buy¬ 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 10,596 in agricultural operations ; 3,540 in industrial 
occupations, arts, and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 3,935 persons returned as labour¬ 
ers and 750 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres¬ 
pective of age or sex, the same returns give 1,255 as landholders, 27,748 as 
cultivators, and 37,835 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul¬ 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,495 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
36,460 souls. Hasangarh, at the past settlement, comprised 54 villages, with 
an area of 51,951 acres and paying a revenue of Us. 1,05,315. Since then 43 
villages have been added to it from Hathras, 6 from Mursan, 5 from Koil, 
and 1 from Khair ; in all 55 villages, with an area of 26,941 acres aud a land 
revenue amounting to Rs. 53,127. 

HathI'sa BhagwAntpur, a town in parganah Hatkras of the Aligarh district, 
is distant 3 miles from Hathras and 24 miles from Aligarh. In 1865 there 
were 1,654 inhabitants, and in 1872 there were 1,336. There is a police-station 
here. 

HXthras, or Hathras KMs as it is sometimes called, is a town in the par¬ 
ganah of the same name in the Aligarh district, situated in lat.. 27°-35 / -31," 
and long. 78°-G''-9' ,;, j distant from Aligarh 21 miles, 29 miles from Agra, 
and 24 miles from Kasganj in Eta. 

In 1847 Hathras had 22,903 inhabitants, in 1853 the population numbered 
20,504, and in 1865 there were 23,722 inhabitants. 
The site has an area of 256 square acres, giving 92 
souls to the acre. According to the census of 1872 there were 23,589 inhabit¬ 
ants, of whom 21,121 were Hindus (9,795 females) and2,468 were Musalmans 
(1,076 females). Distributing the population amongst the rural and urban 
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classes, the returns show 30 landholders, 024 cultivators, and 22,935 persons 
pursuing occupations unconnected with agriculture. The number of enclosures 
in 18/2 was 2,897, of which 332 were occupied by Musalmans. The number 
of houses during the same year was 5,057, of which 2,610 were built with 
skilled labour, and of these 149 were occupied by Musalmans. Of the 2,447 
nmd huts in the town 338 were owned by the same religionists. Taking the 
male adult population, 8,296 souls (not less than 15 years of age), we find 
the following occupations pursued by more than fifty males .-—Attorneys, 
56 ; barbers, 177 ; beggars, 186 ; brokers, 232 ; cart-drivers, 245 ; confec¬ 
tioners, 238 ; cotton-cleaners, 147 ; flower-sellers, 142 ; goldsmiths, 98 ; 
grain-dealers, 56 ; grain-parchers, 118 ; greengrocers, 190 ; labourers, 973 ; 
merchants, 147 ; milk-sellers, 56 ; money-lenders, 95 ; painters, 166 ; pandits, 
201 ; porters, 62; potters, 210 ; purobits, 99; servants, 1,971; shop¬ 
keepers, 1,009 ; sweepers, 99 ; tailors, 217 ; water-carriers, 137 ; weavers, 
124 ; andweighmen, 72. The town is essentially a great centre of commerce, 
and most of the merchants belong to the Baniya class. The Barahsaini and 
Agarwals (here of the Chuvuwala gotrd) are the leading subdivisions. The 
Musalman portion of the population is insignificant, both in number and 
influence. 

The general plan of the town is compact and the hoimes stand close 

m together. A broad metalled road skirts the entire 

Town site. _ 

city where the walls once stood. One wide way 

passes through the centre from east to west, and two good roads pass 
from north to south dividing the town into sis principal divisions known 
as the Hayaganj, Puranaganj, the Anaj (grain), Rui (cotton), Himak (salt), 
Loha (iron), and GurMi (sugar 1 mandis or markets; Panserihatta or 
druggists’ quarter ; Baziiza (cloth-merchants), Halwai (confectioners), and 
Bisdti (pedlars) muhallas or wards, and the Chauk Daulat Ram, where two 
roads cross. The names of these divisions show the thoroughly commercial 
character of the town. There arc more brick-built and stone-fronted houses 
than mud huts, and this gives the town an appearance of solidity and prosperity 
which it also really possesses. The fostering care of successive Collectors is 
shown throughout. The streets and lanes are level, well-drained, and metalled. 
In 1824 Mr. W. J. Harding established Hardingganj, and in 1821 he inaugu¬ 
rated the existing drainage scheme, widened the streets, and repaired the wells. 
Mr. E. E. Tyler, in 1851-52, improved the town and the markets. The outskirts 
to the north along the circular road are being built over, and on the west the 
same improvement is going on. To ilie east of the town are the remains of 
Daya Ham’s fort, consisting of a broken mound of earth-work and four corner 
bastions of great size, surrounded by a ditch fully forty yards wide on the town 
side. An old temple in the fort still bears traces of the furious cannonade which 
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was thought necessary for the reduction of the place in 1817. The buildings 
which were left wildest ro ved are now used sis a talisili, On the north-western 
outskirt a large and unsightly excavation is being gradually converted into a square 
tank with masonry steps, and on one side stands the municipal hall, and to the 
south a school-house with a clock tower, containing a chiming clock, has been 
built. Besides an ugly temple which was commenced as a dwelling-place there 
is no striking edifice in the town, which throughout shows nothing but devo¬ 
tion to the acquisition of money. The Hindus feci the want of water for 
bathing purposes and it is intended to supply the new tank with water 
from the canal, which runs at a distance of some ten miles off. A dispensary 
was built in 1868, and a post-office was finished in 1871. There is a munsif 
of the first class resident here, who has civil jurisdiction over the tahsll. 
The only point requiring future attention is the unfinished state of the old 
excavation forming the city ditch to the west and south of the site. This 
has, of late years, come to bo a receptacle for stagnant water and impurities, 
and could easily he filled up from the excess of earth on the fort mound. 
The water supply is not good. As a rule, the water of the old wells is 
brackish, but the water of the Nay a bazar and the outskirts tastes well. The 
water in the wells stands at about 40 to 45 feet from the surface. The Banjaras 
are said to have built, in early times, a stone cenotaph and a well in Hathras. 

Hdthras lies on the route from Agra to Aligarh,—8$ miles from Sadabad 
station towards Agra, and the same distance from 
• Communications. Basni, the station between it and Aligarh. The road 

all through is metalled and bridged. Between Sadabad and Hathras, five nalas 
are crossed. The country is open and well cultivated. The road passes Bisana 
at 2 b miles, Chandpa at 5 miles, and Mitdi at 7| miles. On to Sasni the road 
passes Hdthras at § mile from the encamping-groiuid, which lies to the south of 
tlie town ; road to Muttra (distant two marches, or 22 miles) at If ; Roliari at 
4^, and Barsa at 7 miles. To Budaon the road (metalled and bridged) passes 
by Salnnpur (q. v,). It is intended to construct both a broad gauge railway 
between the town and the Hdthras Station of the East Indian Railway, now Si¬ 
miles distant from it. 

The Municipal Act has been in force in Hathras since 1865, and the affairs 
of the town are now administered by a committee of 

Municipality, . “ 

nine members, or whom threehold office ex-officio and six 
are elected by the tax-payers, The limits of the municipality have been carefully 
demarcated by means of stone pillars, and there are seven octroi stations and five 
police-stations, all built of brick and kunkur. The conservancy of the town is 
fully provided for by the entertainment of a large staff of sweepers and by the 
construction of numerous latrines. The Municipal Committee have completed 
nearly all the important works which are likely to be required for some time. 


Municipality. 
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Hie octroi in 1873-74 fell at Re. 1-1-4 per head of the population. The follow¬ 
ing statement shows the income and expenditure for three years :— 


Receipts. 

| 1871-72. 

1872-73. 

V 

i- 

n 

t- 

o> 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Us. 

Opening balance 

6,553 

12,380 

26,075 

Class I.—Food and 

31,419 

60,890 

30,560 

drink. 



„ II.—Animals for 

114 

88 

15 

slaughter. 




„ III.—Fuel, &c. ... 

2,461 

1,914 

1,269 

„ IV.—Building ma¬ 
terials. 

1,916 

4,582 

1,367 

„ V.—Drugs, spices, 

6,294 

4,491 

... 

„ VI.—Tobacco ... 

1,705 

4,633 

5,107 

„ VII.—Textile fabrics 

10,119 

4,993 

MetalB 

... 

1,996 

Total octroi ... 

42,908 

78,758 

43,311 

Bents 

659 

367' 

957 

Fines 

431 

316 

18 

Pounds 

• •• 

199 

193 

Extraordinary 

225 

7,401 

23,656 

Miscellaneous 

1,542 

675 

1,157 

Total ... 

62,218 

1,00,095 

95,367 


Expenditure. 

t- 

i— 

CO 

1—4 

w 

S 

<*> 

■y* 

t- 

ra 

r- 

03 


Es, 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Collections ... 

5,194 

4,716 

3,011 

Head-ofiice ... 

466 

536 

494 

a. Original works ... 

18,481 

21,152.17.661 

b. Supervision ... 

776 

424 

678 

c. KepairB 

5,186 

4,019 


Purchase of land 


714 

1,610 

Compensation ... 

30 


5,560 

Police 

5,703 

5,738 

5,699 

Education ... 

3,509 

3,345 

3,485 

Charitable grants ... 

500 

490 

633 

Conservancy 

2,267 

2,239 

2,972 

Boad-watei ing 

167 

227 

226 

Lighting 

1,713 

2,229 

1,590 

Gardens 

8 

37 

562 

Extraordinary 

360 

360 

7,161 

Miscellaneous 

481 

27,794 

8,752 

Total 

39,840 

74,019 

60,794 


The following statement gives the net imports for the last two years after 
deducting the goods in transit on which refunds were given, and also the sup¬ 
posed consumption per head of the population:— 



G rain of sorts ... 
Ghi 

Bice • 

Vegetables ... 

Country fruits ... 
Fodder 

Foreign and dried 
fruits. 

Betel and pan 
Sugar refined, 

Do, coarse ... 
Animals for slaugh¬ 
ter. 

Oil 


8/67 bundles 
I 19,915 
1147/91 

1,657 in number, 


10 20 4 
0 10 13 
1 36 5 

Exempted 
from 4th 
June, 1673. 


1 25 114 
6 15 154 


0 6 7 
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1872- 

•73. 



1673-74. 


Articles. 

Net qnantity 
imported in 
1672-73. 

i 2 

a -s 

.sut- 

go® 

Average con¬ 
sumption or 
expenditure. 

Net quantity 
imported in 
1873-74. 

Net value im¬ 
ported in 
1673-74. 

Average con¬ 
sumption or 
expenditure. 


Mds. 

Ee. 

M. B. c. 

Mds. 

Us. 

M. a. c. 

Oil-seeds ... 

S2,94S 

S 8,667 

I 0 13 

38,358 

93,107 

1 7 8 

Soda and rita 

1,294 

117,261 

4,520 

0 1 9 

■) Exempted 

Fuel 

16,527 

,,, 

12,850 

3,644 

> from 4th 

Soap and reh ... 

245 

151 

to 

o 

o 

66 

9 

) June, 1873, 
Es. a. p. 

Building materials, 
Iron for building ... 

71,081 

7,134 

46,456 
67 624 

... 

0 O 14 

22,808 

18,208 

0 8 0 

Drugs, gums, apices, 
&c. 

60,082 

2,00,466 

l 21 S 

1,4 

Ml 

Exempted. 
M. a. c. 

Tobacco 

7,899 

22,846 

0 9 8 

Es. a. p. 

12,637 

93,387 

0 16 101 
Es. a. p. 

Cloth ... 

Metals - ... 

Bambun, &c. 

28,949 

66.312 in number, 

14,21,886 

2,35,230 

21,711 

14 0 2 

7 4 6 

391,271.1 

number 

10,75,447 

•»1 

61 13 11 
Exempted. 


There are no manufactures deserving notice, the importance of the town 
Trade entirely depending on its trade, which, is immense. Even 

after exempting drugs, spices, vegetables, gums, metals 
and other similar articles from taxation, and lowering the tax on other goods, the 
incidence is still abnormally high. The refunds on exports in 1872-73 amounted 
to Bs. 26,846, and in 1873-74 to Es. 8,343. The duty on grain has now been 
reduced to an all-round rate of three pie per maund, whilst sugar has been en¬ 
tirely exempted, for any tax, however small, seems to turn into a mere transit 
due owing to the great importance of the trade. The exports of coarse sugar 
in 1872-73 amounted to 87,000 maunds, and in the following year to 84,000, 
whilst the exports of refined sugar would appear almost to have been to the 
same amount. Grain of all sorts, oil-seeds, cotton, sugar and ghi are the staple 
exports, and the imports consist of iron for building purposes, metal vessels of 
all kinds, cloths both European and native, drugs and spices of all kinds, ped¬ 
lar’s wares, and in fact every article of local consumption in these provinces 
which are distributed from Hathras, as the great centre of the supply trade, to 
all the marts throughout the upper Duab, Bohilkhand, and the neighbouring 
districts of the Panjab. Even with the reduced schedule of duty the income 
will still be quite sufficient for all ordinary expenditure, whilst the check to 
trade caused by imposts which are vexatious where unnecessary has been prac¬ 
tically removed. The opening of the new line of rail to Mnltra, in which' the 
municipality has invested a considerable portion of its surplus funds, and the 
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broad guage line connecting the business portion of the town with the East 
Indian Railway, must give a considerable impetus to the trade of this town, 
which, next to Cawnpore, is already the most important commercial centre in 
the Duab. It is also proposed to carry on ihe light line of railway by K&sganj 
to Farukhabad. 

The history of H&thras is the history of the Jdt family of HSthras which 
j Iistory bas already been given in the district notice. From 

1803 to 1817 it was held by Daya Rim. On the 
occasion of Holkar’s invasion, as well as at other times, Daya Ram acted 
with hostility towards the British, and at length his assumption of independence 
was found so mischievous and alarming, especially in the threatening state of 
affairs at the commencement of the Marhatta war in 1817, that it was found 
necessary to dislodge him. Daya Rum was summoned to. surrender his fort 
and allow it to be dismantled, but trusting in his defences, which were modelled 
on those of Aligarh, he refused compliance. The town was invested, and 
on the 23rd of February, 1817, the town-wall was breached and evacuated, 
and on the 1st of March fire was opened on the fort from forty-five mortars 
and three breaching batteries. At the close of the same day a magazine in 
the fort was exploded and caused such destruction of the garrison and build¬ 
ings that Daya Ram fled during the night, and Hathras and the neighbour¬ 
ing fort of Mursdn were forthwith dismantled. Hathras remained tranquil 
during the mutiny of 1857 through the exertions of Chaube Ghansdm Dds, 
a blind pensioned tahsild&r, who was afterwards murdered by the rebels at 
Kdsganj. After the mutiny of the troops at Aligarh the Europeans fled to 
Hathras, and thence, about the 2nd of July, to Agra. It was one of the 
first places recovered, and owing to the services of Gobind Singh, son of Daya 
Ram, w r ho, for his conduct on this occasion and during the operations against 
the Koil rebels, was rewarded with the grant of several villages and the pro¬ 
prietary right to Koil itself. 

Hathras, a parganah of the Aligarh district, is bounded on the north by par- 
. ganahs Koil and Akrabad j on the w’esfc by parganahs 

Boundaries. . ^ . 

Gorai, Hasangarh, and Mursan; on the south by the 
Muttra District, and on the east by Akrabad and Sikandra Rao. According to 
the census of 1872 this parganah had then a total area of 218 square miles and 
67 acres, of which 180 square miles were under cultivation. The area assessed 
to Government revenue during the same year was 212 square miles, of which 
174 square miles were cultivated, 3 square miles were Culturable, and 35 square 
miles were barren. This parganah lies near the watershed of the Duab, and 
may be described as one wide level plain of loam, with no elevations, and not 
more depressions than are required by the natural drainage of the country. 
With the exception of a few villages towards Mursan and Gorai, there is little 
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sandy .sail, and no tract of sand as in other parganaks. Here and there are a 
few fields of gently rising ground, and in a few villages a light soil may 
prevail, hut as a rule the whole is composed of rich, easily workable loam. 
The Bengal - flows through the eastern portion of the parganah, and is used as a 
canal escape and as a distributary. A tc nsidei able area is irrigated in this 
manner along its hanks. There are no other streams in the parganah, and no 
jliils larger than ponds. 

The previous history of the parg: nah has Lccn given under that of the Jat 

talukadars in the notice of the district, and in compar- 

Fiseal history. . . 

mg it with the present settlement statistics note should 

be taken of the changes in area that have taken place between 1839 and 1868, 
and which are mentioned hereafter- 'Ihe net gain to the parganah amounts to 
13 villages, hut tjie actual area gained is not ascertainable. The parganah as 
settled by Mr Thornton in ISIS contained 206 parent villages and 107 ham¬ 
lets, including talukas Mendu, Karas, Kuril, Shakzadpur, Gubrdri, Samardhari, 
and Barka. Mr. Thornton followed the same principles that he had adopted 
in Mursan, that whatever may have been the standing of the talnkadar, pro¬ 
vided it was evident that, from the first, he was a species of Government officer, 
and that no priiate transfer of the rights of the original proprietors had taken 
place in his favour, the descendants of the old proprietors had the first and most 
undoubted claim to he admitted to engagements on fair and equitable terms. 
To them also rightly belonged the title of zaminddr as then understood, “ hot, 
perhaps, it was more suitable to allow them the equivalent designation of bis- 
wadar as long as the desire of providing for the talukadar or other causes inter¬ 
fered with their admission to the same terms as the village zaminddrs in other 
places.” In nearly all these propositions Mr. Thornton earned the people with 
him, and even the talukadars themselves. He lowered the Government demand 
by ten per cent, all round. In all eases 20 per cent, was deducted from the net 
assets as shown in the rental and left with the biswad drs, and whore the talulcaddrs 
.were recorded as zaminddrs 30 per cent, was allowed to them. 1 In biswaddri 
villages the talukadars* allowance or malikana was fixed at 18 per cent, on the 
rental, giving a total reduction of 38 percent, on the rental assets. Mr. Thornton 
settled all the disputes that he found to exist, and made arrangements as far as 
he could for clearing off the old liabilities of the landholders. His action in 
these matters is so different from that adopted at the present day that it de¬ 
serves careful study and notice. The village communities had been so shattered 
and injured that in many cases ho had to reconstruct them from the foundation. 
Before allowing that reduction of the land-revenue which he found necessary 
for the welfare of the village proprietary body, he examined into their liabilities, 
and arranged terms with the mouey-Unders, by which the usufruct of a certain 
1 Sec Set, Rep., 1, 261, and lie. Hep., It., N, S , 49. 
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term of years was held sufficient to clear off the whole mortgage. As far as he 
could he “ rescued the village zamindars from llieir former hopeless state, and 
gave them the power by future prudence and industry of recovering from all 
their embarassments.” In furtherance of this object he procured from Govern¬ 
ment a compensation to the tnlnkadarsof Mendu and Shahzudpur in exchange 
for a formal release by them of all debts due from the biswadars in their 
talnkas. The talukadars themselves were nab forgotten in this scheme of relief. 
The entire debts due by them, and indeed the whole balance due from the 
parganah, was remitted as irrecoverable, and thus Hathras started afresh into 
life. 

Notwithstanding all these efforts to place matters in Hatliras on a more 
satisfactory fooling, the success obtained has been very small. Certainly 
great difficulties had to be encountered. The former settlements were framed 
on the excessive assessments which had been levied by the talukadnrs, but 
the farming system adopted by these men had already led to the total disrup¬ 
tion of all ties connected with the village community. Many of the old 
proprietary body were often obliged to bid higher than the actual outturn to 
secure possession of their ancestral lands and prevent the intrusion of a 
stranger: hence the abnormally high rates of the old settlements. Mr. 
Thornton reduced these assessments by ten per cent., and had to explain his 
reasons for this reduction by showing that even then the village zamindars 
paid Rs. 3-3-G per cultivated neve. Still these reductions were not enough. 
It was found necessary in 1851-53 to allow remissions amounting tolls. 18,420, 
and in 1855 again Rs. 22,693 were remitted. The greater part of the changes 
affecting the area took place in 1840, when taluka iiasni was received from 
Mursau, and certain villages from Jalali and Akrabad, all assessed at 75 per 
cent, of the assets. The indebtedness of the landholders is said by Mr. Wright 
to have amounted to not less than twelve lakhs of rupees (in 1839), of 
which nine were commercial debts due to the great indigo factories of Mendu, 
Hathras, Sasni, and Joar, and three were for arrears of land-revenue. He 
writesThe wells have gone to decay, and the utter hopelessness of the 
people of escaping from their creditors has caused general neglect as to their 
restoration, and thus the chief means of paying tho revenue has failed. The 
present demand is not excessive, and any difficulties in the way of collect¬ 
ing it must be attributed to other causes than a heavy rate of assessment.” 
Bad seasons had something to say to this state of affairs as well as of the 
assessment. 

Taking the results of the assessment during its entire term as shown by 
Transfers between 1839 transfers by revenue process of rights and interests in 

186S - land in the parganah, the figures are as follows on a 

total area amounting to 136,168 acres and assessed at Rs. 3,1)8,344. 
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13,052 

9*5 

Rs. 

^8,708 

3-3 

12,191 

8-0 

Rs. 

84,934 

10-5 

25,243 

18-5 

Rs. 

63,642 

20'6 


18 - 6 per cent, of these transfers occurred during the first ten years of 
Mr. Thornton’s settlement, 1 "59 per cent, during the second ten years, and only 
CJ-34 per cent, between 1859 and 1868. But the. voluntary sales and transfers 
by order of the Civil Courts show a total revolution in the proprietary body, for 
which it is difficult to find a parallel in these provinces. The statistics are as 
lollows :— 



Area. 

Land-revenue. 

Percentage of 1 

Percentage of 




area. 

land-revenue. 


Acres, 

Rs. 



Sold privately 

54,858 

1,27,139 

40 27 

41-22 

Mortgaged 

52,270 

1,19,909 

39-38 

38 88 

Auction ... 

49,666 

1,13,951 

36 47 

36 95 . 

Total 

156,794 

360,999 

11512 

117 05 


Nearly 60 per cent, of this changed hands during the first ten years, 31’3 • 
per cent, during the second ten years, and 29*7 per cent, during the last decade. 
In the whole parganah an area exceeding the total area by 15 per cent, changed 
hands by voluntary or forced sale in addition to the 206 per cent, transferred by 
revenue processes. So severe was the assessment that between 1839 and 1852 
land fetched only one and a half times the Government demand, and the percent¬ 
age of transfers to area show that the purchasers ouly held the land for a 
short time, and gladly allowed new speculators to come in. This was especi¬ 
ally the case during the first decade, when nearly 79 per cent, of the entire 
transfers toot place. In Hathras 13,874 acres, or KOI per cent, of the total area, 
has been temporarily transferred from the original proprietors by mortgage, and 
1,506 acres, or 11 per cent., by farm. The permanent alienations from the,okl 
proprietary body amount to 76,548 acres, or 56' 2 per cent, of the entire area, 
leaving only 44,220 acres, or 32 ; 2 per cent, of the' total area, in the hands of 
those whoso families possessed it in 1838. Bajptits, Jats, Brahmans, and 
Kirars have been the principal losers, and the money-lenders of Hathras, Sasni, 
and Koil have stepped into tlieir places. It would appear that the benevolent 
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intentions of Mr. Thornton were frustrated by their very character. His arrange¬ 
ments gave a heritable and transferable value 1o the land which it never had 
before. The progress of the settlement and its duration combined with the 
increase of population, the risein prices and the introduction of the canal, enhanced 
this value. Old debts, especially those due to the indigo factories, and which 
were before the settlement not worth one anna in the rupee, were eagerly bought 
up and enforced against the land. Taking the Rajputs alone, they have lost 
50,fil)0 acres out of 60,537 acres held by them at the commencement of the last 
settlement. The Porach clan, once lords of Mendu, Batinas, and Daryapur, 
now have only 1,346 acres. Bhats have saved only one out of 25 villages held 
by them in 1838. Bangars have disappeared altogether, and Gahlots only re¬ 
tain 1,542 out of 11,726 acres. The Jats, amongst whom must be reckoned Raja 
Tikam Singh, have retained only 61 per cent, of their old possessions. Kirars, 
though very industrious, have not preserved one-lialf of their lands, nnd Brah¬ 
mans have lost 65 per cent, of tlieir old shares. Out of 242 villages 218 were 
held by these four castes. 

The following statement will show more clearly the individual loss to each 
caste; the column for mortgage includes 1,115 acres belonging to Tlmkurs 
which were confiscated for rebellion and 1,526 acres fanned for arrears of 
revenue :— 
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16 
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£3 
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Eaniya ... 

1,452 
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Total „. 

136,1G8 

76,433 



44,22 O 


The new settlement was made in 1872 by Mr. W. H. Smith. The statistics 
of area then collected show- that the total area amounted to 139,345 acres, of 
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which 19,583 acres were returned as barren and 5,781 acres were held free of 
revenue. The distribution of the assessable area was as follows:— 


CuUurahh, 

j Cultiva ted. 
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The proportion of eulturable land to the total area is 82 per cent., and of 
cultivation to the eulturable area is 95 per cent., whilst irrigation reaches the 
enormous proportion of 98 per cent, of the cultivated area. The area available 
for the increase of cultivation in this parganah, even including grove-land, is 
only five per cent., so that here, if in any parganah in these provinces, all the 
conditions precedent to the grant of a permanent settlement exist. Cultivation 
has increased by 3*36 per cent., and irrigation by 15’9 per cent., since last-settle¬ 
ment. The new assessment of the land-revenue amounts to Bs. 3,11,635-4-0 and 
the cesses to Bs. 31,163-8-0. Hathras has but 2-5 per cent, of unirrigated sand, 
and. very little of the irrigated area ia sandy. The old revenuo of the parganah 
as it now stands was Es. 2,96,542, which rose to Bs. 3,02,226 when the present 
assessment commenced, whilst the new land-revenue shows an increase of three 
per cent, on the expiring land-revenue of the past settlement.' Of the 265 
mahals or estates in the parganah in 1872, two were held free of revenue, 132 
were held on a zamindari tenure, 6 were pattidari, and 125 were bh&yacbara ; 
18‘1 per cent, of the revenue is paid by owners holding more than one village, 
32-6 per cent, by villages where there are not more than six co-sharers, ancl 
49’3 per cent, by villages in which the sharers are numerous. The vabi crops 
cover 47 per cent, of the total cultivated area, and amongst them wheat occu¬ 
pies 18 per cent., barley 12 per cent., and hejar 7 per cent. Amongst the 
kharif crops, cotton occupies 15'5 per cent, of the total cultivation, jo dr 21-5 
per cent., Ujm 6 per cent., and indigo 4 per cent. 1,134 holdings are recorded 
as the seer of proprietors, 2,943 as held by hereditary tenants, and 5,223 by 
tenauts-at-will, or 12 9 per cent., 31-3 per cent., and 55*7 per cent., of the total 
cultivated area respectively. The average area of each proprietary holding is 
m acres. Tenants occupy 87 per cent, of the cultivated area, and with the 
exception of the Raja the landowners are mostly absentees. The average rent 
paid by hereditary tenants is Bs. 5-1-3 per aero, and by tenants-at-will 
Bs. 4-12-7, or together Bs. 4-14-8. In Hathras 14,258 cultivated acres are 
entered as seer of proprietors, 34,554 acres 3S held by hereditary tenants, and 
fc 1,580 acres as held by tenants-at-will. 
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Population. 


According to the census of 1872 parganah Hathras contained 241 inhabit- 
ted villages, of which 53 had less than 200 inhabitants; 
93 had between 200 and 500; 62 had between 500 and 
1,000 ; 28 had between 1,000 and 2,000; and four had between 2,000 and 
3,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants is Hathras itself. 
The settlement records show that there were 244 villages in 1872, distributed 
amongst 257 mahals or estates. The average area of each village was 576 acres. 
The total population in 1872 numbered 159,834 sonls (74,035 females), giving 
733 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 145,687 
Hindus, of whom 67,521 were females, and 14,147 Musalmfins,amongst whom 
6,514 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 27,531 Brahmans, of wlitm 12,571 were females; 
17,094 Rajputs, including 7,558 females ; 11,739 Baniyas (5,585 females) ; 
whilst the great mass of the population is included in l< the other castes” of the 
census returns, which show a total of 89,303 souls, of whom 41,787 are females. 
The principal Brahman subdivisions fonnd in this parganali are the Gaur(l,344), 
Saraswat (905), Sanadh <3,439), and Kanaujiya. Rajj lifcs are of the Gnhlot 
(1,332), Chauhan (573), Badgiijar, JAdon (2,298), Janghara, Gaur, Pundir, 
Rathor, Panwar, Bhdl, SikharwAr, Gaharwar, Jarauliya, RaikwAr, Khajuri, 
KirAr, and Surajbansi clans; whilst Baniyas belong to the AgarwAl (3,568), 
Chausaini, DAsa, Maliesri, Barahsaini (3,990), KhandelvvAl, Gurwal, Jaiswar, 
and Sarangi subdivisions. Amongst the other castes the following have more 
than one thousand members :—Jat (5,880), SonAr, Barhai (3,957), HajjAm 
(3,707), KalAl (2,123), KAchhi (6,103), Dam, KabAr, Jogi, Dhobi, Koli 
(6,264), ChamAr (30,192), Khatik, KbAkrob (3,601), Kumh&r, Garariya, 
Aheriya, KAyath, and Dhuna. The following have between one hundred and 
one thousand members each:—Raj, Mali, Bhat, Goshain, AhiT, Josbi, BairAgi, 
Lobar, BanjAra, Bharbhunja, Lodba, Mallah, Teli, Kanjar, and Cbbipi. The 
Musalmdns belong to the Shaikh (2,381), Sayyicl (346), Mughal (78), and 
PatbAn (1,218) subdivisions. The remainder of the Muhammadan population is 
entered without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age) 914 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 7,337 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &e.; 4,558 in commerce, in buy¬ 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 19,045 in agricultural operations; 8,895 in industrial occu¬ 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
regetable, mineral, and animal. There were 11,983 persons returned as 


Occupations. 
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labourers and 1,466 as of do specified occupation. Taking the total population, 
irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 3,560 as landholders, 49,278 
as cultivators, and 1,06,1)76 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul¬ 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 4,112 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 85,799 
souls, Parganah Hathras was forintd out of parganahs I? ad aba d, Mababan, 
Jalesar, and Koil during tbe last century, and varied in size up to 1838. It 
then contained 220 villages, with a cultivated area amounting to 93,104 acres 
and a land-revenue of Rs, 2,62,168. Between 1839 and 1868, 43 villages were 
transferred to Iglus, 17 to Mursdn, 3 to the Muttra district, and 4 to Sikandra 
Rao. During the same period 28 villages (laluka Pasni) were received from 
Jalali, 44 (taluka Moheriya) from Mursdn, 4 fr< m the Muttra district, and 4 
from Akrabad, whilst one village (Dariyapur) was divided into twelve villages, 

Ha'thras, a tahsil of the Aligarh district, comprises the parganahs of 
Hathras and Mursdn. The settlement records show a total area of 185,952 
acres, of which 9,317 acres are held free of revenue and 22,097 acres were 
barren. The assessable area comprised 154,538 acres, of which 146,632 
acres were cultivated (135,912 acres irrigated) and 7,916 acres were culimv 
able ; of the latter 554 acres were under groves. Tbe percentage of the 
eulturable land to the total area is 83 per cent.; of cultivation to the culs 
turable area is 95 per cent., and of irrigation to cultivation is 93 per cent. Tho 
old land-revenue stood at Its. 3,91,751, falling at Rs. 2-11-5 on the cultivation, 
and the new assessment is Rs. 4,18,525, falling at Rs. 2-13-8 per cultivated 
acre, and giving a rise of 6‘8 per cent, over the initial demand of the old settle¬ 
ment and of 5 per cent, over its expiring demand. 1 The population in 1872 
numbered 207,330 souls (95,911 females), giving 715 souls to the square mile. 
Excluding the city of Hathras the density is 633 souls to the square mile. 
There are 370 inhabited villages in tbe tahsil. The total number of villages is 
386, with an average area of 481 acres, or 0'751 square mile to each village. In 
1872 the villages were distributed amongst 408 mahals or estates, of which H 
are held free of revenue, 208 are of the class known as zaminddri, 6 are patti- 
ddri, and 183 are bhayacliara, so that, roughly speaking, one-half of the tahsil 
is pretty minutely subdivided amongst cultivating village communities, and 
one-half is held by largo proprietors. Tbe census statistics show 534 blind 
persons, 34 lepers, 47 deaf and dumb, 21 idiots, and 15. insane persons in the. 
tahsil. 

Tbe tahsil is remarkable for tbe high standard it has reached. Out of the 
total area 83 per cent, is eulturable, and of this 95 per cent, is actually cultiva¬ 
ted, whilst irrigation reaches 93 per cent, of tbe cultivated area. The proportion 

1 Many changes have taken place ; thus Rs 6,000 have been alienated to the Mutsivn llaja 
lor tiro generations, and there has been a large incriase. 
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of culturable waste still remaining uncultivated, even including grove-land, 
is only five per cent., not enough for pasture and firewood. The consequence 
is that a yearly increasing portion of the cuhi\ated area is being devoted to 
inferior fodder crops. Irrigation and cultivation have almost reached their 
maximum, population is dense, labour is abundant and hi great demand, and 
great pains are bestowed oil husbandry. 86 per cent, of the cultivated area is 
watered from wells, in which the water is found at a depth averaging from 
26 to 28 feet from tlio surface. The crops follow the character of the cultiva¬ 
tion. In the year of remeasurement cotton covered 15 per cent, of the cultivated 
area, jour 21 - 5 per cent., wheat 17 per cent., and barley and bojar together 
205 per cent. In natural capabilities Hathras is unequalled in the district. 

Hahduaganj or Hardewnganj, a town in parganah Koil of the Aligarh dis¬ 
trict, is distant six miles east iron Aligarh. The population in 1848 w as 5,942, 
in 1858 there were 8,292 inhabitants, and in 18C5 there were 6,120. In 1872 
the population numbered ti,970 souls, of whom 6,353 were Hindus (3,127 
females) and G17 were Musalmans (275 females). The town site occupies 80 
square acres, giving 87 souls to the acre. All persons residing beyond the 
limits of the municipality were excluded from the census of 1872, The resi¬ 
dents are chiefly Banivas engaged in trade, and who occupy the brick-built 
houses in the eastern quarter of the town. The town clusters around tbo ganj 
in a long and narrow strip to the cast and west, and is connected with tlio 
Bamghdt and Aligarh metalled road by four roads, also made and drained. The 
ganj is a fine open bazarway lined with fair shops built of brick, and widens 
out on the south into a large circular space. The ganj itself is fairly raised, 
but elsewhere the town site where not level is depressed, especially on the west. 
During the rains the water overflows the site both towards the east aud the 
west, and flows southwards towards a great jliil about three miles oft towards 
the head-waters of the Sengar. Tho Banipur Station of the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway, called in the traffic tables Harduaganj, is three miles north 
of the town, and hitherto the rail traffic passes by Aligarh. There is a police- 
station, a post-office, and a school, none of winch daserve any particular notice. 
Nearly all the town lands are irrigated by the canal, and since its introduc¬ 
tion the water in wells has risen from 25 feet to only 10 feet from the surface. 
Fevers are common. 

The municipality was established in 1865, and is now managed by a eom- 


Municipality. 


mittee of nine members, of whom three are official, three 
are elected by the tax-payers, and three are nominated 


by the Magistrate. The incidence of taxation in 1865 was 9 annas 9 pie per head 


of the population. It is the only town much affected by canal traffic. It lies 
just a mile from Barautha bridge, and is the nearest town of any size to the canal.- 
The chief imports arc salt, timber, and bainbus, and the chief exports aro cotton t 
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and grain. In 1860-61 a large amount of grain was imported by the canal 
from Cawnpore. The following table gives the receipts and expenditure of the 
municipality for three years: — 


Receipts. 


Opening balance 
Class I —Fond aud drink 

„ II.—Animals for 
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„ III.—Fuel, &c. ... 

„ IV—B n i I d i ng 
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The following statement gives the value of the imports for two years :— 

Net imports. 



Grain 

Sugar 

Gbi, 

Vegetables, 
Fodder, ... 
Pan, 

Oil, 

Oil-seeds,... 



Barduaganj is said to owe its origin to Hardewa or Bhla.ra.ma, the brother 
of Krishna, whose name is also connected with Koil 

History, 

and with Bamgbat in the Bulandshahr district. The 
Yadavas of Balaram’s party were accompanied by an auxiliary force of Abirs, 
whose commander, Chiman, excavated the tank in the present town of Hardua* 
ganj. On the conquest of Dehli by the Muhammadans, a colony of refugee 
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Chaubdns took up their quarters here and got possession of the neighbouring 
country. There is no building and no remains of any antiquity about the town, 
which was plundered during the mutiny bv the villagers of the neighbourhood, 
and property estimated to be worth four lakhs of rupees was stolen or destroyed. 
In the last century Harduagaiij was patronised by Nawab Sabit Khdn, who 
improved the town very much and eneouraged the settlement of traders in it. 

Husain, a town in parganah Sikandra of the Aligarh district, is distant 22 
miles from Aligarh and 8 miles from Sikandra, The population in 1865 was 
2,588, and in 1872 there were 3,164 inhabitants. The Chaukidari Act ( XX . of 
1856) is in force in Husain, and in 1873 supported a village police numbering 
nine men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 528. The number of thehouses in 
the town in 1872-73 was 730, and of these 653 were assessed with a house-tax 
averaging Re. 1-8 1 per house and Re. 0-4-10 per head of the population per 
annum. The income for the same year was Rs. 1,011, including a balance of 
Rs, 28 from the previous year, ahd the expenditure was Rs. 829. Husain gave 
its name to a Porach taluka which has since been absorbed in parganah Sikandra 
Rao. 

IglAs or Agilds, a tahsili town in parganah and tahsil Iglds of the 
Aligarh district, is situated on the Muttra road, 18 miles from Aligarh and 8 
miles from Besw&u. The population in 1865 was 1,310, and in 1872 there were 
1,491 inhabitants. It is the head-quarters of the tahsil, and possesses a police- 
station and post-office. Unconnected with the public offices, Iglas is of no im¬ 
portance whatever, and is a mere agricultural village. The Chaukidari Act 
(XX. of 1856) is in force in Iglds, and in 1873 supported a village police num¬ 
bering three men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 162. The number ofthe 
houses in the town in 1872-73 was 289, and of these 240 were assessed with ^ 
house-tax averaging Re. 0-15-1 per house and Re. 0-2-5 per head of the popula¬ 
tion per annum. The income for the same year was Rs. 298, including a balance 
of Rs. 70 from the previous year, and the expenditure was Rs. 287. In 1857 the 
Jdts of the parganah attacked the tahsil of Iglas, which was protected by Burl- 
ton’s troopers and guns from Sasni, The Jdts attempted to seize the guns, but 
a shower of rain put out their matches (palitas), and a charge of cavalry utterly 
overthrew and scattered them in all directions. 

IglXS, a tahsil in the Aligarh district, comprises parganahs Hasangarh 
and Gorai. According to the settlement records the total area in 1874 contained 
136,568 acres, of which 2,165 acres were held free of revenue and 9,825 acres 
were barren. The assessable area comprised 124,758 acres, of which 117,497 
acres were cultivated and 7,081 acres were cultnrable. Of the cultivated area 
89,522 acres were irrigated, and of the cultnrable area 122 acres were under 
groves. The proportion of culturable land to the total area is 91 per cent., of 
cultivation to the culturable area is 94 per cent., and of irrigation to cultivation 
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is 7(1 per cent. Six per cent, of the eulturahle area is unfilled, and this small 
margin hardly suffices for grazing purposes. In 1872 the population numbered 
114,605 souls (52,22(5 females), giving 536 souls to the square mile, distributed 
amongst 212 inhabited villages. The census statistics show 643 persons blind, 
28 lepers, 19 deaf and dnmh, 4 idiots, and 10 insane persons in the tahsil. Tim 
new assessment amounts to Its. 2,87,694, and the cesses to 28,769, or a total of 
Its. 3,16,463. The incidence of the old land-revenue was tis. 2-5-4 per acre 
of cultivation, and of the new revenue is Es. 2-7-2, giving an increase in the 
laud-revenue of Es. 22,703, or 8'5 per cent. The percentage of increase in the 
different portions of the tahsil varies very much (2 to 31 per cent.), owing to 
the percentages on which the former revenue was cultivated, having varied 
from 58 to 80 per cent, of the rental assets. The uniform rate of 50 per cent, 
of the assets has now been applied to all villages, and the incidence of the State 
demand has been thus equalised. 

The only poor tract is in talukas Joar and Barlia, where the sand is yellow 
and rises into high ridges, and the sub-soil is not favourable to well-making. 
The industrious Jats are good cultivators, and over 14 per cent, of the cultiva¬ 
ted area is manured. They have also increased the number of hamlets iu their 
villages, and thus enlarged the area of the better classes of land. Irrigation is 
from wells, and three-fourths of it from earthen wells; it reaches 76 per cent, of 
the cultivated area. Of the same area 23 per cent, is under wheat, 14 percent, 
under cotton, barley 5 per cent., gram 8 per cent., bdjra 8 per cent., and 17 per 
cent, is under jour. These crops show the natural fertility of tlio soil, and in 
the whole tahsil there is only six per cent, of the eulturahle area uncultivated. 
The agricultural classes are chiefly Jats of the Teuwa and Thakurel gots, who arc 
especially good cultivators, so that there is little left to desire in the prosperity 
of this tract. At the recent settlement the malikdna allowances have been re¬ 
duced from 30 and 22 5 per cent, on the laud-revenue to a uniform allowance 
of 10 per cent,, and thus though enhancement of the revenue has taken place 
in many cases, the general rosult has been a relief to the overburdened bis- 
wadari 'villages. Throughout the tahsil, while the increase in the Government 
demand has been 7 per cent, iu malikdna villages, the actual increase in the 
payments made by the village proprietors has been only 4 per cent., owing to 
the fact that they now only pay 11s. 4,984, instead of Es. 12,671, as the taluka- 
dar’s allownaca. It would be well, should opportunity offer, that Govern¬ 
ment should buy out these abnormal middlemen and consolidate the malikdna 
and revenue as one charge on the biswadari estates. 

The tract comprising the tahsil contains no natural boundaries. It is a 
long strip of varying width, running from north to south, and forms a small 
portion of a section of the Duab, which to the east is continued in the same 
form in Koil and Hdthras, and to the west in Muttra. Undulating ridges of 
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sand may bo traced in three parallel bauds of irregular size and form from, 
north to south. Between these ridges are lowlying level plains of loam, in¬ 
terspersed with patches of sand formed by a continuation of the main ridges 
in the form of spurs thrown out laterally, so that there are few villages which, 
do not contain soils of both hinds. The Karwan Nadi runs through the centra 
of both parganahs and forms the drainage line. It is dry during a great por¬ 
tion of the year, and its bed is cultivated during the hot weather. The land 
on each side being low is always of the best quality, though here and there tha 
sandy hills approach to within a few hundred feet of the bank. To the west 
the lowlying tract is wider than elsewhere and continues on into the Muttra 
district. No sandy ridges or other offshoots run into this tract from the west, 
and the eastern ridges are more distant than elsewhere. To the east the ridges 
are wider and continue on into Koil and Hathras, so that, on the whole, the 
eastern side of the tahsil is of inferior fertility to the western. The soil of both 
tracts is good, and the loam and sand to the u est are as productive as any other 
soils of that class in the district. The natural capabilities for irrigation are 
excellent. Water'is found at a depth of 20 to 30 feet from the surface, and the 
subsoil is so firm that earthen wells will stand for years with only a brush¬ 
wood frame, and for many years with a v ooden frame, costing from Rs. 20 to 
50. The wells are all fed from springs, not from percolation. 

.TalAli, a town in parganah and tahsil Koil of the Aligarh district, 
is situated close to the East Kdli Nadi on the Kdsganj road, 11 miles south¬ 
east of Aligarh. Tho population in 1853 numbered 6,599 souls, and in 1865 
there were 6,155. In 1872 there were 7,480 inhabitants, of whom 4,689 were 
Hindu (2,153 females) and 2,791 were Musalmdns (1,400 females). The site 
of the town occupies 58 square acres, giving 129 souls to the acre. The most 
noteworthy inhabitants are the Sayyids, descendants of one Kamal-ud-din, who 
settled in the town during the reign of Ala-ud-din Muhammad Shah (1295 
A.D.) Kamdl-ud-din married the daughter of the Kazi, and during the reign of 
Shdhjab&n his descendants were powerful enough to expel the old Patban 
landholders, and thus obtained the full proprietary rights in the town which 
they still possess. “ These rights have since become so subdivided that the in¬ 
dividual shares are scarcely worth retaining. The reputation of the family is 
due to their having given so many useful subordinate officers to the British 
Government. Among its co-sharers the village can boast of a& exceptionally 
numerous body of mon who have obtained, or are now obtaining, distinction in 
both the military and civil services. On the one hand Risaldar Majors, Risal- 
dars, Subahddrs 5 on the other hand, Sadr Amins, Munsifs, Deputy Collectors, 
and Tahsildars, besides innumerable subordinate servants of the State, abound 
among the members of this comparatively small proprietary community. The 
Sayyids are of the Shiah seet, and are noted as the leading members of that 
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division of Muhammadans in the upper* Dudb. Maulvi Mulcarram Husain 
lives here and preaches every Friday in the principal mosque to large 
congregations of attentive listeners. Altogether there is no town in the dis¬ 
trict possessing such an influential and energetic colony of Musalmdns. 

There is little remarkable in the situation of the town beyond its isolation. 

It has no good roads, and lies between two high raised 
The site. 7 ° i 

rdjbahas of the Ganges Canal. The site also is high, 
and presents a curious appearance from the large number of im&mbarahs 
interspersed amidst the houses. There are upwards of eighty of these structures 
devoted to Musalmfin worship, of which thirty are of a good size, and one is a 
fine building. The ways are narrow, tortuous and unmetalled, and to the west 
there are several largo excavations charged with water which becomes stagnant 
during the cold weather. To the west and south the land is low, and the 
road there is raised, but unmade. There is no regular bazar, and no trade. 
There is no Government school in the town, but there are four schools where the 
Koran is taught. The town is essentially an agricultural one, comprising a 
cluster of villages inhabited by landholders and cultivators, and this character 
is borne out by the number of cattle one sees coming into it of an evening. 
The well-water has risen from 42 feet from the surface to 30 feet since the 
opening of the canal, hut its quality has not deteriorated. The Chaukidari Act 
(XX. of 1856) is in force, and in 1872-73 supported a village police numbering 
13 men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 744. The number of houses in the 
town is 1,447, and of these 1,309 were assessed with a tax averaging Re. 1-0- 5 
per house and Re. 0-2-10 per head of the population per annum. The income 
for the year 1872-73 amounted to Rs. 1,519, including a balance of Rs. 180 
from the previous year, and the expenditure was Rs. 1,279. Though a staff of 
four sweepers is entertained, the condition of the town is extremely filthy, and 
nothing appears to be done by the local committee towards improving it. On 
the east is a hollow called the poJchar, in which the rainfall collects, but its 
natural outfall has been cut off by the rajbaha , and it now overflows and causes 
considerable damage. "What is most wanted is a good road connecting it with 
the Aligarh road and an enforcement of sanitary rules. 

Jal&li lies on the route from Aligarh by K&sganj and Kachila Ghdt to Bu- 


Communications. 


daun, 14£ miles from Aligarh and 11J miles from Gan- 
giri, the next stage. From Koil to Jalali the road is 


metalled and bridged. It leaves the Grand Trunk Road at Panehti (302J miles 
from Allahabad), 7 \ miles ; passes Allahdadpur, 7§ miles, from the Ganges Canal 
by a bridge, 10J miles. The encamping-ground is about half a mile from the 


town of Jalali, whence supplies are procurable after due notice. Hence to Gan- 


giri the road is metalled as far as Kauriyaganj, 2£ miles, and beyond that is un¬ 
metalled ; passes Shahgarh and the East Kali Nadi by a bridge at HaidardmM, 74 
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miles. The country open, and cultivated. Jalali gave its name to air old par¬ 
ganah which was absorbed in the neighbouring parganahs in 1862-63; 32 rai¬ 
lages belonging to parganah Jalali were transferred to parganah Koil, 28 villages 
to parganah H&thras, and 29 villages to parganah Atranli. 

Local tradition makes the foundation of Jalali to precede that of Koil itself. 

Higtory The story is given in the history of the district, and 

need not he repeated here (page 484). It was then 
called Nilanti. It must have fallen into rains, for it is said to have been rebuilt by 
Jalal-ud-din JFiruz Shdh during the reign of Ghaias-ud-cUn Saltan, who erected 
the min&r at Koil. A mosque still exists boro hearing an inscription dated in 
665 Hijri (1266-67 A.D.) Jaldl-ud-din called the town after his own name and 
settled here a colony of Pathans. Previously (in 1242 A.D.) Ulugh Khan 
was obliged to lead a large force to chastise “ the rebels of Jalali and Dewali 
and the Mawas of the Duab between the Ganges and the Jumna. He fought 
much against the infidels and cleared the roads and the neighbouring country 
from insurgents.” For a short time Jalali formed a portion of the kingdom 
of Jaunpur and was occupied by the Jaunpur troops. Ia the time of Shahjahan 
the Pathans were ousted by the Sayyids, who are still in possession. 1 

Jarauli, a town in parganah Akrabad of the Aligarh district, is distant 
12 miles from Sikandra and 11 miles from Aligarh. In 1865 there were 2,050 
inhabitants, and in 1872 there were 2,868. 

Jata'ri, a town in parganah Tappal of the Aligarh district, is distant 27 
miles from Aligarh and 13 miles from Khair. The population in 1865 numbered 
2,011 souls, and in 1872 there were 2,281 inhabitants. The Chaukid&ri 
Act (XX. of 1856) is in force in Jatari, and in 1873 supported a village police 
numbering six men of all grades at an annual cost of Its. 342. Tho number 
of the houses in the town in 1872-3 was 494, and of these 451 were assessed 
with a house-tax averaging Re. 1-1-4 per house and Re. 0-3-6 per head of the 
population per annum. The income for the same year was Rs. 629, includ¬ 
ing a balance of Rs. 139 from the previous year, and the expenditure was 
Rs. 591, 

Jawa, a village in parganah Koil of the Aligarh district, is distant 14 miles 
from Aligarh. The population in 1865 was 1,194, and in 1872 was 1,420. Them 
is a police-station and a post-office here. Jawa lies on the road by Amipshahr to 
Budaon, and is distant 9| miles from Aligarh and 13£ miles from Danpur. The 
road is metalled and bridged throughout, and passes Chirat at 5f miles from Ali¬ 
garh. Hence to Ddnpur crosses the Ganges Canal by a bridge at one mile, 
passes Tajpur at If, the district boundary at 2§, the East Kdli Nadi by a 
bridge at 7|, and NarSyanpur at 11| miles. Jawa is a mere village, but supplies 

(after notice) and water are plentiful. _ 

1 DotYSOU’fi Klliot, II., 362, Y., 74 , 79 , 69. 
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Kaohauiu. a town in parganah Sikandra of the Aligarh district, is distant 
30 miles from Aligarh and 6 miles from Sikandra. The population in 1865 was 
3,384, and in 1872 there were 3,911 inhabitants. Kaehaura is noted for the de¬ 
fence made by the fort in 1803, when the gallant Naim was slain in the assault. 
The Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force in Kaehaura, and in 1873 sup¬ 
ported a village police numbering 10 men of all grades at an annual cost of 
Rs. 582. The number of the houses in the town in 1872-3 was 759, and of these 
609 were assessed w T itk a house tax averaging Rs. 1-2-7 per house and Re. 0-2-11 
per head of the population per annum. The income for the same year was 
Rs. 764, including a balance of Rs. 56 from the previous year, and the expen¬ 
diture was Rs. 763. 

Kauriyaganj, a town in parganah Akrabad of the Aligarh district, is dis¬ 
tant 12 miles from Aligarh and 12 miles from Sikandra. The population in 1865 
was 3,607, and in 1872 there were 3,852 inhabitants. The Chaukidari Act 
(XX. of 1856) is in force in Kauriyaganj, and in 1873 supported a village police 
numbering 9 men of all grades, at an annual cost of Rs. 528. The number of 
the houses in the town in '1872-73 was 768, and of these 728 were assessed 
with a house-tax averaging Re. 0-15-9 per house axxd Re. 0-3-0 per head of the 
population per annum. The income for the same year was Rs. 918, including 
a balance of Rs. 198 from the previous year, and the expenditure was Rs. 765. 
Kauriyaganj was founded by an Ainil of the Qudh Government during the last 
century. 

Khair, a tahsili town in the Aligai-h district, is situated on the roacl to the 
Jumna, distant 14 miles from Aligarh. The population in 1865 was 3,339, 
and in 1872 was 4,850. There is a tahsili, a police-station, a post-office, a 
school, and a munsxfi here. The Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force in 
Khair, and in 1873 supported a village police numbering 11 men of all grades 
at an annual cost of Rs. 612. The number of the houses in the town in 
1872-73 was 1,221, and of these 947 were assessed with a house-tax averaging 
Re. 0-15-6 per house and Re. 0-3-0 per head of the population per annum. The 
income for the same year was Rs, 968, including a balance of Rs. 52 from the 
previous year, and tho expenditure was Rs. 844. In 1857 Khair was occupied 
by the Cliauhdns under Rao Bhupal Singh, Cliauhdu, who set himself up as 
the Raja of the parganah. On the 1st J une, 1857, an expedition comprising tho 
Agra volunteers under Mr. Watson surroundedthe town and captured the rebel 
who was tried by court-martial and hanged. Before the end of tho month the 
Chauhans, intent on revenge, called in the Jats and attacked Khair. The 
Government buildings and the houses of the wealthy Baniyas and Mahdjans 
were plundered or destroyed. The tahsil, a strong masonry building, might 
have held out longer had its defenders more heart and more gunpowder. ° ft 
was besieged for several days in vain, until the tahsilddr and officials, despairing 
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of help, withdrew in the night. It is supposed that property amounting to 
about three lakhs of rupees was plundered during the rule of tho insurgents. 

J&hair, a parganah of the Aligarh district, is bounded on the north by the 
Bulandshahr district; on the east by Koil; on the west by Ckandaus and Tappal, 
and on the south by Parganah Nuh of Muttra and Hasangarh of this district. 
According to the census of 1872 this parganah had then a total area of 151 square 
miles and 14 acres, of which 119 square miles were under cultivation. The area 
assessed to Government revenue during the same year was 153 square miles, of 
which 118 square miles were cultivated, 12 square miles were culturable, and 23 
square miles were barren. Ivhair extends from the north-east corner of the 
tahsil, where it touches parganah Khiirja in a south-westerly direction until it 
joins Tappal near the southern extremity of its eastern boundary. It is drained 
by the Karon Nadi, which is dry except during the rains. The lino of sand¬ 
hills in Ohandaus are continued on into this parganah. Water, as a rule, is 
found at a depth of from 18 to 30 feet from the surface, and wicker-lined wells 
are common and easily made, and last for from two to three years. Of the 
145 estates found at the recent settlement, 71 were zamfndari, 72 were imperfect 
pattidari, and two were held in perfect pattidari tenure, and only ll - 84 per 
cent, of the revenue of all these was paid by landholders possessing one village 
or more. The following table shows the changes that have occurred in the 
proprietary body between 1838 and 1868 :— 


Caste. 

Area held in 

Area trans* 

Area held in 1868. 

1638. 

ferred. 

Area. 

Revenue. 

«Jafc *•• ••• 

Brahman ... 

Rajptit f,m ««• «♦« 

Jadon ... *•« «•* 

Nau-niuslim. ♦.* ... 

Kayath... ... 

Carpenter 

Acres. 

24,673 

19,433 

22,569 

24,620 

4,032 

998 

423 

A eres. 
15,849 
9,356 
17,257 
9,657 
2,210 

998 

312 

Acres. 

8,821 

10,087 

3,332 

14,963 

1,842 

113 

Rs. 

15,328 

16,612 

8,657 

22,286 

2,031 

283 

Total ... 

86,810 

55,649 

41,161 

65,098 


The lands held by Jats and JAdons have, as a rule, passed into the hands- 
of members of the same clan, whilst those possessed by Chauhaus have been 
bought up by strangers. Parganah Khair has had seven settlements of the land- 
revenue including the existing one. The following statement shows the statis¬ 
tics of each :—• 


Tear. 

No. of villages. 

Revenue. 

Year. 

No. of villages. 

Revenue. 

1809-11 

ns 

Rs. 

10,37,101 

1621-29 

116 

Rs. 

1,18,2S6 

1812-16 

115 

1,12,225 

1830-87 ... 

116 

1,28,681 

1816-20 ... 

116 

1,16,823 

1838-68 ... 

124 

1,66,290 
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During the first three settlements there were two villages held free of land- 
revenue, and sis were at that time not in the parganah. The great majority of 
the villages in 1821 were settled for 16 years only. The enhanrement of the 
fifth settlement was obtained on eleven villages, ten of which were among the 
former 115, hut were assessed only to 1829-30, and one was a revenue-free 
village resumed in 1825-26. The number of villages is now 125, one having 
been divided into two. The settlement of 1816 was made at a time when culti¬ 
vation was backward, and there have been considerable and successive enhance¬ 
ments since then, so that the revenue has risen about 50 per cent. In 
Khan.’ 5,311 acres were farmed for arrears of revenue during the currency 
of the past settlement, and 2,926 acres were sold, aggregating 12 per cent, of 
the total area, assessed with 14 per cent, of the land-revenue. Rs. 16,182 were 
remitted from the revenue demand during 1860-61, hut as a rule the revenue 
has been punctually paid in this parganah. The following statement shows- 
the areas transferred and the average year’s purchase and price per acre for* 
each decade of the last settlement 


Mode of trans¬ 
fer. 

1839-48. 

1849-68. 

1852-68. 

Area. 

Price per 
acre. 

Years’pur¬ 
chase. 

Area. 

Price per 
acre. 

Years’ pur¬ 
chase. 

Area. 

Price per 
acre. 

Years’ pur¬ 
chase, 


Acres. 

Rs. a. p. 


Acres, 

Rb. a p. 


Acres. 

Rs n. p. 


Private sale, 

8,814 

10 2 3 

6-54 

4,670 

10 12 7 

7' 

13,648 

13 9 3 

8-16. 

Mortgage ... 

14,388 

4 10 9 

3 3 

11,160 

12 8 8 

8- 


8 6 9 

4*99 

Auction sale, 

8,011 

5 13 2 

3*44 

2,596 

7 It 4 

3 87 

11,633 

6 13 7 

3*98 

Total ... 

31,213 

6 8 2 

4'28 

18,426 

1I6S 

H 

36,286 

9 13 8 

6*84. 


If a single plot has changed hands twenty times, the entry has been made 
twenty times in this account. 

The transfers by revenue process, apart from the above, amounted to 7,454 
acres during the first ten years of the expired settlement, and during the whole 
term of settlement 5,311 acres were farmed for arrears and 6,612 acres -were 
sold by auction on account of arrears of revenue. The price brought at these 
land-auctions averaged only Rs. 3-11-0 per acre, or about two years’ purchase 
of the land-revenue. The prices brought at private sales are, however, the true 
standard by which to judge of the rise in the value of land. The average price 
per acre at private sales during the last twelve years of the expired settlement 
was 5T3 per cent, higher than during the first eleven years. On the whole, 

, 47 per cent, of the area, bearing 48 per cent, of revenue, had been permanently 
alienated by various processes, and 11 per cent, of the area, with the same 
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percentage of the .land-revenue, was under temporary alienation in 1808, but 
of 55,649 acres transferred 37,600 acres belonged to proprietors of three- 
fourths of a village or more. ICharif crops occupy 46 per cent, of the cultivated 
area, aud amongst them cotton covers 11 per cent, of the area, jour 19 per 
cent., bajra 8 per cent., and moth 7 per cent. In the To.hi > wheat occupies 20 
per cent, of the total cultivation, hejar 17 per cent., and gram S per cent. Only 
2,500 acres, or 3 per cent, of the cultivation, is leased on payments in hind. 
There were 15,998 bulls and bullocks, 9,502 buffaloes, 7,653 cows, 916 horses, 
aud 10,167 goats and sheep in the parganah in 1868 ; 1,335 holdings are held 
by proprietors as seer, 1,082 by hereditary tenants, and 2,660 by tenants-at- 
will, averaging 16T acres, 113 acres, and 15-7 acres respectively. The average 
rental where cash is paid is Es. 3-14-1 per acre; hereditary tenants pay on an 
average Es. 3-8-2 per acre and tenants-at-will pay Es. 3-15-10 per acre ; SO per 
cent, of the cultivated area is held by cultivating proprietors. In 1838 only 
375 holdings were recorded as in the possession of hereditary tenants, with an 
average area of 12‘4 acres, and an average rental of Es. 2-12-3 per acre ; whilst 
tenants-at-will possessed 3,247 holdings, with an average area of ]5*3 acres 
and an average rental of Es. 3'2 per acre. The areas held by each class at 
each period are as follows :— 



1838. 

1868. 


Area. 

Kent. j 

Area. 

Rent. 

Hereditary tenants ... 
Tenants-at-will „. 

Acres. 

4,677 

60,337 | 

Bs. 

12,936 

1,67,336 

Acres. 

12,231 ! 

41,912 

Rs. 

42,970 

1,67,318 


Taluka Somna is now included in parganah Khair and is separately men¬ 
tioned in the district notice. It was separately assessed at the settlement in 
1838. The new assessment was made by Mr. W. H. Smith. The statistics of 
the present area show a total area of 98,305 acres, of which 14,845 acres are 
returned as barren and 365 are held free of revenue. The assessable area is 
distributed as follows :— 


Culturable. 

Cultivated. 

New fallow» i 

Old waste. 

Groves. 

Total. 

Irrigated. 

Dry. 

Total. 

Grand 

Total. 

Acres. 

467 

Acres. 

6,544 

Acres. 

294 

Acres. 

7,305 



Acres. 

75,790 

Acres. 

83,095 


These figures show a proportion of culturableland to the total area amounting to 
84 per cent., and of cultiva tion to culturable area of 91'2 per cent. Irrigation 
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reaches only by 59'2 per cent, of the cultivated area, apd the margin for 
increase of cultivation is only 8*8 per cent. The revenue assessed amounted 
to Rs. 1,74,070, and the cesses to Rs. 17,407. The new land-revenue falls at 
Rs. 2-4-9 on the cultivated acre, and gives an increase of 11 per cent, on the 
old assessment (Rs. 1,56,526). Irrigation has increased since last settlement 
by 30*3 per cent, and cultivation by 4*8 per cent. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Khair contained 124 inhabited 
villages, of which 21 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 

Popnl to. 53 p ac { between 200 and 500; 23 had between 500 and 

1,000 ; 19 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 2 had between 2,000 and 3,000, and 
one had between 3,000 and 5,000. The settlement records show that in 1874 
there were 144 rnah&ls or estates in the parganah and 125 villages with an average 
area of 786 acres; the largest having 3,948 acres, and the smallest having 109 acres. 
The total population in 1872 numbered 71,951 souls (33,320 females), giving 
467 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 66,890 Hin¬ 
dus, of whom 31,013 were females and 5,061 Musalmans, amongst whom 2,307 
were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, 
the census shows 16,016 Brahmans, of whom 7,409 were females ; 8,419 Raj¬ 
puts, including 3,798 females ; 2,889 Baniyas (1,301 females) : whilst the 
great mass of the population is included in “ the other oastes” of the census 
returns, wliioh show a total of 39,566 souls, of whom 18,505 are females. The 
principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (6,011), 
Saraswat (1,224), and Sanadk (309). The Rajputs are chiefly members of the 
CkauMn (1,575), Badgujar (224), Gaklot, Jadon (6,146), Jangkara (115), and 
Ratlior clans ; and the Baniyns are of the Agarwal (760), Dasa (1,279), Chau- 
saini, Makesri, Barahsaini, Guraku, and Rautgi subdivisions. Amongst,the 
other castes, those having more than one thousand members each are the Jut 
(8,510), Barhai, Hajjam, Kahar (2,215), Koli (1,735), Ohamar,(9,819), Khatik, 
Khakrob, and Gararia (1,583). Those having between 100 andl,000 members 
are the Soiifir, Mali, Bhat, Kalal, Kaclilii, Darzi, Jogi, Bairagi, Dhobi, Lobar, 
Ivumlmr, Akeriya (797), Orb, Banjara, Kayath, Bharbhunja, Dhuniya, and Telx. 
Musalmans are distributed amongst Shaikhs (100), Pathans (278), and those 
entered without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of age) 
266 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 2,602 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washerxnen, &c. ; 1,316 in commerce, in 
buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 12,355 in agricultural operations ; 2,772 in industrial 
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occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 8,914 persons returned as labour¬ 
ers and 656 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres¬ 
pective of age or sex, the same returns give 1,490 as landholders, 33,621 as 
cultivators, and 36,840 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,466 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 38,631 souls. 
At the last settlement in 1838 the parganah comprised 125 villages, with an area 
of 98,585 acres, and a land-revenue amounting to Rs. 1,57,082. In 1841-42 two 
villages were transferred to parganah Koil and one to Chandaus, and in 1851-52 
one village was transferred to Hasangarh. Between 1841 and 1852 six villages 
were received from Koil and one village from Tappal, leaving Khair, including 
taluka Somna, possessed of 124 inhabited villages. The parganah proper was 
formerly occupied and owned by Chauli&ns, but even at last settlement Jats and 
Jadons of the Somna family had each an equal share in the parganah, and there 
was a good sprinkling of Brahmans. Jats and Jadons have improved, whilst the 
Cbauh&ns are gradually losing the little that has remained to them. 

Khaib, a tahsil of the Aligarh district, comprises the parganas of Chan¬ 
daus, Tappal, and Khair. According to the settlement statistics in 1874 it com¬ 
prised a total area of 260,147 acres, of which 1,393 acres were held free of 
revenue and 36,304 acres were barren. The assessable area contained 222,450 
acres, of which 186,983 acres were cultivated (99,914 acres irrigated! and 35,467 
aeres were culturable. Of the latter 597 acres were under groves. The cultur- 
able area is 85 per cent, of the total area, and cultivation covers 84 per cent, 
of the culturable area, whilst irrigation reaches 53 per cent, of the cultivation. 
The proportion of manured land is, as in Atrauli, only 9 per cent. The old 
revenue amounted to Rs. 3,55,177, and the new revenue to Rs. 4,01,050,falling 
at Rs. 2-2-4 per acre on cultivation, and giving an increase of Rs. 12*9 per cent, 
over the former demand. The population in 1872 numbered 169,459 souls 
(78,731 females), giving 417 souls to tho square mile, distributed amongst 277 
inhabited villages. The census statistics show 556 blind persons, 60 lepers, 24 
deaf and dumb, 6 idiots, and 13 insane persons in the tahsil. 

The greatest length of tho tahsil, from east to west, is about 32 miles, and 
its greatest breadth is 22 miles, but its shape is irregular, and between these 
extreme distances its length and breadth varies greatly. According to the 
settlement records its total area is 260,159 acres, or 406*5 square miles. Khair 
the largest, and Chandaus the smallest of the parganahs within it, occupy the 
eastern and greater portion of the tahsil, and Tappal forms the western tract. 
The Karon Nadi runs through Chandaus and Khair, and is dry except during 
the rains. The general surface of the country is level and the character of it3 
soil uniform ; but three separate lines of b/ntr or sandhills running from north 
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to south at varying distances from each other, undulate through Chandaus and 
Khair. These and the khadir of the Jumna in Tappal form the only excep¬ 
tions to the uniformity of the tract. Taking the hangar portions of Tappal, 
the irrigating capabilities of all three parganahs are about equal and bear a 
fair proportion to the cultivated area. 

Khair is the largest tahsil in the district, though in population it is inferior to 
Koil. The proportion of the cultumble area to the total area is 85 per cent., 
and of the cultivated area to the culturablc area is 84 per cent., leaving only 16 
per cent, for the increase of cultivation. Khair in a great measure resembles 
Atrauli on the east. Both tahsils have a considerable amount of khadir land : 
iu both there is a large percentage of sandy soil, and water lies deep beneath the 
surface. As in Atrauli, we have first a khadir, then a large strip of high raised 
sandy soil parallel to the course of the rival’, then a level stretch of good loam, 
which however, in Khair, is interspersed with sandhills which mingle with 
those of Koil and lglAs on the east. On the whole, however, Khair possesses 
more natural advantages. The ridge of saud bordering the Jumna, from the 
nature of the sub-soil, permits of the construction of wells, whilst on the ridge 
along the Ganges well-irrigation can hardly be said to exist. The canal too 
has been introduced here and has extended its operations very much of late 
years. Again, cultivating communities of Jats and Chauhans are the rule, and 
the division of produce system of rent is seldom met with, “ alike the cause and 
sign of inferiority of produce.” The tahsil as a whole has improved very much 
between 1839 and 1868. During the year of re-measurement cotton and jodr 
covered thirty per cent, of the total cultivated area and two-thirds of the kharlf 
area alone, and on the other hand wheat covered exactly one-third of the rabi 
area, and barley and bejar only a little more. These facts show a more than 
average fertility in the soil. At the last settlement the tahsil consisted of 273 
villages, with an area of 249,442 acres, or 390 square miles, aud a land-revenue 
of Ks, 3,48,161. The present area has been given above. 

Koil, a parganah of the Aligarh district, is bounded on the north by parga¬ 
nahs Baranli and Morthal; on the south byHasangarli, Gorai, and Hilt liras; 
on the east by Atrauli and Akrabad, and on the west by Khair and Hasan- 
garh Khurja. According to the census of 1872 the pavganah had then a 
total area of 274 square miles and 100 acres, of which 186 square miles 
were under cultivation. The area assessed to Government revenue during 
the same year was 268 square miles, of which 182 square miles were culti¬ 
vated, 18 square miles were culturable, and 68 square miles were barren. 
The Koil tahsil lies almost in the centre of the district on the watershed 
between the great rivers. The level is therefore high and the soil of uniform 
character. Yast tracts of -tisar , commencing in a north-west direction, run in a 
more or less connected line almost parallel with the course of the canal. 
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Fiscal history, 


Bliur villages are found here aud there, hut they are few and far between, and 
mostly lie in the tract between the Khair and Iglas metalled roads. The soil 
for the most part is good loam, and the tract to the north-east, so backward 
at the past settlement, is now so improved by irrigation that little or no inferior¬ 
ity is apparent in it when compared with the remainder of the tahsiL 

The settlement of parganah Koil in 1838 was made by Mr. Thornton, and 
after his revision there were 2S8 villages, with an area 
of 145,232 acres and a revenue of Rs. 2,25,814. The 
former assessment was very unequal. There appears to have been, during the 
last century, a very general dispossession of the original proprietors, and a 
great number of estates, especially those lying closo to the city, fell into the 
hands of the Lodhas and other castes as managers. Many of the villages thus 
held were very heavily assessed at the previous settlements, whilst the kanunga 
families and others who possessed greater influence obtained easier terms. 
The consequence was that there was much poverty and distress in parts of it. 
Mr. Thornton reduced the former assessment by Rs. 3,718, and his rates fell at 
Rs. 2-4 per cultivated acre. Since then numerous changes have taken place 
in the boundaries of tbe parganah, and these are noted hereafter. Out of a 
total area of 175,274 acres at the present settlement, 41,377 acres were found to 
be barren and 5,5(57 acres were held free of revenue. In 1838, out of a total 
area of 162,603 acres, 35,301 acres were entered as barren and 4,120 as free 
of revenue. The distribution of the assessable area at both assessments was as 
follows:— 
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The culturable area is 73 per cent, of the total area and the percentage of 
cultivation to the culturable area is 90. The percentage of irrigated area to 
cultivation is 79, against 72 at the preceding settlement. Only nine per cent, 
of the culturable area is actually available for the extension of cultivation. 
The same excessive assessment seems in a great measure to have been conti¬ 
nued by Mr. Thornton, who took 70 per cent, of the assets, so that the increase 
in the new assessment has not been more than 15 per cent., giving a land- 
rcyenue of Rs. 281,600 and cesses Rs. 28,160. 
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The following statement shows the character of the transfers made during 
each decade of the expired settlement: — 
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The settlement of the city of Koil is noticed under the description of the 
city: and the history of the talukas of Aisa, Manchaura, Sakrdwdli, Sahibabad, 
and the grants held by the Derridon family, is given under the district notice. 
The alienations during the term of the past settlement in this parganah have 
been very numerous. In 234 out of 320 villages, an area of 118,650 acres, out 
of a total area of 164,776 acres, has been transferred: 42 per cent, of these 
have passed by private sale, 34 per cent, by mortgage, and 24 per cent, by or¬ 
der of the civil courts. It is unquestionable that the proximity of a large 
city brings about a rapid movement of property. The facilities for contracting 
loans are great and the money-lenders are ever accommodating, and in addition 
to these tire temptations to extravagance and luxury are also very great. 
Hence temporary mortgages often end in private sales, “ or the land is put up 
for sale in satisfaction of the decrees of a civil court, which is at the door of the 
usurious lender, and the accessibility of which encourages both fraudulent and 
frivolous claims.” The principal losers are Thdkurs, Sayyids, and Musalman 
Rajputs, and no matter how long the day may he delayed, the remainder of them 
must all go, sooner or later, to make room for the usurers, who are the only 
monied men left. Fifty-two per cent, of the estates in this parganah are held 
on. a zamiuddri tenure. In 1857 hereditary tenants paid on an average 
Its. 3-7-4 per acre for their cultivation: this rate increased in 1868 to 


Rs- 3-9-7 ; tenants-at-will, in 1857, paid Rs. 3-4-3, which increased by 17’5 
per cent., or to Rs. 3-13-5, in 1868. • In Koil only 267 biswas, with an area 
of 7,817 aeres, were farmed, and 50 biswa shares, with an area of 682 acres, 
.were sold for arrears of laud-revenue between 1838 and 1868. A few con¬ 
fiscations for rebellion took place after 1857. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Koil contained 269 inhabited 
Papulation, villages, of which 63 had less than 200 inhabitants; 109 

had between 200 and 500, 75 had between 500 and 1,000 ; 
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16 bad between 1,000 and 2,000, and three bad between 2,000 and 3,000. 
The towns containing more than 5,000 inhabitants were Aligarh or Koil, with 
58,539 ; Harduaganj, with 6,970 ; and Jaluii, with 7,480. The settlement records 
show altogether 274 villages, distributed amongst 321 mahals or estates. The 
average village area comin'ises 639 acres, the smallest containing only 96 
acres. The total population in 1872 numbered 3 94,160 souls (89,945 
females), giving 708 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there 
were 161,061 Hindus, of whom 74,009 were females; 33,061 Musahnfins, 
amongst whom 15,924 were females ; and 38 Christians. Distributing the 
Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 21,106 
Brahmans, of whom 9,578 were females ; 22,675 Rajputs, including 10,028 
females; 12,016 Baniyas (5,540 females); whilst the great mass of the population 
is included in “the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 
105,264 souls, of whom 48,863 are females. The principal Brahman subdivi¬ 
sions found in this parganah are the Gaur (1,690), Saraswat (2,078), Sanhdh 
(1,338), Hanaujiya, and Gujrati. The Bajputs chiefly belong to the Gahlot 
(115), CbaulAn (2,297 ), Badgiijar (588), J&don (15,330), Jangli&rn (2,332), 
Tomar, Pundir, Solankhi, Bathor, Pan war, Jaiswar, Bli&l and Baehhal clans. 
The Baniyas are of the Agarwal (2,867), Chausaini (686), Dasa (841), 
Mahesri (1,119), B&rahsaini (5,125), Khandelwal, Gurika, Saraugi, and Lobiya 
subdivisions. Amongst the other castes the following have more than 1,000 
members each ;—J&t (3,676), Sonar (1,407), Barhai (4,368), Hajj&m (3,521), 
Mali (2,296), Kaclihi (1,444), Ahtr (1,997), Darzi, K ah fir (3,506), Dhobi, Koli 
(6,613), Chanuir (31,697), Ehatik, Kh&krob (4,535), Kumhar (2,090), Gara- 
riya (6,021), Kayath (3,386), Lodha (9,615), and Dhuna. The following have 
less than 1,000 and more than one 100 members each:—Baj, Bhat, Kal&l, 
Gosh&in, Joshi, Jogi, Bairagi, Lohar, Aheriya (790), Orb, Bharbhunja, Teli, 
Kan jar, Chhipi, and Riwari. Musalm&ns are distributed amongst Shaikhs 
(4,496), Sayyids (1,967), Mugbals (403), and Pathans (4,373). The remainder 
are entered without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872, From these it appears that of the male 
Occupations. adult population (not less than fifteen years of age) 1,045 

are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like; 12,585 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
Carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 4,534 in commerce, in buying, 
Selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 21,321 in agricultural operations ; 11,424 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 13,719 persons returned as labourers and 
1,397 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective 
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of age or sex, the same returns give 7,374 as landholders, 55,880 as cultiva¬ 
tors, and 130,006 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 5,725 males 
as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 104,215 
souls. 

Numerous changes have taken place in the limits of the parganah since 
the settlement in 1838. The changes up to 1870 are shown in the following 
table: — 
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Korx, a tahsil of the Aligarh district, comprises the parganahs of Koil, 
Morthal, and Barauli. The total area according to the settlement records of 
1874 amounts to 227,897 acres, of which 5,575 acres are held free of revenue 
aud 53,088 acres are barren. The assessable area amounts to 169,234 acres, of 
which 17,378 acres are culturable and 151,856 acres are cultivated. Of the 
culturable area, 1,533 acres are new fallow, 14,63-1 acres are old waste, and 1,111 
acres are under groves. Of the cultivated area, 119,070 acres are irrigated. 
The new assessments amounted to Rs. 3,60,569, and the cesses to Rs. 36,055, or 
a total of Rs. 3,96,624. The new land-revenue gave an increase of 19 per cent, 
over the current revenue, and falls at Rs. 2-5-11 per cultivated acre. In 1872 
the population numbered 230,669 souls (106,842 females), giving 648 souls to 
the square mile, distributed amongst 350 inhabited villages. The same statis¬ 
tics show 571 persons blind, 45 lepers, 23 deaf and dumb, 19 idiots, and 20 
insane persons in the tahsil. 

This tahsil is an old one. 1 It was known as the Hazur tahsil up to 1840, 
when the name was changed to the Koil tahsil. It is divided into two unequal 
parts by the Grand Trunk Road running from the south-east corner in a north¬ 
westerly direction, and into two still more unequal portions by the Ganges Canal. 
Property is considerably subdivided throughout the tahsil: 55 per cent, of the 


1 See Key. Rep., V., 59, 
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estates are held in zamindari tenure, 15*5 per cent, in perfect pattidari, and the 
remainder are bhayaohara. Only 18 per cent, of the lanl-revenne is paid by 
proprietors who own more than one village, 25'5 per cent, by villages owned 
by less than six sharers, and 56’5 per ceat. by proprietary communities. Twenty- 
three per cent., or nearly a quarter of the cultivated area, is recorded as the seer of 
proprietors. Hereditary tenants cultivate 28 per cent, of the cultivated area, or 
36 per cent, of the tenants’ land, and hold 42,111 aeres : tenants-at-will 
occupy 74,240 acres,or 49 per cent, of the cultivated area, and 64 per cent, of the 
tenants’ land. The holdings of hereditary tenants average 8'7 acres each, and 
of tenauts-at-will 11 acres; and all tenants together, 10 acres, or 17*5 pukka 
bi'ghas, which are equivalent to 53 kuchha biglias. The average rental per aero 
paid by hereditary tenants is Rs. 3-8-11, and by tenants-at-will Rs, 3-13-8, 
giving a general rate of Rs. 3-12-0 per acre. The papers of the revision of 1857 
show a rate for hereditary tenants of Rs. 3-6-3 per acre, and a rate for tenants- 
at-will of Rs. 3-1-10, giving a general rate of Rs. 3-2-8 per acre, which shows a 
rise, during the last decade, of 4*9 per cent, in the rents paid by hereditary 
tenants, of 22'37 per cent, in the rents paid by tenants-at-will, and a general 
rise of 18 - 4 per cent. The greatest rise has been in Mirthal, which, owing to 
the influence of the canal, has increased its competition rate 43 - 8 per cent. In 
Baraiili the increase has been 37‘2 per cent., and in Koil only 17m per cent. 
In 1857 the holdings of hereditary tenants had an average area of 12 aores, 
and by 1868 this had dwindled down to 8 aores: the holdings of tenauts-at-will 
have remained the same, or 11 acres. But though the area held by eaoh here¬ 
ditary tenant has diminished, the total area held by that class of tenant has 
increased. In 1857 they held only 20,877 acres, and in 1868 their total hold¬ 
ings covered 42,411 acres, or more than double the amount of land formerly 
cultivated by them, and at a rate 8 per cent, below that paid by other cultiva¬ 
tors. Here there were no powerful talukad^rs, as in Atrauli, to contest and 
practically prohibit the growth of occupancy rights, and the result is that the 
old cultivators have more than held their own. The old tenants probably held 
better land, and so paid a higher rate in 1857, but with the introduction of the 
canal into the poorer lands held by the tenants-at-will, the landholders have been 
able to increase the rates paid by the latter class of tenants, and to extract from 
them a much larger proportional share of the benefits derived from irrigation 
than they can from their old tenants. Seventy-eight per cent, of the cultivated 
area at assessment was irrigated, and of this, 80,424 acres, or 66 per cent, of the 
total irrigation, was from wells. 10 - 5 per cent, of the area is unirrigated sand, and 
rabi crops occupy 52 per cent, of the total cultivation; khaAf crops 47 per cent.; 
and miscellaneous crops, such as tobacco and the like, one per cent. In the 
rabi, wheat takes up 25 per cent, of the total area, barley 11 per cent., hejar 8 
- per cent., and gram 7 per cent. In the khan/, cotton covers 14 per cent, of the 
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area, jour occupies IS per cent, bdjra 6 per cent., and indigo 4 per cent. Two 
per cent, of the area leased to tenants in Ivoil and 7 per cent, in the remain¬ 
der of the tahsfl was paid for in kind, but only in the worst villages, where 
poor sandy soil prevails. The entire increase in cultivation between 1838 and 
1868 amounts to only 5 5 per cent., but a very appreciable portion of the 
cultivated and oulturable area has been taken up for the purposes of the canal, 
railway and roads. Twenty-six per cent, of the total area is unassessable, 9 
per cent, comprises oulturable waste, and one per cent, is under groves. The 
proportion of cultivation to the culturable area is 90 per cent., and of oulturable 
land to the total area is 74 per cent. 

Mahtt, a town in parganah Hathras of the Aligarh district, is distant 12 
miles from Hathras and 20 miles from Aligarh. In 1865 there were 1,473 
inhabitants, and in 1872 there were 1,515. 

Mandea'k, a village in parganah Koil of the Aligarh district, is distant 
7 miles from Koil on the Agra road. The population in 1865 numbered 1,496_ 
and in 1872 there were 1,687 inhabitants. The Mandrak indigo factory was the 
scene of the spirited defence made by Mr. Watson and eleven Europeans 
against 1,000 Musalman rebels on the 1st of July, 1857, and which has 
been noticed in the district history. The Chaukiddri Act (XX. of 1856) is in 
force in Mandrdk, and in 1873 supported a village police numbering four men 
of all grades, at an annual cost of Rs. 216. The number of the houses in the 
town in 1872-73 was 340, and of these 240 were assessed with a house-tax 
averaging Re. 1-1-10 per house and Re. 0-2-7 per head of the population per 
annum. The income for the samo year was Rs. 330, including a balance of 
Rs. 62 from the previous year, and the expenditure was Rs. 296. 

Mendu, a town in parganah Hathras of the Aligarh district, is distant 4 
miles from Hathras and 17 miles from Aligarh. The population in 1865 was 
4,194, and in 1872 there were 4,262 inhabitant^. Mendu gave its name to a 
taluka, an account of which is given in the district notice. The Chaukiddri 
Act (XX. of 1856) is in force in Mendu, and in 1873 supported a village police 
numbering nine men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 528. The number 
of the houses iu the town in 1872-73 was 929, and of these 875 were assessed 
with a house-tax averaging Re. 0-15-7 per house and Re. 0-2-11 per head of 
the population per annum. The income for the same year was Es. 1,010, 
including abalauee of Rs. 158 from the previous year, and the expenditure was 
Rs. 870. 

Mitat, a town in parganah Hathras of the Aligarh district, is distant 5 
miles from Hathras and 26 miles from Aligarh. In 1865 there were 1)533 
inhabitants, and in 1872 there were 1,619. 

Morthal, a small parganah in talisil Roil of the Aligarh district, is 
bounded on the north by parganah Pahasu of the Bulandshahr district : on the 
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south by Koil; on the east by Atrauli; and on the west by Koil. By the census 
return of 1872 the parganah had then a total area of 82 square miles and 8 
acres, of which 55 square miles and 8 acres were under cultivation. The area 
assessed to Government revenue during the same year was 82 square miles, 
of which 55 square miles were cultivated, 8 square miles were culturable, and 
19 square miles were barren. 

The physical features of the parganah so resemble that of Koil that it is 
needless to repeat them here. It originally formed part of the Atrauli tahail, 
but since 1852 has been included in Koil. The zammdfcrs are chiefly Chau- 
han Rajputs. Mr. Thornton, writing in 1838, says:—“Therehave beenmoro 
sales by auction, and there is generally more pecuniary .distress in this talnka 
than in any other tract of land which I know of equal size, when the revenue 
has been on. the whole so moderate. The zatnindars have possessed great faci¬ 
lities for borrowing money, in consequence of there being a large mart in the 
neighbourhood, named Harduaganj. The Baniyas who reside in that town 
generally exact bachri engagements in return, and this is a system which, 
sooner or later, is sure to ruin the borrowing party. Besides the above disad¬ 
vantages, the soil of this taluka is for the most part of a decidedly inferior kind. 
The system of cultivation is almost entirely batdi, or by division of crops. The 
proportion of irrigation is 57 per cent., of which 5£ per cent, is furnished by 
the K&li Nadi and by tanks or jhils, and is of less value than that whioh is 
afforded by wells. Under these circumstances, the new revenue, although 
higher by Rs. 104 than the old, falls only at Re. l-13-6£ per cultivated acre.” 

The new assessment was made by Mr. W. H. Smith: the statistics of area 
are as follow :— 
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Here the proportion of the cultivated to the culturable area is 87 per cent., 
whilst the proportion of culturable soil to the total area is 82 per cent. 
Irrigation covers 82 per cent, of the cultivated area, showing an increase of 62 per 
cent. The new assessment was made at Rs. 58,379, and the cesses stand at 
Rs. 5,836. The increase in the land-revenue over the old settlement amounts 
to 36 per cent. The changes that have occurred in Morthal from 1839 to 1S68 
affect 46 out of 64 villages; and 24,072 acres out of a total of 35,091 acres 
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were transferred, forming 72 per cent, of the entire area. Nearly all this, as 
noted above, formerly belonged to the Chauh&ns. The following table shows 
these changes more clearly :— 
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On the whole the Oliauhaiis have retained but few of their old possessions, 
and these few are slowly but surely passing out of their bands. High prices 
and enhanced rents have not changed the characteristics of the clan in this dis¬ 
trict, and debt, idleness and extravagance, are still producing their natural 
results. One thing may he noticed here, and that is the gradual rise in the value 
of land. The average price per acre, though weighted by the sales of land 
under decrees of the civil courts, which are so low owing to incumbrances, still 
show a deoitled rise in each decade of the past settlement, and the tendency is 
still towards a rise. At no time was there any difficulty found in paying the 
late assessment, which was framed at 70 per cent, of the assets then existing, 
and the present light assessment should, therefore, be easily paid. Only 2 5 
shares, amounting to 219 acres, were fanned for arrears of revenue between 
1838 and 1868; 51 per cent, of the estates in this parganah are held on a zamin- 
d&ri tenure. Tn 1857 hereditary tenants paid on an average Rs. 3-7-0 per acre 
on their cultivation; this had increased in 1868 to Rs. 3-9-2 ; tenants-at-will in 
1857 paid Rs. 2-10-10 per acre, and this increased in 1868 by 42‘8 per 
cent., or to Rs. 3-13-2 per acre. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Morthal contained 57 inhabited 
Population. villages, of which 16 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 

25 had between 200 and 500 ; 11 had between 500 and 
1 ,000; four had beetween 1,000 and 2,000 ; and one had between 2,000 and 
3,000. The settlement records show altogether 54 villages, distributed amongst 
66 mahals or estates. 
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Tile total population in 1872 numbered 26,857 souls (12,342 females), 
giving 445 to the square mile. Classified aocording to religion, there 
were 25,153 Hindus, of whom 11,582 were females; and 1,704 Musalmdns, 
amongst whom 760 were females. Distributing the Hindi) population amongst 
the four great classes, the census shows 3,406 Brahmans, of whom 1,583 
were females; 2,945 Raj pints, including 1,284 females ; 960 Baniyas (450 
females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is included in <£ the other 
castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 18,842 souls, of whom 
9,265 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this par- 
ganah are' the Gaur (372) and Saraswat. The Rajputs chiefly belong to the 
Ohauhan (1,964), Gahlot, Badgujar, Jadon (586), Janghard and Bais clans, 
and the Baniyas to the Aganvdl, Dasa, Mahesri, and B&rahsaini subdivisions. 
Amongst the other castes, those which have more than 1,000 members 
each are the Jdt (1,001), Chamar (5,756), Garariya (1,327), and Lodha (2,860) 
castes. 

The following castes have less than 1,000 and more than 100 members :— 
Barhai, Hajjam, Kalal, Ahir, Kachhi, Davzi, Kaliar, Dhobi, Lohar, Koli, 
Khatik, Kbakrob, Kumhar, and Kdyath. The Musalmdns comprise Shaikhs 
(133), Pathdns (144), and a number unspecified. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
Occupations. male adult populatiou (not loss than fifteen years of age) 

40 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 968 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.;276 in commerce, in baying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, ani¬ 
mals, or goods ; 4,728 in agricultural operations ; 637 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 2,050 persons returned as labourers and 
89 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of 
age or sex, the same returns give 715 as landholders, 12,527 as cultivators, 
and 13,615 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 191 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 14,515 
souls. 

Morthal and Barauli are mere talukas, and are practically looked upon as 
one parganah in the revenue records. Both of them originally formed part 
of Parganah Koil, and during the last century became detached as separate 
talukas. Morthal belonged almost entirely to a Chauh&n colony, and now, 
though a few villages, belong to B&kir Ali Khun of Pindr&wal, and a few to 
Mahajans, the parganah may be said to he divided between the old Chau]An 
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proprietors and llio Musalman Badgujar Mali mud Ali Klmn of Cliataii. The 
following changes took place since 1838 :— 
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MursAn, a town in parganah Murtdn and talcs il PM tliras of the Aligarh 
district, lies 24 miles from Aligarh and 7 miles from Hathras, on the Muttra 
road. The population in 1853 was 6,568, and iu 1865 was 5,572. In 1872 
there were 5,998 inhabitants, of whom 5,009 were Hindus (2,223 females) and 
989 were Musalmans (442 females). The town site occupies an area of G9 
square acres, giving 87 souls to the acre. The town is separated from the 
Muttra road by an excavation, to the east and westof which run the roads from 
Aligarh by Igl&s, and that, from the fort to the main road. The latter forms the 
principal street and bnzarway, and shortly after it enters the town it branches 
into two near the ganj and joins thelglas road. It is raised and drained at the 
sides, hut all the other ways are low, unmetalled, and ill-kept. There are but 30 or 
40 brick-built houses, and these belong to grain-merchants. Mursfm is essenti¬ 
ally an agricultural town, and there is hardly any trade, except in country pro¬ 
duce which eventually finds its way to H&thras. The well-water is good and lies 
at about 30 feet from the surface. There are two schools here, a police-station, 
and a post-office. On the whole the place appears to he neglected, and neither 
the Raja nor any one else takes much interest in its improvement. The Raja 
employs two native physicians to attend the people in the town, but beyond 
this nothing has been done for it. There is a sarai for travellers and an 
encamping-ground for carts near the high road. The Cbaukiddri Act (XX. of 
1856) is in force in Mtirsan, and in 1873 supported a village police numbering 
13 men of all grades, at an annual cost of Rs. 744. The number of the houses 
in the town in 1872-73 was 1,282, and of these 1,081 were assessed with a 
house-tax averaging Re. 1-1-10 per house and Re. 0-3-2 per head of the popu¬ 
lation per annum. The income for the same year was Rs. 1,275, including 
a balance of Us. 69 from the previous year ; and the expenditure was Rs. 1,171. 

The history o( Mur sun is that of the Jat Rajas of the place, and this has 
History already been given in the district notice. Baja Tikam 

Singh, C.S.I., the present representative, is an Honorary 
Magistrate. On the capture of Daya Ram’s fort of Hathras in 1817, the Mur- 
sdn Raja, Bhagwant Singh, surrendered his fort, of which the bastions and 
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walls wore dismantled by the British forces. The fort is now in ruins, and is 
occupied by the followers of the Baja and the house of the Baja ; but the latter 
chiefly resides in another house at some distance from the fort. 

Mursa'n, a parganah in tahsil Hath res of the Aligarh district, is bounded 
on the north by Hasangarh ; on the west and south by the Muttra district; and 
on the east by Hathras. The census statistics of 1872 show a total area of 
73 square miles and 79 acres, of which G6 square miles were under cultivation. 
The area assessed to Government revenue during the same year was 67 square 
miles, of which 61 square miles were cultivated, one square mile was culturable, 
and five square miles were barren. 

This parganah is a continuation of tahsil Iglfis, and is marked by similar 
physical characteristics, film Karon Nadi runs down its centre, with a kbfidir 
of good quality and tolerably fertile. As in Jglas, however, parallel lines of 
sandy soil run within a short distance of each side, limited in extent on the west, 
and broader and more irregular on the east. These are well-defined tracts and of 
far greater extent and poorer capability than those in Hathras. There are no jhlls 
in the parganah larger than ponds, anil no stream other than the K&ron. This 
absence of rivers and tanks is however made up for by the great facilities 
afforded lor well- irrigation. Water is found at a depth of 25 to 80 feet from the 
surface, fed by inexhaustible springs and the subsoil is good. 

The fiscal history of the parganah is given under the Mursfin family in 
the notice of the Aligarh district. The villages of 
1 ‘ ^ tl r -'- this parganah were divided by Mr. Thornton in 1834 

into eaminddri, mukadami, and talukaddri. The first comprised those villages 
in which the Baja of Mursan was found to have proprietary rights; the second, 
those settled with the village communities; and the third, those settled with the 
Baja on the refusal of the village communities to accept the engagements for 
the land-revenue. Up to Mr. Thornton's revision the total amount of revenue 
due from the parganah had been paid through the Baja, and the sum realis¬ 
able by him in the previous settlement was Bs. 2,05,414, of which the Govern¬ 
ment land-revenue was Bs. 1,74,602. Mr. Thornton reduced the demand by 
13 per cent., or to Bs. 1,52,053, of which the Baja paid Bs. 60,102 for the vil¬ 
lages settled with him, aud Bs. 91,951 for the mukadami villages, which paid 
to the Baja Bs. 118,624. The incidence of the revenue was Bs. 2-9-6 per culti¬ 
vated acre. This settlement framed on the heavy assessments that had 
been exacted by the former talukadars, worked very badly; and though 
remissions and revisions were made, 7,269 acres, or 17*G7 per cent, of the entire 
area, wore farmed, and 2,037 acres, or 4-95 per cent, of the area, were sold for 
arrears of revenue during the currency of Mr. Thornton’s settlement. In 
addition to this, 38,867 acres, or 94-52per cent., changed hands by private sale, 
mortgage or forced sale. A t the conclusion of the present settlement operations 
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ia 1872, only 16,052 acres, or 30 per cent, of tlie total area, remained to 
the old proprietors, whilst 19,943 acres, or 484 per cent., had been permanently- 
transferred to others, and the remainder had been mortgaged. Jats, Brahmans, 
Gahlots, and Musahnaus have been the principal losers and money-lenders 
the gainers. 

The following statement shows the lo3s to each caste :— 
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Between 1838 and 1869 the parganah has been reduced by the transfer of 
6(3 villages to other parganahs. Originally the parganah was formed on purely 
historical considerations, and the recent changes have been made to form a 
compact area for administrative purposes; any minute comparison therefore 
with previous areas is out of the question. 

The new assessment of the land-revenue hasbeehmade by Mr. W. H. Smith. 
The statistics of area show a total area of 46,607 acres, of which 2,514 acres 
are returned as barren, and 3,536 acres are held free of revenue. The distribu¬ 
tion of the assessable area is as follows :— 
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The proportion of culturable land to the total area is 87 per cent. ; and here 
also cultivation is very high, being 96 per cent, of the culturable area. Irriga¬ 
tion, too, reaches 92 per cent, of the entire cultivated area, and only four per 
cent, of the culturable area, including land under groves, has not yet been 
brought under the plough. Cultivation has increased by 9‘18 per cent., and 
irrigation by 9‘8 per cent, since last settlement. The new assessment amounts 
to ^Bs. 1,06,890-8-0, and the cesses to Us. 10,869. Jlursan is undoubtedly 
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inferior to Hathras in its soil: it contains 6 per cent, of dry Ihur, and a large 
proportion of the irrigated area is of the same character. The old land-revenue 
at the commencement of the past settlement stood at Rs. 95,209, which rose to 
Bs. 95,848 when the new settlement commenced. The increase shown at the new 
assessment amounts to 11 per cent. Out of 143 mahals or estates in 1872, nine 
were held free of revenue, 76 were zamindari, and 58 were bb&yachira. 1 59'6 
per cent, of the total area is held by numerous sharers, 7 per cent, by a few, and 
the remainder almost entirely by the Baja of Mursan. The kharf occupies 55 
per cent, of the cultivated area, and in it cotton covers 13’5 per cent, of the total 
cultivated area, joar 2T5 per cent., and Idjra 7*5 per cent. Amongst the rail 
crops, wheat occupies 14 per cent, of the entire cultivation, barley 15 per cent., 
and bajra 9 per cent. 703 holdings are in the possession of cultivating proprie¬ 
tors as seer, 1,071 holdings are hold by hereditary cultivators, and 2,130 holdings 
by tenants-at-will, or 18 - 6 per cent., 30'5 per cent., and 50’9 per cent, 
respectively of the total cultivated area. The area of each proprietary holding 
averages 10‘6 acres. Thus, tenants who were formerly for the most part 
proprietors occupy 8T4 per cent, of the cultivated area, and the landowners are 
nearly all absentees. The average rental is Es. 4-15-0 per acre; hereditary 
tenants pay, on an average, Es. 4-13-4 per acre, whilst tenants-at-will pay 
Es. 5-0-2 per acre. Though inferior to Hdthras, the general rent-rate in this 
parganah is slightly in excess. In Mursan 7,515 cultivated acres are recorded 
as seer, 12,302 acres as held by hereditary tenants, and 20,526 acres as held by 
tenants-at-will. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Mursan contained 129 inha¬ 
bited villages, of which 51 had less than 200 inhabit- 
Populaiion. ants, 53 had between 200 and 500, 19 had between 

500 and 1,000, and 5 had between 1,000 and 2,000. The only town con¬ 
taining more than 5,000 inhabitants is Mursdn itself. The settlement records 
show that there were 142 villages in the parganah in 1872, distributed amongst 
143 mahdls or estates. The average area of each village was 328 acres. The 
total population in 1872 numbered 47,496 souls (21,876 females), giving 651 to 
the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 44,049 Hindus, 
of whom 20,269 were females; 3,447 Musalmdns, amongst whom 1,607 were 
females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the 
census shows 9,908 Brahmans, of whom 4,572 were females ; 973 Rajputs, 
including 444 females; 1,775 Baniyas (824 females); whilst the great mass of the 
population is included in “ the other castes ” of the census returns, which show 
a total of 31,393 souls, of whom 14,429 are females. The principal Brahman 
subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (558), Sanddh (1,136), and 

, i For further details as to the fiscal history of this parganah, sec Sett. Rep. 1,247, and Rev., 
Eep. II., N. 5., 49. 
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Savaswat (54). Rajputs belong to the Gahlot, (566), Chauhftn, and Badgujar 
clans, and the Baniyas to the Agarvval (1,104), Mahesri (241), Bdrahsaini (112), 
Rasa, and Chausaini subdivisions. The following, amongst the other castes, 
have more than 1,000 members each:—Jat (8,849), Barhai, Hajjam, Koli 
(2,031), and Chamar (18,625;. The following have less than 1,000, but 
more than 100 members each:- Sonar, Bh&t, Kalal, Ahir, Kachhi, Darzi, 
Jogi, Kahtir, Bairfigi, Dhobi, Khatilc, IQmkrob, Ivumliar, Garariya, Aheriya, 
Kayatli, and Mallah, The Musahndns are distributed amongst Shaikhs (803), 
Sayyids (101), and Pathans (460) ; the remainder of the Muhammadan popu¬ 
lation is entered without distillation. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the census 
of 1872. From these it appears that of the male adult 
Occupations. population (not less than fifteen years of age) 205 are 

employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like; 2,090 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &e.; 1,031 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 6,560 in agricultural operations ; 2,324 in industrial occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, 
and animal. There were 3,585 persons returned as labourers aud 419 as of no 
specified occupation. Talcing the total population, irrespective of age or sex, 
the same returns give 954 as landholders, 17,425 as cultivators, and 29,117 as 
engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational statis¬ 
tics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 935 males as able to read and write 
out of a total male population numbering 25,620 souls. Mursan originally 
formed a portion of parganahs Jalesar and Koil. In 1838 it contained 208 
villages, with a cultivated area amounting to 58,621 acres and a land-revenue 
of Rs. 1,52,053. Between 1839 and 1868, 17 villages were received from 
Hsithras, and 33 villages were transferred to parganah Mahaban of tho Muttra 
district, 44 villages to Haihras, and 6 to Iglas. 

Pilkhana, a town in parganah Akrabad of the Aligarh district, is distant 
11 miles from Aligarh and 12 miles from Sikandra. In 1865 there were 3,809 
inhabitants, and in 1872 there were 4,500. The town is a very old one, and 
gave its name to a taluka which was farmed to Daya R6m at the commence¬ 
ment of the British rule. In 1817 the taluka was broken up, and the villages 
were settled with the original proprietors. The Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) 
is in force in Pilkhana, and in 1873 supported a village police numbering 9 
men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 528. The number of the bouses 
in the town in 1872-73 was 798 ; and of these 750 were assessed with 
a house-tax averaging Re. 1-4-4 per house and Re. 0-3-5 per head of the 
population per annum. The inoome for the same year was Rs. 1,043, 
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including a balance of Ra. 88 from the previous year, and the expenditure was 
Rs. 894. 

PisXwa, a village of pavganah Chandaus in the Aligarh district, is distant 28 
miles from Aligarh and 6 miles from Chandaus, The population in 1805 num¬ 
bered 2,426 souls, and in 1872 there wore 2,668 inhabitants. Pisdwa gives its 
name to a taluka held by J&ts, an account of whom is given under the district 
notice. In the neighbourhood there is the only jungle deserving the name in 
the district. 

Purdilnagar, a town in parganah and tahsili Sikandra of the Aligarh 
district, is 26 miles from Aligarh and 2 miles from Sikandra Rao. The popula¬ 
tion in 1865 was 3,967, and in 1872 was 4,123. There is a police-station and 
a post-office. The Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force in Purdilnagar, 
and in 1873 supported a village police numbering 11 men of all grades, at an 
annual cost of Ra. 636. The number of the houses in the town in 1872-73 
was 873 ; and of these, 811 were assessed with a house-tax averaging Re. 1-2-9 
per house and Re. 0-3-9 per head of the population per annum. The income 
for the same year was Rs. 1,028, including a balance of Rs. 79 from tbe previ¬ 
ous year; and the expenditure was Rs. 915. The Ganges Canal passes close to 
the town which is named after Nawab Purdil Khan of Sikandra Rno. 

SalTMPTJr, a village in parganah and talisll Hathras, is distant J1 miles 
from H&thras and 20 miles from Aligarh. The population in 1865 was 1,285, 
and in 1872 was 1,356. There is a police-station here. Salimpur lies on tbo 
route between H&thras and Budaun, distant lOf miles from Hathras and 10£ 
miles from Sikandra Rao, the next stage. The road throughout is metalled and 
bridged, and the country opeu and well cultivate!. From Hathras, Sokhndr is 
passed at two miles, the railway at six, and Kailora at 7£ miles. To Sikandra 
Rao, the Ganges Canal is crossed by a bridge at 6 and 104 miles. Salimpur 
is a mere village, and supplies can only be had after due notice. Water is, 
however, plentiful. 

SAsni, a town in parganah and talisil Huthras in the Aligarh district, is 
distant 14 miles from Aligarh on the Agra road, and 7 miles from Hathras. 
The population in 1853 numbered 5,484 souls, in 1865 there were 4,994 inha¬ 
bitants, and in 1872 there were 4,208. The town is steadily declining in' 
importance. There is a police-station and a district post-office here. S&sni 
lies on the route from Agra to Aligarh, 8f miles from Hathras and Uj 
miles from Aligarh. The encamping-ground for troops is to the west of 
the town. The road all through is metalled and bridged, and supplies and 
water are abundant. From Hathras you pass tbe Muttra road (Muttra dis¬ 
tant 22 miles) at If, Roliari at 4f, and Barsa at 7 miles. To Aligarh, pass 
Susahat at 4 miles, Maudrak at 6f, ParhAwali at 10, road to Muttra at 12, and 
join the Grand Trunk Road at 124 miles, after which pass to the east of the 
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town of Koil, to the encamping-ground. The tort, of which the remains exist, 
was built by the Jut Raja Pimp Singh of the Mursan family. Tradition makes 
him out to have been a person of a very arbitrary disposition. It is said that 
he was specially proud of his palace garden ; and once, when one of his young 
sons had broken a twig or a leaf from some favourite tree the Raja ordered 
the lad’s arm to be cut off. The Raja’s followers however interceded, and the 
youth was punished by being force 1 to go about for several days with his sleeves 
cut short and his arms bare. On another occasion the Raja saw a peasant 
woman on tho road break off the leaf of an overhanging tree to cover the 
mouth of a pot of gin she was carrying ; whereupon he made her empty the 
whole pot over the tree, “ to heal,” as he said, “ the wound she had inflicted.” 

Sasni, Akrabad, Jalali, and Sikandra Rao, at the beginning of this century, 
were included iti the dominions of the Nawab Wazir of Oudh. They were 
ceded by treaty in 1802. Raja Bhagvvant Singh then held Sasni and Bijaigarh, 
and Thakur Harkishan held Kacliaura in Sikandra. The then Lieutenant- 
Governor (Hon’ble Gerald Wellesley) forbade these chiefs to collect transit duties, 
and offered them a nankdr allowance as compensation. They disobeyed, and 
a force was sent to reduce them. Thereupon the Sasni chief offered to surrender, 
but secretly made preparations to destroy by treachery the small force (com¬ 
manded by Colonel Elam) which was sent to occupy the fort. General St. 
John was then sent against Sasni with a strong force in the winter of 1802, 
but the place held out until some time in 1803, when it was taken by Lord Lake 
in person, not without considerable loss. At Sasni are the remains of the monu¬ 
ments erected in memory of Lieutenant Blair and other officers who were killed 
in the attack on that fort. A great portion of the materials of the fort was 
used in the building of the Sasni indigo factories in 1806. 

The Chaukidnri Act (XX. of 1856) is in force in Pasni, and in 1873 support¬ 
ed a village police numbering 13 men of all grades at an annual cost of 
Rs. 720. The number of houses in the town in 1872-73 was 1,265, and of these 
1,126 were assessed with a house-tax averaging Re. 0-15-10 per house and 
Re. 0-3-9 per head of the population per annum. The income for the same 
year was Rs. 1,166, including a balance of Rs. 48 from the previous year, and 
the expenditure was Rs. 1,047. 

Sikahdba Ra.O, a town in the parganah of -the same name in the Aligarh 
„ . district, is situated on the Cawnpore road, 23 miles 

south-east-by-east of Koil. The population in 1847 
numbered 7,195, in 1853 it was 12,873, and in 1865 there were 12,451 inhabit¬ 
ants. The site of the town has an area of 140 square acres, giving 96 souls to 
the acre. According to the census of 1872 there were 12,642 inhabitants, of 
whom 7,598 were Hindus (3,401 females) and 5,044 were Musalmaus (2,573 
females). Distributing the population amongst the rural and urban classes, the 
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returns'show 321 landholders, 1,499 cultivators, and 10,822 persona pursuing 
occupations unconnected witli agriculture. The number of enclosures in 1872 
was 1,516, of which 679 were occupied by Musalmans. The number of houses 
during the same year was 2,556, of which 493 were built with skilled labour, 
and of these 197 were occupied by Musalmans. Of the 2,063 mud huts in tire 
town, 815 were owned by Musalmans. Taking the male adult population, 
4,084 (uot less than fifteen years of age), we find the following occupations 
pursued by more than fifty males Barbers, 61; beggars, 51; butchers, 143 ; 
cultivators, 539 ; inn-keepers, 57 ; labourers, 647 ; landowners, 113 ; letters of 
vehicles, 181; merchants, 77 ; oil-makers, 61; servants, 962; shop-keepers, 317; 
sweepers, 103 ; water-carriers, 213; weavers 213. 

Sikandra Rao is rather a squalid, poor looking town, badly situated in low 
ground, the drainage of which is both difficult and 
inefficient. To the north there is a high portion, but 
the south is very low, and on the east there is a great jhil about 600 yards long 
and 500 yards wide in the cold-weather. In the rains this lake extends fully four 
miles, and forms one of the sources of the Isan Nadi. It has a considerablo 
depth and abounds with fish. Two ways connect the town with the Grand 
Trunk Road, one of which, to the north, leads to the tahslii, and the other, to the 
south, forms the bazanvay and the entrance to the business portion of the 
town. Both are metalled, but are very winding. There are many ruinous houses 
in tbe town, expecially in the Pathan quarter, but many new houses are also 
springing up, especially those belonging to the money-lendmg classes. The Gan¬ 
ges Canal passes the town about 1 £ miles to the west, and has resulted in a 
greater accumulation of water than ever around the town. The water in the 
wells is, as a rule, brackish, but in a few wells it is fairly sweet. Since the canal 
was opened the water level has risen by about twelve feet. Never prevails, and 
many die of it every year. Out of a total number of deaths from all causes 
in 1871, amounting to 287, or 23’08 per thousand of the population, 247 were 
set down to fever alone. The greater portion of the town lands are also irrigated 
from the canal, aud in the rains the low portion of the site is so subject to flood¬ 
ing that the Grand Trunk Road is the only way always free from water in the 
neighbourhood. There is a tahsili, police-station, post-office, school, and dis¬ 
pensary here. The tahsili is an enclosed building in the upper portion of the town 
with the usual public offices. The school and dispensary are poor places. Thor® 
are four sarais—one inside the town and three on the Grand Trank Road. 

Sikandra Rao lies on the route from Hathras to Budaon, 10J miles from 


Communications. 


Salfmpur, the previous stage, and 10 miles from Mohan- 
pur in Eta, the next stage. The road is metalled and 


bridged throughout, and from Salimpur crosses the Ganges Canal by bridges 
at the 6th and 10 i miles. To Mohanpur, the village of Rampur is passed at 
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miles, Agsoli at (it miles, and the district boundary at miles. The country 
throughout is level, open, and cultivated. The encamping-ground at Sikandra Eao 
is largeand spacious, and supplies and water are abundant. Both the Grand Trunk 
Boad aud the road from Hathras by Kasganj to Soron are used by numbers of 
pilgrims from Muttra. 

Sikandra Bao possesses a municipality which is now managed by a com¬ 
mittee of nine members, of whom three are official, 
three are elected by the tax-payers, and three are nomi¬ 
nated by the Magistrate. The incidence of taxation in 1872-73 was eight annas 
and one pie per head of the population. The system has been in force since 
1865, and has resulted in much local improvement; in fact, whatever has been 
done is almost entirely due to the municipality. The following statement shows 
the revenue and expenditure for three years : — 



Opening balance.,, 154 

Class L—Food and 2,863 

driolc. 

„ II.—Animals 90 

for slaughter. 

„ III.—Fuel,Sec. lei 

„ . IV.—Building 425 

materials. 

„ V.—Drugs, 154 


„ VI,— Tobacco, 

„ VII.—Textile 
fabrics. 

„vm.— Metals,.. 

Total of octroi ... 
Extraordinary ,,. 
Fines 

Miscellaneous ... 
Founds ... 
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The following statement shows the imports for two years of the articles 
imports faying octroi, and gives a fair idea of the general trade of 
the town:— 


Quantity im 
ported in 


Articles, 



Sikandra is said to have been founded by the emperor Sikandar Lodi 
t ^ (1488-1517 A.D.), after whom it was called Sikandar- 

pur. It was afterwards given in jdglr to one Kao 
Khan, AfgMn, and became known as Rao-ke-Sikandra, or Sikandra Rao. 
The town is divided into two shares, Kasha Naukhel and Kasha Afgbdnan. 
The latter contains four pattis, viz., Umda Begam, Muliammad Nur KMn, 
Jam&yat Kh&n, and Miran Khan, During the mutiny of 1857 Ghaus 
Khdn of Sikandra was one of the principal rebel leaders, and for a long 
time held Koil itself as deputy of Walid&d Khan of Malagarh in the Buland- 
phn.hr district. Kundan Singh, a Pundir Rajput of Nai, did good service on the 
British side, and for soma time held the parganah in their behalf as Mzim. He 
was rewarded for his services, and Debi Das, Baniya, also received the thanks of 
the district authorities for the assistance that he was able to afford. A mosque 
dating from Akbar’s time was built by the Governor Shahdil KMn, and a ruined 
house in the town was formerly the residence of another governor, PurdilKMn, 
who founded Purdilnagar. 

Sikandra Rao, a parganah in the tahsil of the same name in the Aligarh 
district, is bounded on the north by parganas Gangiri and Akrabad; on the 
west by Akrabad and Hathras; on the south by parganah Jalesar in the Agra 
district, and on the east by parganahs Marahra and Bilram of the Eta district. 

This parganah, according to the statistics of 1872, had then a total area of 
141,586 acres, of which 38,473 acres were barren and 1,084 acres were hold 
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free of revenue. Tin assessable area daring the same year amounted to 102,029 
acres. The changes in area since the last settlement have been great. There 
are now 161 villages,—an increase due to the absorption of the whole of taluka 
Husain and a few villages from Hathras and parganah Marahra of the Eta 
district. The last settlement of Sikandva Rao proper was made by Mr. Rose in 
1838, and as the parganah then stood, the revenue fell at Rs. 2-1-0 on the culti¬ 
vated acre, the irrigation being 62 per cent. 1 Mr. W. H. Smith made the 
existing settlement. The statistics of the assessable area are as follows :— 

O 


Culturable. 

Cultivated. 

{Jew 

fallow. 

| 

Old. waste 

Groves. 

Total. 

Irrigated 

i 

Dry. 

Total. 

Grand To¬ 
tal. 

Acres. 
621 | 

Acres. 

. 8,192 

Acres. 

1,11,9 

Acres. 

7,972 

Acres. 

85,368 

Acres. 

8,701 

Acres. 

94,057 

Acres. 

102 029 


These figures show a proportion of culturable land to the total area of 72 per 

cent., but the proportion of cultivation to the cultur- 
IJistritiution of area. . , , , „ 

able area is as high as 92 per cent., and only 9 per 

cent, of the cultivation is unirrigated. The margin of waste, including groves, 

left for the plough is only 8 per cent, of the culturable area. The new 

assessment amounts to Rs. 2,56,340, and the cesses to Rs. 25,634. The 

new revenue falls at a rate of Rs. 2-11-0 per cultivated acre. Irrigation has 

increased immensely since the last settlement. Formerly there were only wells 

and a few lowlying fields in the valley of the Kali wateredfrom that river; now the 

canal commands the entire parganah, but not without certain disadvantages as 

far as the efflorescence of reh is concerned (see the Tahsil notice). 

Mr. Rose’s assessment was far less severe than that of Mr. Thornton. The 
soil throughout the parganah is good, and Mr. Rose’s 
revision only added eight per cent, to the revenue, 
whilst the new assessment shows a rise of 37 cent, above the settlement of 1838. 
The working of the past settlement resulted in the sale by revenue process of . 
673 acres and the farm of 6,817 acres. The changes by voluntary transfers and 
the orders of the Civil Courts were as follows :— 





Area in 


Price per 

f Years’ pur- 




acres. 


acre. 

chase. 





Rs. 

Its a. p. 


Private salo ... 

... 

«•» 

23,498 

34,571 

9 4 10 

6'3 

Mortgage 

... 


66,97 1 

88,940 

5 9 I 

40 

Auction 



26,205 

36,835 

3 13 10 

27 

" 

Total, 


110,672 

1,00,340 

6 15 10 

4-3 


1 1.,Sett.Rep. 380; JL, Kov. Rep, N. 103. 
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The sales for arrears took place very shortly after the settlement in 1838, 
and the value of land increased after the first tea years, when it was 2‘6 years' 
purchase in cases of private sale, to 5'5 years’ purchase in the second decade, 
and 11*3 years purchase in the third decade, Twenty-four per cent, of the area has 
been permanently transferred from the original proprietors, and 3J par cent, 
lias been mortaged. These figures include the whole of the Husain villages 
formerly-settled with the Purach Raja. Pundir Thaknrs, represented by the 
talukadar of Bijaigarh and the zaminJar of Nai, are now the most important 
clan in the two parganahs of Akrabad and Sikandra. But lirnkurs as a 
whole have lost 57 per cent, of their old possessions, which covered 165 out of 
tho 252 villages in the tahsil, and 147,780 out of 218,975 acres. Mtmlinazis still 
hold 13,499 acres in the tahsil, or 47 per cent, of their ancestral lauds. The 
changes however are chiefly from a caste to their fellow-castemen, and not to 
the money-lendorsas in Hatbras. 

Large owners hare been more affected by these transfers than small owners, 
and tho conclusion is that it is the tendency of small 

Castca of owners. cultivating proprietors to hold their hmd where the 

non-cultivating landholder on a larger scale will be compelled to part with 
his possessions, and that an assessment which will crush the latter will 
leave the former comparatively uninjured. The practice of the old settle¬ 
ment officers in sparing the largo owners and pressing heavily on the more 
industrious cultivating communities, if strictly speaking inequitable, was at 
least based on a sound knowledge of who could and who would not he likely 
to pay the demand. In this parganah, out of the 79,299 acres transferred, 
57,744 acres belonged to individuals owning three-fourths or more of an estate, 
and similarly all through the district, the smaller proprietary bodies have come 
well out of the troubles of the past half century. The following statement shows 
more clearly the nature of the changes in each case : 


Lost between 1638 
and 1868 by 


Brail man. 
Baniya . 
Kayath 
Rajput , 
Dhnsar . 
Jit 


(.,393 1,279 
3,522 363 

2,217 1,818 


g‘ Caste. 

*.2 

*3 

B 

V 

« 

CO 

oo 

r*« 

.5 

“3 

a 

at 

4,400 Riwari ... 


1 93» Garariya... 

890 

818 Aheriya .. 

355 

40,819 Abir 

1,188 

1 611 European... 

7,666 

Musalnjon, 

21,584 


Lost between 1838 
and 1861 by 


llorfc- 'g 

Sale, gage, Total. g 
lea. « 


490 ... 390 ... 

5,98 ... 698 192 

44 266 310 45 

196 402 698 690 

3,664 3 664 4,092 
4,111 7,758 11,809 9,715 


Of the 204 mahals or estates returned as m me j«ug au * u «<• ^ 
revision of settlement, 129 were zamindari, 31 were held on a perfect pattidari 
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tenure, and 44 were imperfect pattidari. One-quarter of the area was held by 
proprietors possessing more than one village, 28 per cent, by proprietors who 
were less than six sharers and possessed up to one village, and 47 per cent, by 
proprietors who were more than six sharers. The percentage of the land-revenue 
paid by each of these classes is 26, 28*5, and 45 - 5 per cent, respectively. 

Kharif crops occupied during the year of measurement (1871) 45,648 acres, 
and rcibi crops 48,409 acres, 12,443 acres were under 
cotton, 16,204 acres under jour, and 10,559 acres 
under iudigo in the kharif, and in the rahi 23,873 acres were under wheat, 
10,099 acres under barley, and 6,364 under bo jar. A summary of the 
prices is given under the district notice for the whole district, whore also 
communications are fully described. 1,148 holdings are held by proprietors 
as seer, 6,193 by tenants with a right of occupancy, and 2,938 by tenants- 
at-will. Only 515 acres out of 83,560 acres are paid for in hind, and the 
average rental per acre at cash rates is Ss. 4-8-8, viz., tenants with a right of 
occupancy Its. 4-4-4, and tenants-at-will Bs. 5-1-11 per acre. Twenty-three 
per cent, of the cultivated area is held as seer by proprietors, 53 per cent, is 
cultivated by hereditary tenants, and 24 per cent, by tenants-at-will, and the 
average area of their holding is 18 acres, 8 acres, and 7-8 acres respectively. 
In 1855 hereditary tenants possessed 4,868 holdings, avei aging 8*4 acres each, 
and tenants-at-will had 3,784 holdings, averaging 8*6 acres each; whilst the 
rentals showed Bs. 3-13-3 and Bs. 4-15-5 per aero respectively. Bentals have 
risen, and the size of the holdings has decreased in all cases. In the above 
remarhs taluka Husain is included and the parganah as it now stands. 

The Porach taluka of Husain, now included in this parganah, and in the 
__ . possession of the J&don money-lender of Awa Misa, has 

been noticed m the accounts of the old families of the 
district. At the revision in 1836 Mr. Thornton followed the same principles 
that he adopted in other talukas. 1 He found 43 villages in the Raja’s name, 
including three formerly held free of revenue. From 1786 to 1803 the taluka 
had formed a portion of the jaedad of the M arhatta occupants of the fort of Ali¬ 
garh, and they collected direct from the village occupants, and neither the Baja 
nor his family retained more than the three revenue-free villages mentioned 
above. On the arrival of the British, Mitrsen assumed such a position that in the 
confusion of the time he was recognized as sudder malguzar and admitted to en¬ 
gagements for 1211 Jasli (1803-04A.D.), at a revenue ofBs. 32,600, and again 
for 1212 fasli at a revenue of Rs. 30,031, and the same terms were allowed up 
to the end of 1215. In the beginning of 121 6 fasli (1808-09) Mr. Elliott made a 
revision of the settlement and drew up a proceeding in which the Baja is recorded 
to have promised to permit the old proprietors to retain possession of their lands 

1 Set. Rep., I., 333. 
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at a reasonable revenue. The names of the proprietors, where ascertainable, 
were entered in the record, and the Raja was styled “ talukaddr mustajir,” at a 
revenue of Rs. 31,001, rising to Rs. 37,001 in the third year. This assessment 
was continued until 1222 fasli. A money-lender then obtained possession ofthe 
estate and held it from 1223 to 1227 at a revenue of Rs, 44,000, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Jaswant Singh, and finally by Narayan Singh, who was alive in 1836. 
The arrangements made by Mr. Elliott seem never to have been acted on, and the 
only enquiries subsequently set on foot were made with the object of extracting as 
much as possible from the villages, to prop up the declining fortunes of the 
Raja’s honsc and to support him in his extravagance. 

In applying the principles adopted in the case of Mursan to Husain, Mr. 

Mr. Thornton on taiuka Thornton found that the Raja had never by any valid or 
sufficient means acquired any proprietary rights in the 
taiuka. His position rested neither upon a grant from Government nor upon any 
private and voluntary transfer on the part of the people themselves. Originally 
•without any possessions in the taiuka, he received a farm from an agent of 
one of the short-lived governments of the time, and remained in possession 
for only seventeen years. This was followed by a time of deprivation for 
a similar period, so that the reinstatement of Mitrson in 1803-04 must be 
considered to have been merely conditional and temporary, and five years 
after it was distinctly stated to be so when he was allowed to renew his 
engagement, Mr. Thornton then began his inquiry into the history of each 
village, and his account throws such light upon the history of village colonisation 
that I quote him here :—“ I was enabled, with few exceptions, to discover with 
great certainty to what tribe and family each village originally belonged. In 
many cases I could trace that gradual spread of cultivation from a central point, 
and consequent formation of new villages as offsets from the one first established, 
which affords such undeniable proof of the rights of those who in times past 
thus appropriated and parcelled out the soil. I had also procured from several 
distinct and unconnected sources a number of old records, which showed the 
names of the malguzars by whom each village had been held under the former 
Government, together with the title then assigned to, them. The mud ft records 
furnished further evidence, as the numerous holders of these small rent-free 
portions of land, which are almost entirely the gift of the zamindars, had been 
called upon some years ago to state the date of the grant with the name of the 
giver. It was thus frequently made evident that the ancestors of those who now 
claimed in opposition to the Raja had held as zaminddrs before the taiuka was 
made over to Ratan Singh, as well as afterwards during Mitrsen’s dispossession. 
The results of all this evidence were further corroborated by the papers given 
in by the kanungoes in 1216 fasli, as well as by the unanimous and nncon- 
tradicted testimony of the surrounding inhabitants.” Though the above 
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investigation showed the communities to which the soil belonged, the descendants 
of those old proprietors were not forthcoming in many instances, and in others 
were too long out of possession to admit of their being reinstated. In seventeen 
only of the forty-three estates in the taluka wore the old proprietors restored 
and the remainder were settled with the Raja as zamhular. “ The continuance of 
the Raja in this position,” writes Mr, Thornton, “ must be considered a matter 
of favour on the part of Government rather than of actual right on the part of 
the Raja, but his ancient descent and the former condition of his family confer- 
upon him a title to consideration. It so happen*-., moreover, that if the talulca- 
dari allowance be granted for the life of the present incumbent, its future 
diminution or entire cessation will he felt much less severely than if it took 
place at present.” The entire Government demand was lowered from Rs. 44,000 
to Rs. 41,558, falling at a rate of Rs. 2-:6-7 on tho cultivated acre, with 62 
per cent, of irrigation. AfLer much litigation the whole of the taluka has 
fallen into the hands of the Muttra Jadons, and the only representative of the 
old family, now, is a childless widow. The biswadtlri villages formerly paid 
Rs. 15,950 plus maliJcdna, Rs. 4,627, or a total of Rs. 20,577, and the revenue of 
the other villages was Rs. 25,608. The present settlement shows an assessment of 
Rs. 21,990 on the biswad&ri villages, or an increase of 37 per cent, plus Rs. 2,199 
as malikdna , which has been reduced from 22'5 per cent, on the revenue to 10 
per cent., so that the whole increase now amounts to only 17 per cent, on the 
bisw&dari village. The zamind&ri villages are now assessed at Rs. 23,684, or 
by 18 per cent., and the whole increase in revenue is therefore 25 per cent., and 
the incidence on cultivation is Rs. 2-13-9 per acre. The villages composing 
the taluka are among the richest in quality and the most carefully cultivated 
in the parganah 5 rents too have been gradually raised to a high pitch by the 
farming system adopted by tho present owner. 

According to the census of 1872 pargarah Sikandra Rao contained 160, 
inhabited villages, of which 22 had less than 200 inha- 
Population, bitants ; GO had between 200 and 500 ; 40 had between 

500 and 1,000 ; 29 had between 1,000 and 2,000 : 3 h(id between 2,000 and 
3,000 ; and 5 had between 3,000 and 5,000, 

The settlement records show that there were 100 maMls or estates in this 
parganah in 1874, and 164 villages, having an average area of 863 acres each. 
The total population in 1872 numbered 128,864 souls (58,829 females', 
giving 566 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
115,473 Hindus, of whom 52,383 wore females ; 13,364 Musalmans, amongst 
whom 6,432 were females; and 27 Christians. Distributing the Hindu popula¬ 
tion amongst the four great classes, the census shows 10,859 Brahmans, of 
whom 4,729 were females ; 15,812 Rajputs, including 6,767 females ; 5,543 
Bauiyas (2,547 females); whilst the great mass of the population is included in 
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“the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 83,259 souls, 
of whom 38,340 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in 
this parganah are the Gauv (190), Saraswat (80), Sanddh(1,452), and Kanaujiya. 
The Eajpiits belong to the Gahlot (656), Gbauhdn (4,109), Badgujar (380), 
Jddon (4,052), Janghura (166), Pundir (4,136), Gahnrwdr (319), Bais Ganr, 
Tomar, Solankhi, Bathor, Pamvdr, Jaiswar, Sikharudr, Bangar, Kirdr, and 
Surajbansi clans ; and the Baniyas to the Agarwal (1,023), Dasa, Cbausaini 
(246), Mahesri (452), Barahsaini (840), Ganval, Jaiswdr, Saraugi, and 
Loliiya. Amongst the other castes the following show more than 1,000 
members each :—Barhai (2,773), Hajjam, Kalal (2,976), Ahir (9,010), Kaehhi 
(3,635), Kahar (3,561), Koli (3,622), Cbamar (25,545), Khdhrob, Iiumlidr, 
Garariya (8,299), Aheriya (1,369), Kayath and Lodlia (5,007). The following 
have less than 1,000 and more than 100 members: — Jdt, Sonar, Raj, Mali, Bhat, 
Goshain, Joslii, Darzi, Jogi, Bairagi, Dhobi, Khatik, Banjard, Dkuna, Bhar- 
hhunja, Mallah, Teli, Kanjar, and Ghosi. 'Ike Mnsalmans are distributed 
amongst Shaikhs (2,210), Sayyids (310), Mughals (289), Pathans (1,775), and 
unspecified beyond religion. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the census 
of 1872. From these it appears that of the male adult 

Occupations. population (not less than fifteen years of age) 410 are 

employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, doc¬ 
tors, and the like ; 5,191 in domestic service, as personal servants, water-carri¬ 
ers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 2,057 in commerce, in buying, selling, 
keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals or 
goods ; 19,795 in agricultural operations ; 5,438 in industrial occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mine¬ 
ral, and animal. There were 8,391 persons returned as labourers and 874 as 
of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or 
sex, tho same returns give 3,298 as landholders, 54,745 as cultivators, and 
70 821 as engaged in occupations miconneeted with agriculture. The educational 
statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 2,278 males as able to read and 
write out of a total male population numbering 70,035 souls. Parganah gikan- 
dra now includes taluka Husain. 

Sikandiu Eao, a tahsil of the Aligarh district, comprises parganahs 
Sikandra Rao and Akrabad. The total area according to the settlement records 
is 215,812 acres, of which 1,237 acres are held free of revenue and 57,642 acres 
are barren. The assessable area comprises 156,933 acres, of which 143,909 
acres are cultivated (130,991 acres irrigated) and 13,024 acres are cnlturahle. 
Of the latter 1,629 acres aro under groves. The amount of barren land is larger 
than in any other tahsil in the district. The percentage of cnlturahle land td 
the total area is only 73, but the area imder cultivation is 93 per cent, of the 
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cu! turable area, ancl irrigation reaches 91 per cent, of the cultivated area. 
There is very little land left either unirrigated or uncultivated in this tahsil. 
Fifteen per cent, of the cultivation is manured, and there is only 4per cent, of poor 
unirrigated sandy land in the tahsil. The population in 1872 numbered 193,611 
souls (88,560 females), giving 566 souls to the square mile, distributed amongst 
247 inhabited villages. The old revenue demand amounted to Rs. 2,80,587 ; 
the new assessment gives a land-revenue of Rs. 3,87,320, falling at a rate of 
Rs. 2-11-0 on the cultivated acre, or Rs. 2-11-7 for Sikandra and Rs. 2-10-0 in 
Akrabad, as compared with a former incidence of Rs. 2-1-0 and Re. 1-14-11 per 
acre respectively. The census statistics show 471 persons blind, 39 lepers, 26 
deaf and dumb, 4 idiots, and 10 insane persons in the tahsil 

The division into parganahs is purely nominal: neither has preserved its 

ancient limits, and both are wholly alike in general 
General appearance. , . , , * . n 

character, and have been subject to the same influences 

during the past settlement. Mr. Smith thus describes the present character of 
the subdivision :—“ The tahsil lies exactly 1 on the watershed of the Duab, and 
the soil is almost uniformly good loam. Two small tracts form the only excep¬ 
tions of any importance : one the rising ground above the lowlands of the Rdli 
Nadi, which for the breadth of, perhaps, from a quarter to half a mile is 
generally composed of bhur or sand; the other a sandy ridge running from 
Husain due south into Jalesar. Elsewhere, in a few villages only is there any 
bhiir at all, and then over only limited areas. The proportion of sand through¬ 
out the subdivision is very small indeed, and the soils as a whole may be 
considered a rich and fertile loam. 

The Cawnpore and Etawa branches of the Ganges Canal run along its high¬ 
est level. These two lines branch out from the main canal at Nanu, close to 
the Koil boundary, and flow through the tahsil at a distance of about four miles 
apart. Distributaries from the upper canal, as well as from the two lower 
branches, command the vast majority of the villages in both parganahs, and no 
part of the district, Hathras alone excepted, is so amply supplied with every 
capability for easy irrigation. Of the whole irrigated area rather more than 
half is watered from the canal. A great change has thus been worked in the 
character of this tract of country. At last settlement there was, on the whole, 
indeed, a fair amount of irrigation. Of the cultivated area, 61 per cent, was 
irrigated from masonry and temporary w'ells; but facilities for obtaining water 
were unequally distributed. As remarked by Mr, Hutchinson, numbers of ihe 
estates were of such a nature that the formation of kucheha wells was impractic¬ 
able ; masonry wells were necessary over much of the area, and the general 
expense of irrigation was consequently heavy. At the present time nearly 
every village obtains an adequate amount of water. Masonry wells are still 


1 See Rev. Rep,, N. S., II„ 105. 
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in use, though few new ones are constructed. "Where kucheba wells were 
formerly sunk at will canal-water is generally substituted: and villages where 
there was originally no irrigation at all are now covered with a net-work of 
canal-feeders. The productive power of the soil has been largely increased. 
In one tract, however, considerable damage has been done by the canal. 
Throughout the tahsil ilsar plains form 21 per cent, of the entire area, and since 
the introduction of the canal their character has changed very much, while reh, 
which formerly never exuded to any appreciable extent, has effloresced exten¬ 
sively and covered ihe ground with a brittle crust, looking like snow in the 
distance. This reh, which had previously confined itself to the vtar alone, has 
now cropped up on cultivated as well as barren lands, and is yearly throwing 
numerous fields out of cultivation. More than one hamlet has become wholly 
Injurious efflorescence waste, and has been deserted by its former residents; 
of reh ' and fields which three years ago (1871) were surveyed 

as cultivated were at the time of inspection covered with white soda exudations. 
As yet this damage is compensated on the whole by the extra irrigation 
supplied by the canal to the soil which still remains unaffected, and the 
recorded rent-rolls show that the people, complain as they may, have, as 
a rule, suffered no sensible loss. But this state of things cannot last: the 
reh will increase, and in the end, though probable after many years, a great 
part of this tract must, in the opinion of the Settlement Officer, become 
waste. The efflorescence of reh may he due to the stoppage of the natural 
drainage of the country, or it may arise from tho water-logging of the soil 
from percolation between the canals or excessive canal irrigation. The popular 
idea is that the canal-water collects reh in solution during its course and 
deposits it over the cultivation, and that during the rainy reason the rains 
have the same effect. In this district reh is never found except in a certain 
proximity to near plains, and (it may therefore be assumed) where reh already 
exists somewhere in the soil. Again, it exudes in profusion where the soil 
is moist and swampy; as, for instance, on the lowlands along the side of tho 
Rind, where scarcely a field has been left uninjured. The weed laisurcH is 
found in a small portion of Husain near the borders of Hathras and Jalesar, 
and does not appear to affect the cultivation. All other particulars regard¬ 
ing this tahsil will he found under the parganah notices or in the district 
notice. 

Sohna, a town in parganuh and talisili Kb air of the Aligarh district, is 
distant on the Grand Trunk Road 14 miles from Aligarh and 11 miles from 
Khair. The population in 1865 was 1832, and in 1872 was 2,033. There 
is a police-station here and a post-office, also a station of the East Indian Rail¬ 
way. The elevation above the sea is 752 feet, Somna lies on the route by 
Khurja from Aligarh to Debli, distant 14£ miles from Aligarh and 12i miles 
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from Iiburjn. The road is metalled throughout and bridged. From Aligarh 
the road passes BhAnkri at 6 miles and Chuharpur 11 miles. Hence to Kliiirja 
it passes the Aligarh district at 2 5 miles ; Kirauta (59th milestone from Dehli 
6 miles ; Dasara (56th milestone), 9 miles; Meerut road within half a mile of 
Khurja (Meerut distant 53§ miles, or fire marches) Railway Station, 3^ miles 
from Khurja. The Cbaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force in Somna, and 
in 1873 supported a village police numbering five men of all grades, at an 
annual cost of Es. 288. The number of the houses in the town in 1872-73 
was 442, and of theso 417 were assessed with a house-tax averaging He. 1-4-5 
per house and Ee. 0-4-0 per head of the population per annum. The income 
for the same year was Es. 593, including a balance of Es. 60 from the previous 
year, and the expenditure was Rs. 582. 

Tappal, a town in parganah Tappal and tabsi'li Khair of the Aligarh dis¬ 
trict, is situated near the Jumna, 32 miles from Aligarh and 18 miles from 
Khair. The population in 1853 was 5,941, and in 1845 w r as 5,744. In 1872 
there were 6,023 inhabitants, of whom 4,057 wore Hindus (1,998 females) and 
1,966 were Musalmans (1,067 females). The town site occupies 89 square acres, 
giving 68 souls to the acre. The town is built on the old high hank of the 
Jumna, which now runs four miles to the west. The inhabitants are chiefly 
Rajputs, Musalmans, and Brahmans. The ways are unmetalled, and, with the 
exception: of about fifty houses, the buildings are ruinous and neglected. The 
town is entered on the north-east by a low sandy road, which, as it rises with 
the rising site, divides into two branches, circling round to rejoin in the midst of 
the town. Where they meet is the bazar with a fow poor-looking shops. The 
whole town is a decaying one with no trade, and only occasionally used by carts 
passing to the ghat on the Jumna. There is a school, a police-station, and a 
post-office. The well water stands at 35 feet from the surface and is remarkably 
good. The Chaukidfiri Act (XX. of 1856) is in force in Tappal, and in 1873 
supported a village police numbering 11 men of all grades at an annual cost of 
Es. 636. The number of the houses in the town in 1872-73 was 1,279, and of 
these 1,149 were assessed with a house-tax averaging Ee. 1-2-10 per house and 
He. 0-3-7 per head of the population per annum. The income for the same 
year was Rs. 1,493, including a balance of Es. 140 from the previous year, and 
the expenditure was Es. 1.278. Tappal in former days was a place of some 
note. Towards the edge of the high land separating it from the khadir of the 
Jumna are the remains of a very large old fort said 
to have been built some eight hundred years ago, and 
to the north-east of the town, where the police-station now stands, are the 
■cumins of another fort which formerly belonged to Begam Sumru, the jdgirdar 
of parganah Tappal, and was the residence of her ami). In the early days 
of British rule the town was the residence of a tahsildar, but the collecting 
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establishment now reside at Khair, and since then the town lias steadily declined 
in importance. 

Tappal, a parganah in tahsil Khair of the Aligarh district, is bounded on the 
north by the Bulandshahr district; on the south by the Muttra district { on the 
east by Chandaus and Khair of this district; and on the west by the Jumna, which 
separates it from the Punjab. According to the census of 1872 this parganah had 
then a total area of 149 square miles and 29 acres, of which 106 square miles 
and 29 acres were wider cultivation. The area assessed to Government revenue 
during the same year was 149 square miles, of which 106 square miles were 
cultivated, 30 square miles were culturable, and 18 square miles were barren. 

The Jumna kbadir in this parganah varies in breadth from two lo seven 

Appearance. miles. Formerly subject to constant inundation, it 

now lies high above the river-bed, and even the lower 
portions are, now, submerged only in seasons of itnusual flood. Close to the 
river’s edge changes occasionally occur from diluvion or alluvion, but the 
newly formed soil is fertilo, and the crops on it are certain. The old soil is hard 
and firm, and only its purely recent formation differs from the uplands. It 
requires the same care and skill in cultivation as the dry upland. Parallel with 
the khadir and along the extreme edge of the uplands there is a narrow strip 
of poor sandy soil, and beyond it commences the large loamy tract of the Duub. 
Whilst on the Ganges side the khadir is usually rich and moist, and the IMr 
above is remarkably poor and of a considerable extent, by the Jumna the khadir 
is very inferior, and the sandy upland small in quantity and comparatively 
fertile. The depth of water from the surface in the uplands is from 35 to 60 
feet, and tire substratum is so sandy that wells, if not of masonry, can only be 
made, as a general rule, with stages of wooden frames. These are expensive, 
but they last tor many years. In the khadir water throughout is close to 
the surface, but the substratum is composed of such loose sandy soil that any 
hut pukka wells are almost useless. The dhenkli or lever is used here in dry 
seasons, but the small wells fall in so soon and irrigate so small an area that 
they are little used. The new formation on the edge of the river-bed seldom 
requires artificial irrigation, and, when necessary,smallpercolationwells are dug. 

The existing settlement of Tappal was made by Mr. W. H. Smith. The 
statistics of area show a total area of 95,499 acres, of which 8,077 acres are 
recorded as unculturable. Of the assessable area the distribution is as follows :— 


Culturable. 


Cultivated. 


Acres. Acres, 

541 18,569 


Total. 

Irrigated. 

Dry. 

Total, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

19,256 

31,377 

36,789 

68,166 
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Piscftl statistics. 


The proportion of eulturable land to the total area is 91 per cent., but the 
proportion of cultivation to the eulturable area is only 
78 per cent., showing a very large margin of waste 
land not yet brought under the plough (22 per cent.), but much of this is 
the hard old waste of the khadir now under thatching grass and scarcely 
eulturable. Irrigation reaches only 46 per cent, of the cultivated area. The 
land-revenue as now assessed amounts to Es. 1,36,090, and the cesses to 
Es. 13,609. The new land-revenue falls at Ee. 1-15-11 per cultivated acre, 
and gives a rise of 14 per cent, on the old revenue (Es. 1,19,343). Irrigation 
has increased by 78'7 per cent,, and cultivation by 18'8 per cent., since last 
settlement. Of the 99 estates existing at the recent settlement, 24 were 
held in zammdari tenure, 73 in imperfect pattidari, and 2 in perfect pattidari, 
and of all these only 2'34 per cent, of the revenue was paid by landholders 
possessing one or more villages. The following table shows the losses that 
have fallen upon the proprietary body as it stood in 1838 between that date and 
1868 :— 


Caste. 

Area held in 1S3S. 

Area transferred. 

Area held in 
1868. 

i 

1 

Caste. 

Area held in 1838. 

Area transferred. 

Area held m 
1868. 

! 

a3 

g 

> 

<o 

d 

s 

< 

§ 

g 

5; 

p} 


Acres. 

[Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 


Acres 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Rs. 

Jafc 

63,468 

15,464 

48,004 

65,414 

Clianmr and 

290 

290 








Baniya. 





Brahman ... 

3,77(1 

2,083 

1,687 

2,143 

Orh 

281 

281 



Rajput ... 

IQ, 139 

6,248 

3,851 

5,728 

Musalmans 

10,034 

8,230 

1,804 

1,181 


The lands held by Jats and Jadons have usually passed to members of tho 
same clans, whilst those lost by Chauhans have, as a rule, passed into the hands of 
strangers. 


Tappal, up to 1836, formed a portion of Begam Sumru’s jdgir. It was 
resumed on her death and was summarily settled by Mr. Thornton, who reduced the 
domaucl from Es. 1,34,625 to Es. 1,15,489. The first regular settlement was 
made in 1840 by Mr. Wright, who raised the revenue to Es. 1,18,206. Since 
then the boundaries have been changed, and on the expiration of the old settle¬ 
ment the revenue stood at Es. 1,19,064. The revenue of the villages now con¬ 
stituting the parganah was from 183,5-36 to 1839-40 fixed at Es. 1,18,254, and 
in the following year the assessment was fixed at Es. 1,19,343, (( The change 

from the lax and variable character of the Begam’e management,” writes Mr. 
Smith, “ to the rigidity of our system excited a dangerous and what, in these 
times, would have beeu a fatal influence on the fortunes of the Jat proprietors. 
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Accustomed to annual remissions when they could obtain them, or temporary 
flight and evasion of payment when the jdgirddr’s collections were obdurate, 
Effect of past Bettle- they soon fell into arrears under the regular demands 
mcnt ' of their new masters. More than one-third of the 

parganah was either sold for arrears of revenue or farmed during the first ten 
years (1838-39 to 1847-48) of the regular settlement, and this was purely 
revenue process, and is apart from all consideration of private sales or 
mortgages and the action of the civil courts. Out of a total area of 87,982 
acres 33,657 were thus treated, and the sales at auction involving 21.405 
acres only fetched an average price of 10 annas 5 pie per acre. Fortunately 
the very magnitude of the evil seems to have been its own cure. Outsiders 
either considered the property in the parganah worthless, or they v ere afraid to 
enter so close a borough as the Jat clans of Tappal. Government was com- 
2 -telled itself to purchase some of the estates at the nominal price of a rupee; 
others were bought at almost equally nominal prices by the near relations of 
the defaulters; others, the defaulters themselves, purchased under false names. 
Those -which were bought by Government were farmed out iu some cases to the 
connections of the recusant owners, in others to individuals of the defaulting 
community. In some way or other all, or nearly all, these estates came back 
to the original owners or to their close relations. By the second decade of the 
settlement there was no difference between the fisoal condition of Tappal and 
that of the neighbouring parganahs, except that in the former the proportion of 
transfers was small and the circumstances of the proprietors comparatively 
prosperous. Only 2,977 acres were fanned and 998 sold for arrears of 
revenue between 1256 and 1265 fasli, and the price obtained per acre 
(Rs. 6-13-2) was fair for the time. Since the last date there have been no 
revenue sales, and 5,840 acres only have been farmed. Singular enough, in 
.no parganah in the district were there within so short a period so many 
coercive revenue processes, and in no other parganah has so much property 
in the end been found to remain in the hands of its original owners. Out 
of 69 villages held by Jdts at the commencement of the expiring settle¬ 
ment, three only have been invaded by intruders of other castes ; 66 are still 
held solely by Jats, and in the remaining three the same caste still holds shares. 
Not one estate has been wholly lost. Had the parganah been well known to 
the neighbouring capitalists, or had the value of the land been recognized, as 
it is now, large communities of the most deserving and industrious cultivating 
proprietors that we possess would have been reduced to the condition of mere 
tenants-at-will. Fortunately for their preservation the money-lenders of adjoin¬ 
ing districts were too suspicious to speculate, and at that time the ownership 
of land was a thing of small consideration to outsiders. The Jdts therefore 
still remain and still hold three-fourths of the parganah. The remissions found 
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necessary during the 32 years amount to the small sum of Rs. 6,143 only. 
In 1855-56 the crops were terribly damaged by a violent hailstorm, and 
Rs. 4,505 were remitted. The remission of Rs. 1,637 is due to the famine of 
1860-61.” 

The following statement shows the mode of transfer, the average price per 


Alienations. 


acre, and the average number of years’ purchase of 
the land-revenue brought by the areas transferred 


between 1838 and 1868. It is to be noted that if a single plot or estate has 


changed hands ten times, ten entries have been made in this account : — 



The average price per acre during the last twelve years of the expired settle¬ 
ment has been 75'8 per cent, higher than during the first eleven years. It was 
only in the last decade that the value of land in this parganah began to be 
properly estimated. Altogether 62 per cent, of the area bearing the same per¬ 
centage of the land-revenue had been permanently alienated in 1869, and 5 per 
cent, of the area bearing the same percentage of the revenue was mortgaged. 
Out of 32,596 acres transferred, 20,940 acres belonged to proprietors of three- 
fourths or more of a village, whilst the smaller proprietors have escaped. Forty-six 
per cent, of the cultivated area is occupied by kharif crops, and amongst these 
jodr covers 21 per cent, of the total cultivated area, cotton 12 per cent., 
Idjra 7 per cent., and moth 5 per cent. Amongst therabi crops, wheat ocoupies 
16 per cent, of the total cultivated area, hejar 24 per cent., and barley 4 per 
cent. 7,258 acres, or 10 per cent, of the cultivation, are leased on payments 
in kind. The system is confined to small, and generally the worst, portions of poor 
villages and on the lowlands of the Jumna, and, except in a few instances, to 
soil newly broken up for cultivation, where the returns are very uncertain. 
Very little irrigated land is held on division of produce, and here, as elsewhere 
in the district, the system is gradually dying out. There were 12,741 bulls 
and bullocks, 9,115 buffaloes, 9,206 cows, 852 horses ,and 9,970 sheep and 
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goats in the parganah in 1869. 2,082 holdings are entered as the seer of pro- 
prietors, 1,263 are held by hereditary tenants, and 2,841 by tenants-at-will, with 
an average area of 14'6 acres, 15 acres, and 9-5 acres respectively. The 
average rental where cash is paid amounts to Rs. 3-4-3 per acre; hereditaiy ten¬ 
ants pay on an average Rs. 3-2-9 per acre, whilst tcnants-at-will pay Rs. 3-4-10 
per acre. Altogether 45 per cent, of the cultivated area is held by cultivating 
proprietors. At the commencement of the expired settlement there were only 
120 holdings possessed by hereditary tenants, with an average area of 14-2 
acres and an average rental of Rs. 2-1-6 per acre, whilst tenants-at-will held 
3,090 holdings, with an average area of 12‘2 acres and an average rental of 
Rs. 2-5-8 per acre. The areas possessed by each class in 1839 and 1869 were 
as follows .*— 


Hereditary tenants 
Tenants-at-will 


1639. 

1869. 

Area. 

Heat. 

Area. 

Kent. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

R«. 

1,707 

3,581 

10,167 

32,296 

67,771 

89,006 

27,072 

89,445 


According to the census of 1872 parganah Tappal contained 89 inha¬ 
bited villages, of which 16 had less than 200 inhabit- 
I* op illation, an t s • 34 had between 200 and 500 ; 25 had between 

500 and 1,000 ; 9 had between 1,000 and 2,000; and 4 had between 2,000 and 
3,000. The settlement records show that there were 100 mahiils or estates in 
the parganah in 1874, and 91 villages, with an average area of 1,049 acres; the 
largest having 6,305 acres, and the smallest having 84 acres. The average area 
is here increased by the great size of the khddir villages. The total population in 
1872 numbered 58,809 souls (27,378 females), giving 395 to the square mile. 
Classified according to religion, there were 54,251 Hindus, of whom 25,130 were 
females; 4,558 Musalmans, amongst whom 2,248 were females. Distributing the 
Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 8,410 Brah¬ 
mans, of whom 3,857 were females; 1,312 Rajputs, including 603 females; 2,618 
Baniyas (1,254 females); whilst the great mass of the population is included 
in “ the other castes” of the census returns, which show' a total of 41,911 souls, 
of whom 19,416 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in 
this parganah are the Gaur (7,946), Saraswat (12). The Rajputs are chiefly of 
the Chauh&n (697), Badgujar (72), Gahlot, Jangb&ra, J&don, and Panwhr clans, 
and the Baniyas belong to the Dasa (636), AgarwSl (1,346), and Grtr&ku sub¬ 
divisions. Amongst the other castes the following have more than 1,000 
members each —Jftt (16,900), Barhai, Hajjam, Koli (1,382), Cham&r (9,160), 
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Khatik (2,381), and Khakrob (1,627). The following have more than 100 
members each :—Sonar, Midi, Bhat, Kaldl, Darzi, Kahar, Jogi, Bairagi, 
Dhobi, Lobar, Kumhar, Garariya, Orb, Dhnna, MalMh, and Teli. The Musal- 
mdns are entered as Shaikhs (384) and Patlians (327). The remainder is shown 
without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
Occupations. male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

age) 172 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser¬ 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like; 1,658 in domestic service, as personal ser¬ 
vants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c,; 1,139 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods ; 10,853 in agricultural operations ; 2,059 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 2,389 persons returned as la¬ 
bourers, and 585 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, 
irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 938 as landholders, 31,855 as 
cultivators, and 26,016 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,237 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 31,431 souls. 

The boundaries of Tappal have seen many changes. Iu 1838 the parganah 
comprised 90 villages, with an area of 90,416 acres and a land-revenue of 
Rs. 1,17,913. In 1840-41,13 villages were transferred to parganah Jewarin the 
Bulandshahr district, and in 1851-52 one village was handed over to Khair. 
In 1840-41, 15 villages were received from parganah .Jewar, leaving Tappal 
possessed of 91 villages. Tappal has been the residence of a J6t colony for 
many centuries. Originally settling in 'Kkandiya, they have spread over 
all this parganah, and though, at first, the action of the past settlement threat¬ 
ened to overwhelm them, they are now more flourishing than ever. 



GLOSSARY OF VERNACULAR TERMS USED IN THIS 

VOLUME. 


A. 

Abi, irrigated from tanka and rivers, 379. 
Abwdbs, cesses, 33. 

Adhalial, a pl.ugli with one pair of bullocks 
(S'pur), 161. 

Adh-himbh, the Eestival held every sixth year 
at Hindu places of pilgrimage like Erayag, 
HardiYfir, 287. 

Ajar, wells lined with wicker-work to support 
the sides, 381. 

Amaltds, the cassia fistula. 

Amdni, a revenue term, 208. 

Angasht, a digit, 478. 

Anwdri, the fish known as the Indian mullet 
C mugil carsula). 

Aphara, windy colie, 506. 

Argha , an offering, 66 (note). 

Arhar, the edible grain, cajanus bicolor. 

Asdmi, a cultivator. 

Asarh, the Hindu month corresponding to June 
—July, 

Asli mama, parent village, 427. 

Aswamedha, a horse-sacrifice, 69. 

Awartha, a name of Hardwar. 

B. 

Babul, the Acacia Arabica. 

Bdchh, a mode of distributing the revenue, 200. 
Badni, advances fur produce, 475. 

Bddan, dysentery in cattle. 

Bdhau, fallow. 

Baisurdi, a noxious weed, 387. _ , 

Bdjra, the edible grain, penicillana spicata, 
Bdhli, the pentaptcra tomentosa. 

Bdld, arrears. 

Bdngar, the uplands of the Duab. 

Baoni , a cluster cf 52 villages. 

Bdra, lands adjoining the village site, 352, 
Bardha, the boar-avatar of Vishnu. 
Bardashtkhdna, a rest and supply house for 
troops. 

Barba, outlying lands, 352. 

Batdi, division of produce as rent, 585. 
Bdwan, a cluster of 52 villages. , 

Bcjar, mixed crops of wheat and barley or 
wheat and gram. 5 

Bel, tho /Egle marmehs. 

Bar, the Zizyphus jujuba. 

Bhayachdra, a tenure of land, 222. 

BHm Sen he gada,, certain monoliths found in 
Eastern India, 243 
JBh&a, a had sandy soil, 143. 

Bbdda, a bad sandy soil, 143. 

Bhumiyas, landholders, 451. 

Bhur, a sandy soil. 

Bhusa, chaff. 

Bigha, a measure of land, 478. 

Biswa, a measure of land, 478. 

Biswaddrs, a class of under proprie tors, 435. 
Biswdnsi , ft measure of laud, 478. 


0 . 

Clidhi, irrigated from wells. 

Chdhkun, a well-digger. 

Chaina, an edible grain fP. miliaceum). 

Chakra , discus. 

Chalisa, the name by which the famine of 
Sambat 1840 is known. 

Charan, foot-marks of Vishnu at HardwSr, 
286. 

Cliuras, a preparation of hemp (cannabis sa¬ 
liva ), 

Chauk, a central space in a town, generally 
used as a market-place. 

Chaurdnauie, the name by which the famine 
of 1894 Sambat is known. 

Chaurdnauie kdl', the same. 

Chaurdsi, a group of 8t villages. 

Cliaustuga, a species of deer (tetraceros quad- 
ricornis), 

Chauwan, a group of 54 villages. 

Chhatdk, a weight, the sixteenth part of a iw, 
Ckiknot, a kind of soil, 352. 

Chilka, a species of fish. 

Cbilwa , a small fish (aspidopaiia moral-}. 
Chltal, the spotted deer (axis maculatus), 
Chokri, a female servant or slave. 

Chiiris, glass bangles. 

D. 

Dahaiti, gang robbery by more than five pet- 
sons. 

Dakar, a kind of soil, 143. 

Dal, split pulse. 

Dasdni, certain shares in Koil, 522. 

Dasttir, a division of a Sirkar in Akbar’g Teign, 
Ddhhili-mauza, a hamlet belonging to a parent 
village. 

Band, a measure of leDgth, 478, 

Haul, an estimate. 

Deorhi , interest at 50 per cent,, 224, 

Dhak, the butca frondosa. 

Dhatura, the datura alba. 

Dhaulu, a variety of sugar-cane, 307. 

Dkenkli, a lever-well, 607. 

Dhoti, a waist-cloth. 

Dqfatli, extra crops grown on land which ha* 
already home one crop in the same year. 
Dor, a species of fish. 

Dia, a species of mustard plant. 

Dxihur , low marsh lands. 

Ddmal, a species of soil, 352. 

F. 

Fards, the tamarisk. 

Farmdns, orders of the Emperors of Dehli. 
Fasli. the Hindu agricultural year. 

Fatwah, legal opinion of Muhammadan law 
officers. 

Faujdarl, criminal court 
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G. 

Gtibrs, the defenders of Meerut against 
Timin', 247. 

Gahltt, a slave girl, S94, 

Gaud, native indigo. 

Gaon, a village. 

Odra, a kind of cloth. 

Gardumri, a kind of well, 384. 

Qariy&l , tho long-nosed alligator. 

Gama, to bury. 

Ganj, a market, 

Gatta, a measure of length, 478. 

Guz, a yard-measure, 478. 

Ghur, a kind of soil. 143. 

Gira, a measure of length, 478. 

Gojai, a mixture of wheat and barley, 377. 
Got, a subdivision of a clan. 

Gazan, an elk, 24G, 

Gut, a small water-course, 

Gumban, a kind of brick, 888. 

Gtinclii, a species of fmh, 

Gur, a preparation of sugar. 

Chiral, the Himalayan chamois ('nemorhocdus 
goral). 

Guru, a Hindu spiritual preceptor. 

H. 

Hakim, a Musalman physician. 

Harat, a Pei sun wheel. 

Han-ki-charan, footprints of Vishnu at Ilnrd- 
war. 

Ilari-hi-pairi, the same. 

Hdih, a measure of length, 478, 

Henga, n harrow, 

Hijri, the Musalman era. 

H iran, a deer, usually the antelope (Antelope 
bezoartiea ), 

Homo., a Hindu sacrifice. 

I. 

Ikta, a subdivision of a Sirkar. 

Jmli, the Tamarindus Indica, 

Inami, a grantee. 

Istimrari, applied to tenures, one held on a 
fixed revenue. 

J. 

Jaedid, a grant on condition of military ser¬ 
vice. 

JdgCr, a grant of land. 

Jdman, the engenia jambolanum. 

Jaribigaz, a measure of length, 478. 

.7 hdbar, the sloth-bear, 157 (ursus labiutus). 

Jbits, natural Tcservoira of water, 

Jhinga, a prawn. 

Jital, a coin. 

Jo dr, the edible grain, holcus sorghum. 

K. 

Kdns, a noxious weed ( S, spontaneum). 
Karail, a poisonous auake. 

Kark, a rhinoceros, 246. 

Kirhhina, a workshop. 


Karol, a species of fish. 

Katkina, a lease. 

Kalra , a market-place. 

Kazdki, highway robbery. 

Kazdks, robbers. 

Khadir, the bed of a river. 

IChddir maili, alluvial soil. 

K/tdkar, barking-deer (cervulus aureus). 

Khaki, unirrigated. 

Kharif, rain-crops. 

Khdna khdli, a revenue term, 200. 

Kkansdmah, a table-servant. 

Khas, as a revenue term, direct management. 
Kkasrah kanktit, lists of appraisement of pro¬ 
duce. 

Kheras, mounds, usually the ruined sites of 
towriB. 

Khidmat znminddri, a revenue term, 428. 
K/iunti, second crop of indigo. 

Kliush itharid, purchase in open market, 

Kihar, tho Acacia Arabica. 

Kismat, fate. 

Kithinadars, lease-holders. 

Koh-payali, foot of the hills. 

Kos, a measure of length, cIobo on two miles. 
Katila, a house. 

Kolwdl, a police officer of a town. 

Kuchcha bighu, a local supeificial measure. 
Kuchwdim, a division of a bigha, 478. 

Kuri, a measure of length, 478. 

Kumbh-mela, festival held every twelfth year 
at Hardwar. 

Kusum, safflower (carthamus iinctotius), 

L. 

Ldchi, a species of fish. 

Ldt, a monolith. 

Lahhabagha, the tree-tiger ( Felispanlus, var.) 
Langur, the grey monkey of the hills (Frcshy- 
tis schistaceus). 

M. 

Machcha $im, the deep stream of a river, 168, 
il ladar, the calalropis gigantea. 

Magar, the snub-uosed alligator. 

Mahd or jarau, a species of deer, 187 (i ?usa 
Arisiotelis). 

Mahdser, a fish (barbus tor). 

Mahtia, the bassia latifolia. 

Malikdna, allowance to superior proprietors. 
Manjha, a class of soil, 322. 

Mantras, charms. 

Manwantarus, periods of time, 61, 

Mdshci, a measure of weight, 478. 

Mdsh or urd, an edible grain ( Phaseolus, Rox- 
burghii). 

Mctajid, a mosque. 

Mastir, an edible grain (ervuni lens). 

Math, the residence of Hindu celibates (religi¬ 
ous). 

Mattiyar, a species of soil, 352, 

Maurusi, hereditary. 

Maytira, a peacock. 

Merthi, a species of sugar-cane, 299. 
Mindra-i-ztiHn, the golden ldt at Dehli, 243, 
Misan, a class of soil, 143. 

Moth,an edible grain (phasaolus aconitifolim.) 
Mu&ji bamijib mamvl f a revenue term,'417, 
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ill 


Aludmla, a matter or subject. 

Mughara, a species of fish, 

Malta dam, head-man of a village. 

Mvltarari, applied to tenures held on a fixed 
revenue. 

Multararlddr, the bolder of a nuharan. 

Ming, an edible grain (phaseolus tnungo). 
MusUori, injury to crops by field mice. 
Mustdjirs, farmers of the revenue. 

N. 


Nahari, canal-irrigated. 

Nankar. an allowance as maintenance, 413. 
Nanwdnsi, a superficial measure, 478. 

Kaslau bad nadan, a term m grants in perpe¬ 
tuity, 491. 

Nilgai, the portaxpictus. 

Kim, the Axadarachta Jndica . 

IVis/i, cue half. 

Nuhlud, an edible gram, gram, (ctcer tmeli- 
num J. 

0 . 


Ogal, a kind of well, 142. 

P. 


Pahdra, the uplands. 

Pajdwas, brick-kilns. 

Palitai, matches for matchlock guns. 

Tancha, fire. . 

Paphri, the pongama glabra. _ 

Fdra, the hog-deer (axteporcmus). 

Paid, a sub-division of a village. 

Pattidari, a revenue term. 

Feta, a .sweetmeat. 

Plliya, a species of soil, 352. 

Plpal, thc/ews rdigiosa. 

F£r, a Muhammadan saint. 

Pokhax, a tank. 

Petra, a species of fish- ... 

Pukka, as applied to roads metalled! to build¬ 
ings or wells huilt of masonry; generally 
full, complete, up to standard. _ 

Frawdpa, the confluence of two n™™- 
PMa hal, a plough with two pair of oxen. 


R. 


Paht, the spring crops. 

Pahddrl, transit dues, 416. _ 

Pdibandi rates are those which prevail in the 
neighbourhood, 434. 

Fid,, a government. 

$£E: ssgBi»<* —• 

jkjii* Mack-roaU letied by tlie Sikhs, 211. 
Pati, a weight, 478. 

Paatli, a species of soil, 148. 
pelt, impure carbonate of soda, i«> 
pofoi, a species of crop (labeo romta). 
Potiya, a species of fish. 


s. 


Sul, the shorm robustu. 

Samtklk, suicide through religious motives, 
los. 

Sdmbar, a species of deer (Rasa Arid ole lit). 
Sanatl, a grant or patent, 

Sanvat, the era dating from Vikratnadilya, 
57 B.C. 

Sarkdr-ka raigat, the tenant of Government. 
Samn, a species of mustard. 

SaU, suicide by a wife on her husband's 
funeral pyre. 

Saur, a'speeieB of fi-h 

S&iL-an, the Hindu month corresponding to 
July-August, 

Scr, a weight equal to 2 057 lbs, avoirdu¬ 
pois, 479. 

Seraglio, a harem. 

Shajrah, a field-map. 

Sharab, intoxicating liqnor. 

Shasham, a species of tenure in Koil, 522, 
Shikli , a subdivision of a Subah. 

Sidra, preparation of sugar. 

Sherd&rhidir, a tiger (felit tiyris). 

Sherguldar, a leopard ( felit par,Us). 

Sldtham, the Palbergia sissoo. 

Singi, a species of fish. 

Sims, the dlhietia speciesa. 

Sirst/a timber-tree. 

Sisd, the Dalbergia. fiasco. 

Sitvdi, interest at 25 per cent., Hi. 

Sol, a species of fish. 

So tel W, a Fpeeies ot fish. 

Sadder mdlgusir, the principal person who 
engages for the land-revenue on behalf of 
the village community. 

Sila, a charioteer, 64, 

Swuyamvara, an ancient Hindu ceremony, 66. 


Taka, two pice. 

Tahkdvi, agricultural advances. 

Taluheddr muslijir, a revenue term, 601. 
Talukadari, the holding of a talukadar. 
Tank, a measure of weight, 478. 

Tardi, low-lying laud along a river, 

Tasu, a measure of length, 478. 

Thagi, the offence of murder by strangling. 
Thai, a subdivision ot a village. 

Tola, a weight, 478. 

Trisdl, a trident. 

Tulsi, the oci/munt sanctum. 

Tun, the cedrcla ioona. 

Tydgdena, to abandon, 

V, 

rj r3 . a Httsalman religious festival. 

Urd, an edible grain (pkaseohs radiaius). 
p sar , a barren, uncuiturable soil, 142. 

z. 

Ztmtnddn, fcHc holding o£ a zsmiodar. 
Zamlnddrs, landholders. 
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This index gives the names of the principal places mentioned in this volume 
under both the authorized and popular forms of spelling. The form under 
which the name will be found in the alphabetical arrangement, when differing 
from the popular form, is given in parenthesos. Thus Agowta will he found 
under Agauta. 


A. 

Abba. 

Abdoollflhpoor (AbduUalipur), 
AbHuUahpur, 

Aboo (Abu). 

Abu. 

Achalesvara, 

Acbeja. 

Achbnera. 

Acbnero (Aehhnera). 

Acksolee (Agsoli). 

Ada. 

Adah (Ada). 

Adhawan, 

Adhdman (Adbfiwflli). 

Aeesa (Aisa). 

Afghanistan. 

Agauta. 

Aghiiina. 

Agilas or Iglas. 

Agouta (Agauta). 

Agowta (Agauta). 

Agra. 

Agroha. 

Agsoli. 

Agwauhera. 

Allan. 

A bar. 

Ahar Malikpur, 

Alrniadganj. 

Abmadgarh, 

Ahmadnagar. 

Ahmadpnr 

Ahmedgurh (Ahmadgarh). 
Ahmednuggur (Alunadnagar) 
Ahmadnuggur (Ahiuadnflgnr), 
Ahmcdpoot (Ahmadpur). 
Altneya (Atmiya). 

Ahniya. 

Ahri. 

Aikrce (Ikri). 

Aisa. 

Ajajoo (Ajuju). 

Ajaju. 

Ajanta Ghat. 

Ajeetpoor (Ajitpur). 

Ajitpur. 

Ajmer. 

Ajraecr (Ajmer). 

Ajmero (Ajmor). 

Ajoodhiyn, (Ajudhiya). 
AjudWyn. 

Ajunta (Ajanta). 


Akarabad (Akrabad 
Akbarabad (Akrabad). 
Akrabad. 

Aksolee (Aksoli). 

Aksnli. 

Alam. 

Alampur. 

Alawalpur. 

Alee (Alt). 

Aleeghur (Aligarh). 

Alergurb (Aligarh). 

All. 

Aligarh. 

Alighur (Aligarh). 

Allahabad. 

Allahdadpur. 

Allahdadponr (Allahdadpur), 
Alnwra. 

Almorah (Almora). 

Alum (Alam). 

Alumpoor (Alampur). 

Alwar. 

Ambahta. 

Ambiila, 

Amereot (Amrkot). 
Amritsar. 

Amrkot. 

Anantmau. 

Andauli. 

Andowlie (Andauli). 
Anoopshuliur (Anupshahr). 
Anuutmow (Anantmau), 
Anfipsliahr. 

Ar. 

Ara (Ada). 

Aravnli. 

A rurally (Aravali). 

Arec-nd (Arind). 

Arifpoor (Arfpur). 

A rfpur. 

Arind. 

Arrab. 

Aaafgarb. 

Asafnagar. 

Asai. 

Asophgbur (Asafgarb). 
Asopbnuggur (Asafnagar). 
Assam. 

Assayo. 

Atrauli. 

Atrowlie (Atrauli). 

Attoek (Attak). 

Aulnm (Alam). 
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Aulumpoor (Alampur). 
Aurangabad. 

Atu'ungabad (Aurangabad), 
Aiva Meesa ( A wa Misa). 

Awa Misa. 

Awlum (Alam). 

Aydrtoli. 

B. 

HiBAir,. 

Baboopoor (Babupur). 
Babupur. 

Bachaiti. 

Badanon. 

Badauli. 

Badesra or Badesara. 

Badgaon. 

Badhesi. 

Badrindth. 

Badsh5.li Mahal. 

Badshahpoor (Badahahpur). 
Bagpat. 

Bnghput (Bagpat). 
Babadoorabad (Bakadutabud). 
Babadurabad. 

Bahar. 

Bahat. 

Bahat Kanjawar. 

Bahat Khala. 

Bab Pandhat. 

Bali Pinahat (Bab Pauahat). 
Bahut (Bahat). 

Baliraicb. 

Pahramgarhi. 

Bahrdtngurhi (Bahtdrugarhi). 
Balirampur. 

Bahsoomah (Bahsdma). 
Bakauraa. 

Bairee (Bairi). 

Bairi. 

Bajraugpur. 

Bajooberee (Bajuheri). 
Bajulicri. 

Baknari. 

Bakrec (B&kri). 

Bakri (My a pur). 

Baktari. 

Balabhi. 

Balaram. 

Balawali. 

Baledh. 

Balmer. 

Bdlpur. 

Balrampur. 

Bamauri. 

Bamowrie (Bamauri). 
Bamauti. 

Bamowtie (Bamauti). 

Baud a. 

Bdndmau, 

Bandraow (Biudtnau). 
Bangalore (Bangalor). 
Bangnnga. 

Bdngunga (Bdnganga). 
Banhera. 

Bara, 

Baramai. 

Baraiuye (Baramai), 

Baran. 


Barapur. 

Barauli. 

Barowlie (Barauli). 

Baraub. 

Barauta (Barantha). 

Barautha. 

Barnauva (Barnawa). 

Bareilly. 

Bareli (Bareilly). 

Bargdrrau. 

Bdrha. 

Barhad. 

Bdreo (Bari). 

Bari. 

Barkala. 

Barla. 

Barnawa. 

Baroda. 

Baroth (Baraut). 

Barsa. 

Barsana. 

Barsara. 

Baraora. 

Baai. 

Basti. 

Batesar. 

Batesliur (Batesar). 

Bawani or Biioni, 

Bayana. 

Beawar. 

Begainabad. 

Begnmabad (Begainabad). 
Begee (Begi). 

Begi. 

Behar. 

Behut (Bahat). 

Belka. 

Belra. 

Belrah (Belra). 

Benares. 

Berar. 

Bcrhauiporc (Balirampur). 
Besalcb. 

Beswau. 

Betwa. 

Bbdbar. 

Bhadwds. 

Bhagiruttee (Bhagirathi). 
Bhagirathi, 

Bhagpath (Bdgpat). 
Bhagwanpur. 

Bhaila. 

Bhainsvval. 

Bbalewa Gaj. 

Bhamaula. 

Bhamauri Nab. 

Bhamola. 

Bhankree (Bhankri). 

Bhankri. 

Bharaioh (Bahrdich), 
Bharaitch (Bahraich). 

1 Bharatpur. 

I Bhatner. 

I Bhatpoora (Bhatpura). 
Bhatpura. 

Bhatta. 

Bhaun G-arhi (Bhayyan Garhi) 
Bhaun (Bhawan), 

Bhaurer. 

Bhawan. 
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Bhawan Garlii. 

Bhawani. 

Bheekampoor (Bhikampur). 
Bheelpoor (Bhilpur). 
Bheemgkora (Bhiinghora). 
Bheema-wamow (Blnmframau). 
Bhi'kampur. 

Bhilpur. 

Bhimgkora. 

Bhfwwamau. 

Bhogpur. 

Bhougaon. 

Bhoopa (Bkupa). 

Bhoodakeree (Bhudukheri). 
Bhudakheri. 

Bhugwanpoor (Bhagwanpur). 
Bhukarheree (Bhuknrheri). 
Bliukarkeri. 

Bhupa. 

Bhurtporn (Bhartpur), 
Bhutaer (Bhatner). 

Biohpoorie (Bichpuri), 
Bichpnri. 

Biokaneer (Bikantr), 

Bidesee (Badheai). 

Bidowli (Bidauli). 

Bidgighur (Bijaigarh). 
Bijaigarh. 

Bijnaur. 

Bijnore (Bijnaur). 

Bikanir. 

Biloipur. 

Bilram. 

Biluehistau. 

BindrabfUt (Brindaban). 
Birwee (Birwi). 

Birwi, 

Biaana. 

Bithoor (Bithur). 

Bithur. 

Boodliee Nullah (Budhi Niila), 
Brahmavarta. 

Brindaban. 

Bubyl (Babail). 

Buohetee (Bnohaiti). 
Budanaon (Budaun). 

Budaon. 

Budiuli (Bidauli). 

Budaun. 

Budcshra (Badeara). 

Badgaon (Badgaon). 

Budhi Jumna. 

Budkesee (Badhesi). 

Budhi Nila. 

Budhwaa (Badhwas), 
Budowlie (Bidauli). 
Budreenath (Badrinatb). 
Bujrungpoor (Bajtangpur). 
Bulandahahr. 

Buirarapoor (Balrampur). 
Damautee (Bamauti). 
Bundleound (Bundelkhand), 
Boondee (Bundi). 

Bownee (Baoni). 

Bundi. 

Burhud (Barliad). 

Burlah (Barla). 

Boodkina (Budhaua), 
Boorhana (Budhaua), 

Burkina, (Budkina), 


I Bumowrie (Bamauri). 

I Burk Ganga. 

Buriiampoor (Bahrampuv). 
Burotha (Baraut). 
liurun (Baran). 

Enriya, 

Bustee (Basli). 

Buxar, 

Byree (Bairi), 

0 . 

CioiUB (Kachir). 

Calpee (Kaipi). 

Ciudela (Kindlda). 

Cane (Ken), 

Canoj (Kenan]). 

Carnaul (Karual). 

Cassna (Kasna). 

Cashes (ICashi). 

Cashmere (Kashmir). 
Catteywar (Kithiwir). 
Cawnpore. 

Chaiclia. 

Chajanri, 

Cha] Duab. 

Chakathal. 

Chakni. 

I Chakrata. - 
Chaksina. 

Chikaoo (Chiksu). 

Chakau. 

Charobai. 

Chandanpur. 

Chandcrnagnve. 

Cbandeo (Chaudi). 

Chaudi, 

Chindpur. 

Chaudans. 

Chaudi Bah dr. 

Chandose (Chandaus). 
Chandpa. 

Chaneeri. 

Charion. 

Cbarrah (Chharra). 

Chart liiwal, 

Chatiri 

Chatmalpur. 

Chaundaheri, 

Chaunsat Kheri. 

Ohejowree (Chajanri). 
Chetore (Chitor), 

Ohhaja (Hindan). 

Chharna 

Chharra Fatebpur. 

Chharra Bafatpnr, 

Chhatiri (Chatiri). 
Chhataura. 

Chhedi. 

Chkerit. 

Ciinerat Surlmi. 

Chilkana. 

Ciu'ikhana, 

Ckinsnrah. 

Chirat (Chkertdt). 

Chitaree (Chatiri). 

Chitor, 

Chitowru (Chiiafaura.) 
Chitrauli. 
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Chitrovilie (Chifcranli). 

Clio Iliya. 

Choiya (Chohiya). 

Ciiooburponr (CUuharpm’). 

Cliota Satnpla. 

Cliotiva. 

Chouudahei'ee (Chaimdaheri)._ 
Clioiiusftt ICherec (Chauusat KheriJ 
Chuharpiir. 

Chuj (Chaj). 

CLiukathal (Chakfitlial). 

Chuknee (Chakni). 

Chupra. 

Chulsrata (Chakrfita). 

Chuksa.ua (Chaksmia). 

Cliumbal (Cbambal). 

Clnmclunprir (Chnndanpur). 
Chundose (Clnmdaus). 

Co el (Koil). 

Cotaua (Kutaua). 

Cowreeagunje (Kanriyapanj). 
OhurtbivwBl (Chartli a wal). 
Chiitniullporo (Chatmnlpur). 

Cumpil (Kninpil). 

Curinauj (ICanauj). 

Cuimiya (Kanhaiya). 

Cuvmnaaa (KavmnSsa), 

Cutteyr (Katehir). 

D. 


Dabaui.i. 

Dabthaln. 

Dadlee (Dfidli). 
Dfidli. 

Dadaritnha (Dfidri). 
Dfidon. 

Dfidri, 

Dfidu, 

Dagshdi. 

Dalthin. 

Damaula (Dumaula). 
Damkaura. 

Dancor (Dankaur). 
Dankaur. 

Dannahar, 

Dfinpur. 

Darg&tiipur, 

Darjeeling. 

Daryapur. 

Da'a Mazni. 

Dnsarn.. 

Dasna. 

Daana (Dfisna) 
Datauli (Datauli). 
Dataoli (Datauli). 
Datauli. 

Datia (Datiya). 
Datiya. 

Daurata. 

Dausni 

Dayfilpur. 

Dees (Dig). 
Dehcliauri. 

Delhi. 

Dohra Dun. 

Delhi (Debli). 
Deobaudi 

Deoband (Deoband). 


De.da. 

Deoprag (Deoprayag), 

Deoprayag. 

Deori, 

Deviban (Deoband). 
lie wall. 

Dbanauri. 

Dbar. 

Dhasan. 

Dhaulapra (Dhulapva). 

Dhauli. 

Dholna. 

Dhowlee (Dbauli). 

Dliulahera (Dlmlapra). 

Dhulapra. 

Dhunonrie (Dbanauri). 

Dlinra, 

Dibiii or DibliSi. 

Dibaliee (Dibai)). 

Dig. 

Dilicliouvic (Dehcliauri). 

Dilli (Dthli). 

Dinapur. 

Dingari. 

Dingree (Dingari). 

Djelalabad ('Jalalabad). 

Djelalpour Serot (Jalfilpnr Sarwat), 
Djevar (Jeivar). 

Docbeota (Duebita), 

Docbita (Duebita). 

Dodhpur. 

Donotya (Dunaitiya). 

Doon (Dun). 

Doopoor (Dnpnr), 

Driabadwati. 

Dufib. 

Dubaula (Dabauli). 

Duebita. 

Dudu. 

Dukhchfira, 

Duniauln, 

Dun. 

Dunaitiya. 

Dupur. 

Durgabeepoor (Dargahipur). 
Dutteea (Datiya). 

Divfirka. 

Dyalpoor (Dayfilpur). 

E. 

Euan or Allan. 

Ekaohakra. 

Ekbalpoor (Ikbiilpur). 

Ekri (Ikri). 

Elampur, 

Ellora. 

Enayutpoor (Infiyatpur). 

Esau (iBan). 

Eta. 

Etah (Eta). 

Etawa. 

Ebiwah (Etawa). 

Etiuadpoor (Itmidpur), 

P. 

Eaizabad. 

Enizpur Badariya. 

Faruklmbad, 
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Fatehchandpur, 

Fatehgarh. 

Fatehpur Sikri. 

Fatehullahpur. 

Feerozpoor (Firuzpnr). 

Fatima. 

Feerozabad (Firuzabad), 

Firozpur. 

Firuzabad 

Furruckabad (Farukhabad). 
Futtyghur (Fatehgarh). 
Futtychundpoor (Fatehchandpur ) 
Futehpoor Seekree (Fatehp tr Sikri,). 
Fyzabad (Faizabad). 

Fyzpoor (Farzpur). 


G. 


Gadrana. 

Gagalherec (Qugalheri), 
Gagalheri. 

Galaothi. 

Gambhira, 

Gambhirpur. 

Gindhara. 

Ganeshghat. 

Ganga-Awarthn (Hardwar). 
Gangad&spur. 

Gangadwfira. 

Gangapur. 

Ganges. 

Gangin'. 

Gangoh. 

Gangra. 

Gangsi. 

Gannaura. 

Garhmuktesar. 

Garhwal. 

Gnuda. 

Gaunda. 

Ganr. 

Gaurn. 

Georgegarb. 

Ghar. 

Gltarbara. 

Gharmuctesaor (Garhmuktesar). 
Ghatampur. 

Gbatumpoor (Ghfitampur). 
Ghausgarh. 

Ghazeeabad (Ghaziabad). 
Ghazeepoor (Ghiizipur), 
Ghaziabad. 

Ghazipur. 

Ghazl-ud-dinnagar (Ghaziabad). 
Ghazni, 

Ghousgurh (Ghausgarh). 
Ghuznee (Ghazni). 

Giliror. 

Ginowlla (Ginauli). 

Girnar. 

Gobraree (Gubrari), 

Gohad. 

Gobud (Gobad). 

Gokal. 

Gokalpuv. 

Gokantha. 

Golabra Sahawnlh 
Gouda, 


Gonro (Sabnl). 

Goorgaon (Guvgaon). 

Goojerat (Gujrat). 

Gopamhow (Gopamau). 

Gopaman. 

Gopee (Gopi). 

Gojpf. 

Gorai. 

Gorakhpur. 

Gordhanpur. 

Gordhunpoor (Gordhanpur). 
Goreree (Gubrari). 

Gornokpore (Gorakhpur). 
Gubraree (Gubrari). 

Gubrari. 

Gudrana (Gadrana). 

Gujarde3. 

Gujurwala (Islamnagar). 

Gujrat. 

Gulitutltee (Galaothi). 

Gumbeera (Gambhira). 
Gumboerpoor (Gambhirpur). 

Guna. 

Gunesliganj (GaneBliganjj. 

Gunga (Ganga), 

Gungeeree (Gangiri). 

Gungoh (Gaugoh). 

Gungra (Gangra). 

Gungei (Gangsi). 

Guunowra (Gannaura). 

Gupiia (Hnrdvrfir). 

Gurgaon. 

Gursikaran. 

Gurhmookbtesur (Garhmuktesar), 
GurhVal (Garhwal). 

Gurh (Garh). 

Gubraue (Gubrari). 

Gwaliar. 

Gwalior (Gwaliar). 


H. 


HadwXha. 

Haidarabad. 

Haidarauiai. 

Hnlnlpur. 

Haljaura. 

Harairpur. 

Ilansee (Ilansi). 

Hansi. 

Ilapaur (Hdpur), 

Hapur. 

Haraura. 

Hardeva (Hardasgaoj). 
HarduaganJ. 

Hardwar. 

Sariana. 

Haridwar (Hardwar). 
Harpal. 

Hasangarh. 

Haaanpur. 

Hasohtnapour (Hastinapnr.) 
Hashimpur. 

Ilostindpur. 

Bastpur. 

Haatpur Chandpliarf, 
Hathecsa (Hathisa). 

Hathiaa Bhagwantpur. 
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Hath™. 

Hattraa (Hathras), 

Havelee (Haveli). 

Haveli. 

Hawalbagh. 

Hazareebagh (HazSribagh) 
Hazaribngh. y 

Himadri. 

Him SI ay 119, 

Himavat, 

Hindan. 

Ilindun (Hindan). 

Hindu Kush. 

Hindustan. 

Hissar. 

Hissar Firoza. 

Hosseinpoor (Husainpur), 
Hudwaha (Hadwaha), 

Hugli, 

Huljura (Haljnura). 

Huna erP ° 0r ^ Hllm ' r P ur )- 
Hurrowra (Haraura). 
Hurdewa (Harden), 

Wnvi Uwa fS, n ^ CHardewaganj- 
Hurd war (Hardwar) b 
Hurrlnna (Hariaua). 
flurpal (Harpal). 

Husain, 

Hus:n 1 SS" Sain8,lnj -- 

Husainpur. 

Husunpoor (Hasanpur), 
Hugsayn (Husni n \ 
Husthmpoor (Hastinan Ur > 
Hustpnor (Hastpur). 
Hyderabad (Haidarabad) 
Heyderanjye (Haidaratufii). 


Igla's. 

Ihrce (Ahri). 
Ikhalpur, 

Ikri. 

Ilahabad (Allahabad). 
Ilahabas (Allahabad). 
Imlalira. 

Indyatpur. 

Indsr Bhaivan. 
Indnrpat. 

Indore (Indur). 

Indragarh. 

Indraprastha. 

Indri. 

ludflr. 

Indurput (Indarpat). 
Indus. 

Isan. 

iBlamnagar. 

Itmadpur, 

Iyartolie (‘Ayartoli), 


J ABALI’OR, 
J abarhera. 
Jabarberr, 
JadauJ, 


Jagadree (Jagadri), 


J. 


Jagadri. 

Jagahfca Gujar. 

Jagatiwaia. 

Jabangirabad. 

Jaipur. 

Jaiputa. 

Jaisalmer. 

Jnitpur. 

Jajhara (Jhajhar). 

Jalalabad. 

Jalali. 

Jalallee (Jalali). 

Jalalpur Sarwat. 

Jalandhar. 

Jalfehahr (Nanauta ), 

Jnlesar. 

Jalesur (Jalesar). 

Jftroalgarh. 

Jamdl Kbera. 

Janera. 

Jansath. 

Jansoi, 

Juo. 

JSo Inayatpur. 

Jdr. 

Jarauli or JaiAoii. 

Jnrtoli. 

Jasupnr. 

Jatari. 

J ataul. 

Jatonwala. 

Jattiin Salimpur. 

Jaudhpur (Jodhpur). 

Jauli. 

Jaunpur. 

Jaunsur. 

Jaurasi, 

Jnwa. 

Jawiilagarh. 

Jawalapur. 

Jawar. 

Jehangecrabad (Jahaugirabad), 
Joipore (Jaipur). 

JUum (Jbelnm). 

Jessulmere (Jaisalmer), 

Jewar. 

Jhajhar. 

Jhasnjana (Jhanjhana). 
Jhanjhaua, 

Jbansi. 

Jbarclia. 

Jheenjuk (Jhinjhak), 

Jhilam. 

Jhinjhak. 

Jhoosie (Jhusi). 

Jhujliur (Jhajhar). 

Jhusi. 

Jinjhana (Jhanjhaua). 

Jinwar. 

Jiwar (Jewar). 

' Joar. 

Jounpore (Jaunpur). 

Jounsar (Jaunsur), 

Jodhpur. 

Jor. 

Jow (Jau). 

Jowa (Jawa). 

Jowlie (Jauli). 

Jowrasee (Jaurasi). 

Jubbulpore (Jabalpur). 
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Juburheva (Jabarlicra). 
Juburlieri (Jabarhcri), 
Jiidi. 

Jugadree (Jagadri). 
Jngahtee (Jagaliti). 
Jullundur (Jalandhar.) 
Jumna. 

Jurowlie (Jaraull). 
Jusmor. 

Jusupur (Jasupur.) 
Jwalapoor (Jawilapur), 


K. 

KAeoi/, 

Itachaura. 

Kachila Gbit, 

Kacbora. 

Kadjuwa, 

Kailanpur. 

Kailas. 

KaiUispur. 

Kallora. 

Kaimpur. 

Kaimur. 

Kami. 

ICaira. 

Kairana, 

Kajraut. 

Kalandar. 

Kalesat. 

Kalheri. 

ICaleedoongee (Kiladhungi). 
Kiladhungi. 

Kalee (Kill). 

Kali Nadi. 

KjvI bar. 

Kfilpi. 

Kalaee (Kilsi). 

Kalai 

Kalsiya. 

Kuloow&lla (Kiluwila). 
Kiluwila, 

Kailanpur (Kalyinpur), 
Kalyinpur. 

Kaniona. 

Kampil. 

Kampilya (Kampil). 
Kamudnagar. 

Kanakpur, 

Kanari, 

Kanauj. 

Kauchiraiili, 

Kandahhr, 

Kandar. 

Kandauli, 

Kandhla. 

Kondur. 

Kangra, 

Ifanhaiya Dcota.. 

Kanhori, 

Kaiika. 

Kankar Khera. 

Kanklial. 

Kanoge (Kanauj). 

Kanoond (Konund). 
Kansrao. 

Kansrow (Kansrao). 

Kansu West. 


Kaniind. 

Kaofu, 

Knpurdigiri. 

Karaoli, 

Karas. 

Karauli, 

ICareel (Karil). 

Kuril, 

Karkhad, 

Karkoda. 

Karmnisa. 

Karnal. 

Karon. 

Karsuni (Krishni). 

Karwa. 

ICarwau (Iiaron), 

Kasauli. 

Kisganj. 

ICashgar. 

Kashi, 

Kashmir. 

Kasimpur, 

Kisna, 

Katai. 

Katehir, 

Kitha. 

ICathisvar. 

Katoch, 

Kauriyaganj. 

, Kausambhi (Knusambi). 

I Koyampoor (Kaimpur). 
Kayan (Ken). 

Kayiirda Dun. 

Kcddrnath. 

Keckarkhera (Kikarkhera). 
Ken. 

Kera (Khaira). 

Kerowlie (Karaoli). 
Keshopur. 

Kewalgiri. 

Khagar. 

Kb air. 

Khila. 

Khaliiganj. 

Kbandauli. 

Kbandavsprastba. 

Khara, 

Kbari, 

Kbarla. 

Kbarwan (Karon). 
Kbatashahr, 

Khatauli. 

Khera Khas. 

Kheree (Kberi), 

Kheri. 

Khariya. 

Khoriya Khwajah Budba. 
Khizrabad, 

Khodira. 

Khoorja (Khurja), 
Kkorasan. 

Khoten. 

Khujroto (Kajraut). 
KhuleelgUDje (Khaliiganj). 
Khurja. 

Khutowlco (Khatauli). 
Kikar Khera. 

Kipin. 

Kirauta, 

Kirsir. 



Till 
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Kirainec (Karsani). 
Kizzerabad (Kbizrnbiul). 
Koktala. 

Koil (Kol). 

IColar. 

Kol-ba-HaveU. 

Koomarhera (Kumh aril era). 
Ilooroo (Kuru), 

Korali. 

Kosala. 

Koa&ui or Kosambbi. 

Kota. 

Kotanah (Katana). 

Kotha Patta. 

Kotila. 

Kotwab 

Kucbaura (Kachaura). 
Kuchcheear. 

Kuchila (Kacbila). 

Kuleswar (Kulcsar). 

Kulheree (Kalhcri), 

Kulseea (Kalsiya). 

Kumaon. 

Kumaun (Kumaon). 
Kumbhera. 

Kumh&chera. 

Kumona (Kaniona), 
Kainudnuggur (Kamudnagar). 
Kuiuplc (Katrpil). 

Iiunari. 

Kundoor (Kandur). 
Kunukpoor (Kanakpur). 
Kunchirowlie (ICancbiranli). 
Kunda. 

Kundowlie (Kandauli). 

Kunda KalSn. 

Kunhoree (Kanhori). 
Kunjiwar, 

Kuujuwur (Ktinjawar), 
Kunjnnwar. 

Kunjpuro, 

Kunkur (Kankar). 

Kunka (Kanka). 

Kunkbul (Kankhal), 

Kunnauj (Kanauj). 

Kupila (Hardwat). 

Kureel (Karil). 

Knriyaganj (Kauriyaganj), 
Kurnal (Karnal). 

Kurowlie (Karauli). 
Kurrumima (Knrmnasa). 
Kurukshetra. 

Kurwan (Karon), 

Kusasthalb 
Kusaowlie (Kaaauli), 

Kutana, 

Kutila. 

Kutoche (Kotoch). 

Kutowlee (Kbatauli). 

Kuttelir (Katebir). 

Kymore (Kairnur). 

Kynee (Kaini). 

Kyrona (Kairana), 

Kliyra (Kaira). 

L. 

LicuuiwAla., 

Ladbawa. 

Ladpur, 


Lageswan. 

Labor. 

Lahore. 

Lajiwala. 

Lalchairi. 

Lakbnau. 

Lakhnaur. 

Lakbnau ti. 

Lakhwa. 

LSlgarhi. 

Lalatpoor (Lalitpur). 

Lalitpur. 

Lalkot. 

Lai pur. 

Lalsont or Ldlsot. 

Lalwala. 

Xandliaura. 

Landour. 

Lasbkarpur. 

Launda Laniwala. 

Libarlicri. 

Liburheree (Libarlieri). 
Lodeepoor (Lodipur). 

Lodipur. 

Lohar-ka-nagla. 

Lohgarh. 

Lonee (Loni). 

L>ni. 

Louni (Loni). 

Lnchecwallah (Laebhiwdla), 
Lucknore (Lakhnaur). 

Lucknow. 

Lucknowtie (Lakhuauti). 

Luokwa (Lnkhwa). 

Ludhiana, 

Lukba.rec (Lakhairi). 

Luksar. 

Lutaan. 

M. 

MAchoa or Mncliliua. 

Madan. 

Madra. 

Madrak. 

Magadha. 

Mababan, 

Mababan Ghat. 

Mahnbun (Mababan). 

Maheem (Malum). 

Mahcndra. 

Maheshrec (MaheBri). 

MobBsri. 

Make war, 

Mahim. 

Mahiwala. 

Mahomedgurh CMuhammadgarh). 
Mahmoodpoor (Malimudpur). 
Mabmudpnr. 

Mahu. 

Mainpuri. 

Mairta (Mairtha). 

Mairtha. 

Makandi. 

Makanpnr. 

Makka (Mecca). 

Malabar, 

Malngnrh. 

Malakapur, 
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Malhaipur. 

Malikpur. 

Maloi. 

Malsai. 

Malwa. 

Mans. 

Manchaura. 

Mandakhera (Munda Khera). 
Mandalpur. 

M audio! i, 

Mandati. 

Mandawi. 

Maudawar. 

Manflir. 

Maudrak. 

Mandui. 

Manduli. 

Manglaur, 

Miuikn.au. 

Manikmow (Mauikni&u). 
Minikpur. 

Mankl (MAnki). 

Mauki. 

Mankraul. 

Manlpura. 

Manolnirpur. 

MAhpur 

Min Singli-ke-Tallda. 

Mansuri (MuBsooree). 

MSruhra, 

Mnrhnrn (MArahrn). 

MArvrAr, 

Maskara. 

Maswana. 

Mnat (Mat). 

Mat, 

Mathura (Muttra). 

Matlira (Muttra). 

Matsj'a. 

Mau 

Maudlmpur. 

Mayapoor (MnyapUr). 

Mayapur. 

Mayoora (Mnyura). 

Mayura. 

Meerut. 

Meghan Mnzra. 

Mekchhapar. 

Mendoo (Mondu). 

Mendu. 

Merath (Meerut). 

Meru, 

Mewav. 

Mewat. 

Mirapur. 

Mirath (Meerut). 

Mirzapur. 

Mil Si. 

Miyapur. 

Mohand. 

Moheriya. 

Mohanpur. 

Mohun (Mohand). 

Mohunpore (Mohanpur). 
Mominabad. 

Moonda Khera (Munda Khera). 
Moor Ban (Mursin). 

Moortee (Marti). 

MooBanugger (Musanagar), 
Moradabad, 


Morthal. 

Motichore (Motichor), 

Motichor Rao. 

Mow (Mau). 

Mswdha (Maudha). 

Mo-yu-iu, 

Muchbwa (Machhua). 

Mnddun (Madan). 

Mudruck (Mandrak), 
Muhammadgarh, 

Muheem (MaMm. 

Muheewallah (Mahiwila), 
Muhereeya (Moheriya). 

Mujihib Satiwila. 

Muknndee (Makandi). 

Mukunpore (Maknnpur). 
Mulukpur (Malakpur). 
jM ulhypore (Malhaipur). 

Mulwee (Malai). 

Mulsahaya (MaleSi). 

Multan. 

Munchoura (Manchaura), 

Munda Khera. 

Mundruck (Mandrak). 
Mundulpoor (Mandalpur). 
Mundowlie (Mandaull). 

Munduvee (Mandui), 

Mundour (Mandawar), 

Mundir (Mandir). 

MundrSk (Mandrak). 

Munglour (Manglaur). 

Mundooee (Mandui). 

Muncepore (Manipura). 
Mnnohnrpour (Manoharpur), 
Munkole (Mankranl). 

Muradnhad (Moradabad). 
Muiidnagar, 

Mur s in. 

Murthal (Morthal). 

Murti. 

Mnsanagar. 

MuBkurra (Maskhara). 

Musmana (MaamSna). 

MusBooree. 

Muttra. 

Muzaffarabad. 

Muzuflnrnuggur (Muzaffarnagar), 
Muzaffarnagar. 

Mynpoorie (Mainpuri), 

N. 


Na'gjldeo. 

Ndgal. 

Nagut (Nigal), 

Nagla. 

Nagpur. 

Nahan. 

Nahera. 

Nai. 

Nsini Tal. 

Najibabad. 

Najfgarh, 

NAkara or Nakur, 
NSnakraatt. 

Nanuokmbow (NinakmSu). 
Nanauta. 

Nonowta (Nanauta). 

NSnu^ 



s 
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Nanoo (Niiuu). 

Naraenpooi' (Nariyinpur). 
NavftjMipuv. 

Narbada, 

Named (Ndtuaul). 

Narorn. 

Naroura (Narora). 
Nasecrpoor (Nasirpur). 
Nasirpur. 

Nftthnburah. 

Naugaug, 

Naukhail. 

Nawabgfliij, 

Naynaliahv. 

Neein (Nun). 

Neemuoti (NlinachJ. 
Ncetee (Niti). 

Sepdl. 

Ncrbudda (Narbada), 
Niamu. 

Nidhauli. 

NidliowUe (Nidhauli), 
Nigaiuhudh Ghat. 

Nilanti (Jaltiii), 

M-ldhara. 

Him. 

Nfmach, 

Nfti. 

Noh Jbil. 

Noh Mahal. 

Nojli. 

Noon (Mo). 

7 

Nub, 

Nujuffghuv (NajafgarhJ. 
Nujeebabad (Najibabacl). 
Nfin. 

INurnagar. 

Nynee Tal (Naini Tdl). 

O. 

Odetpooe (TTdepur). 
Ogeepoor (Oghipur). 
Oghiana (Aghiana). 
Oghipur. 

Ohun (Ahati). 

Orissa. 

Oudh. 

P. 


PiCHtiCNA, 

Padshahpooi' (BAdshdlipur). 
Fallal. 

Paliasu. 

Pahul (Pdlml). 

Pahasoo (Pahasu). 

Bailee I’oroo (Faili Parao). 
Paili Parao. 

Pdkpatau. 

Palee (Pali). 

Pali. 

Palra. 

Falwal. 

Pandhoi. 


Panchala. 

l’indu. 

Paueltti, 

PAnipat. 

Paniydia. 

Punjab. 

Paota. 

Parddni. 

Parhawali. 

Parthia, 

Patau Ttmwar ■ 

Pathar, 

Pnthargavb. 

Pathari. 

Patiall (Eta). 

Patiydla- 
Path Dun. 

Patna, 

l’attialee (Patiuli). 

Patti Uaida Begani (Sikmnlra lino), 
Puyain.a. 

Pecleebheet (Piliblut). 

I’ecpur (Pipar.) 

Peeran (Piran). 

Peetamponr (Pitamptir). 

Peshawar. 

Phondpuri (RahmAupur). 

Pboora (Phura). 

Phura. 

Pilcnnna (Pilklifina). 

Bilibin t. 

Pilldiaiia. 

Piudrdwal. 

Pipar. 

Piran Ivaliynr. 

Pit Awa, 

Pitampur. 

Poona. 

Poor (Piir). 

Poordilnugger (Purdilnagar), 

Booth (Pfith), 

Fora. 

Pouth (Path). 

Pratistbdna. 

Puchlana (FacliIAna). 

Pulw.al (Palival). 

Pundir. 

Pur. 

Purdilnagar. 

Purdortee (Parduni). 

Putrni, 

P6th. 

Puttee (Patti). 


K„ 

Badaur. 

Kadawar (Railaur). 

Raghunathpur. 

Rahatpur. 

Bahnadnpur. 

B dipur. 

Bdipur TdtSr, 

RdirvAla. 

R&jdhan. 

RdjghAt. 

Bdjpur. 

H djputdua. 
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E&jupur. 

Ramatnai. 

Kamgarli. 

KamglnU. 

Ratnpur. 

Rampur Maudi. 

Banap. 

Kaudaul. 

Rnnikket. 

Eaninmjra. 

II an i pur. 

Kao-ke-Hikandra (Sikandra Xtao). 
Haotala. 

Eapti. 

Batman. 

Ratwa. 

Eauli, 

Eawul. 

Hawaii. 

Raya. 

Bewail (Riwn). 

Hewari (Uiwaii). 
ltikikcs (Rikhikesh). 

Rikhikesh. 

Rind. 

Eiri. 

Biwa. 

Eiwiiri. 

Roluiri. 

Rolii. 

Roliilkhand. 

Rohilcund (Ilokilkhand). 

Rotiina. 

Kolitak. 

Rolituok (Tlohtak). 

Hoorkee (Kdrki), 

Rowlie (Hauli), 

Ruduin. 

Rudawar (Radaur). 

Rudayon (Kudain), 

Rugliun alii poor (liagliun fillipur). 
Rudarpur. 

Euhutpoor (Rahatpur). 
Ruhmanpore (Rakoianpor). 
Ruraamyo (Rumamai). 

Runup (Rauap). 

Ruudolo (Randaul). 

Edrki. 

Hutmhow (llntman). 

Rutwa (Ratwa). 

Ryepore (Raipur). 

B. 


SabAIj. 

Bnbalgarh. 

Sablrnd, 

Babitgarh (Aligarh). 
Sabzobad (Aligarh). 
Sadabad. 

Sadhaura. 

Sagar. 

Salmaardo. 

Sahaoli. 

Saliaranpur. 

Sahesivnn (SaliUwan). 
S till ot, 

Sahot-maLet. 

Sahi. 


Sahlbabad. 

Sahiswan. 

Sahuaul, 

Salipu. 

Saidliupur (Sirhpura). 

Saimlli. 

Safsana. 

Sakambhari. 

Sakrauda. 

Sakrudih. 

Salahpur, 

Salaura. 

Salawar. 

Salgarki. 

Salimgarh. 

Salimpur. 

Saroana. 

Samardhari. 

Sambhal. 

Sample Bakal 
Samtliar. 

Sanaul (Solmaiil). 

Saadila (Slindidn), 

SanklapnrL 

Sankia. 

Sunkora, 

Sonkura (Sdukora). 

Sanaara Kao. 

Sarai. 

Saran. 

Sarsa, 

Saras, wati. 

Sarava (Saiawa). 

Sarawa, 

Sard a. 

Savdbana. 

Sarliind, 

Sarkari. 

Sarnauli. 

Sarnowlic (Sarnaul). 

Sarsawa, 

Sarsawa 

Sarsuti (Saiaawali), 

1 Snrurpurl. 

Sasnce (Sami). 

Sasni. 

Sasoor Elmderce (Sasfir Kliaderi)i 
Snsur Khaderi Rain. 

Satlaj. 

Salrakh. 

Sattara. 

Sanger (SSgar). 

Sawamai. 

Soliacarpur (Sbikarpur). 
Secundcrpaor (Sik&ndarptn). 
Soekrec (Sikrl), 

Setla (Sila). 

Sceta (Sila). 

Semardherce (Samardhari). 
Semurdhurry (Samardhari). 
Semra. 

Sengar. 

Songaor (SeDgar), 

Sewaliks, 

Sliadida. 

Shahabad. 

Shalldara. 

Shahgarli. 

Slialijabinnbad. 

Sbiihjalianpur, 
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Shdhmansuc. 

Sbabpur, 

Shahzddpur. 

Shaikhs. 

Shaikh a, wati. 

Shaikhpura. 

Shaikhupvit. 

Shamil Nila, 

Sharashataha. 

Sharwa, 

Sheklia (Shaikha). 
Sheikhawatee (Shaikhawati). 
Sheeshumghat (Shlshamghat). 
Shenpoor (Sbiupur), 
Sbihabuddinpur. 

Shikarpur, 

Slilkk Sar. 

Shikohabad. 

Shlahamghat, 

Shiupur. 

Shlwalak (Siwalik). 

Sbiwalik (SiB'dlik). 

Sborcpur. 

ShukaitSr. 

Shunklapoori (Sunklnpuri). 
Sikandarpur. 

Sikandra. 

Siknndrsbad. 

Sikandra Iiao. 

Sikharan. 

Siklilm. 

Sikiani Ndla. 

Sikri. 

Sila Khala. 

Simardliari (Samardbari). 
Simlana. 

Simra. 

Sindh, 

Sindhu, 

Singrauli. 

Singrowlie (Singrauli). 
Sirhind. 

Sirhpura. 

Sirnior. 

Sirtnoor (Sirmor). 

Sirpcora (Slrlipura), 

Siraa. 

Sirsapatan (Snrsawa). 

Sirali. 

Sisodha. 

Sftapur. 

Siwalik. 

Sodlwala. 

Sogdiaua. 

Sokhnar. 

Solani. 

Somnilth. 

Son. 

Sane (Son). 

Sonoi. 

Sank. 

Sonpat. 

Sonput (Sonpat), 

Sonri 

Sookkertal (Shukar(ar). 
Soron, 

Sravasti. 

Srugbna, 

Sthanesar (Thanejar). 
Subithu. 


Subbud (Sahhad). 
Subulgurh (Sabnlgnrh). 
Subzabnd (Sabzabad). 
Sndhowra (Sadliaura). 
Sugh. 

Snharunponr (SahSranpur). 
Suhowlie (Sahaoli). 
Sukhrao. 

Sukhrowda (Sakranda), 
Sukrdwali 

Sukroodih (Sakrudih). 
Suknlpur. 

Sulowra (Salaura). 

Sul a war (Salawar). 
Saleempoor (Salimpur). 
Sultanpur. 

Sumbhul (Sambhal), 
Sumera. 

Sumtur (Samthar). 
Suraehtra (Sauraahtra). 
Surat. 

Surje Anjangaum. 

Susahat. 

Sufcluj (Satlaj). 

Sutrukb (Satrakh). 

Swat. 

Sydabad (Sadabad), 
Syndlce (Satndli). 

Synerow (Snhtierau). 

Sypoo (Sahpu). 

T. 


Taiiia. 

Tdjpur, 

Til. 

Tatain (Taliyain). 

Talheri. 

Taliyain. 

Tamers. 

Tanda. 

Tdnda Bh.igwfin. 

Tangut. 

TappnI. 

Tdrdgarh. 

Tarai. 

Tdtarpur, 

Tdwera. 

Taxila. 

Teetron (Tltron). 

Tejora. 

Teloepoora (Telipura). 
Tolipura. 

Torai (Tarai). 

Tbana Ehaivan. 

Thdna Farida. 

Thdna Furecda (Tbana Farida), 
TUanesar. 

Theetkee (Thltki). 
Thiangsliaii. 

Thibet (Tibet), 

Thltki. 

Tibet. 

Tijara. 

Tikraul. 

Tikrole (Tikraul). 
Tilbcgampoor (Tilbegampur). 
Tilbeeampur. 

Timice (Timli). 
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Timli. 

Tirhoot (Tlrhut), 

Tirhfit. 

TiLron. 

Tobra. 

Toohigarh. 

Toghlukpaor (Tugblikpur). 
Tohera. 

Toparsuk, 

Topera. 

Topur. 

I'rigarta. 

Tugblikpur. 

Tub ana. 

Tuksan. 

Tulheree (Talhcri). 
Tuppnl (Tnppal). 
Turkipura. 


u. 


Ubba"( Abba), 

Ubdoollahpoor (Abdullahpur). 
Uobalcsbwara (Acbalesvara). 
Ucheja (Acbeja). 

Uohnera (Aohlinera). 
Ucksolie (Aksoll). 

Udepar. 

Udhmm (Adhawan). 

Udhoican (Adhawan), 

Ueesii (Aiea). 

Ughiana (Aghiana). 

Ugrota (Agrota). 

Ugsulec (Agsoli). 

Ugwanhera (Agwanhcra). 
Ujain. 

Ujoctpoor (Ajitpur). 

Ujmeer (Ajmer), 

Ujoodhiya (Ajudhiya). 

Ujujoo k Ajaju). 

Ujnnta (Ajanta). 
karabad (Akrabad). 

Ioe (Ali). 

Uleswalpoor (Aliwalpur). 


Uiecghur (Aligarh). 
Uleegurb (Aligarh), 
Ulleedadpoor (Allahdadpur), 
Ulmors (Almora), 

Ulwur (Alwar). 

Uwballa (Ambaln). 
Umbehta (Ambahta), 

Umrre (Ururi). 

Unni. 

Umritsur (Amritsar). 
Ummurpoor (Umrpur). 
Umrkot (Amrkot). 

Umrpur. 

Umrpur Begampur. 
Unduwlic (Andaulf). 
Unoopabubur (Ai.fipsbahr), 
Ununtmhow (Anantmau). 
Utruwlie (Atrauli). 

Uttara Koaala. 

Y. 

VaisXli (Sarnn). 
Varanavata. 

Vidarbha. 

Vindhya. 

Virata. 

w. 


Wanadli. 

Y. 


Yabkasd. 

z. 


Zaiursa (Jliaxcha). 
Zainpur, 

Zazhana (Jbanjlmna). 
Zeinpoor (Zaiopur), 
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A. 

Abda village, 8. 

AbdSli Afghfins, invasion of, 83, 84, 83, 87 ■, 
expel the Jats from Koil, 489, 

Abdul Ahiil Khan, Nawab, 90, 

Abdul Kaddui, founder of Gangoh, 248. 
Abdul Kasim Khan defeated and slain by 
Zibita Khan, 89. 

Abdullah Khan, Sayyid, 80, 81, 82, 250. 
Abhimanyu, a legendary prince, See Mahi- 
bhdrata. 

Aboriginal tribes noticed in Mahabharata, TO. 
Abul Mansur Safdar Jang, 83. 

Abu N&lo Canal, 4, 5, 13. 

Abwabs, 83. See also Cesses 

Acreage of different crops, Saharanpur, I GO; 

Aligarh, 375-66 
Ad ha wan Jhil in Aligarh, 366. 

Adhisima Krishna, King of HastinSpur, 71. 
Administrative subdivisions, Saharanpur, 132; 
Aligarh, 346-47. 

Afghan colony in parganah Sultanpur, 198. 
Atrasy&b Khan, contends for Vazirship, 90- 
91, 490 ; his designs against the heir appa¬ 
rent, 92 ; his assassination, 93. 

Agarwdl Banlyas, 41, 181 - 82 , 395. 

Ages, population according to, Saharanpur, 
179 ; Aligarh, 389-91. 

Agra, sack ,of, 84 ; siege of, by Ismail Beg, 
99. 

Agriculture, mode of, 161, 373, 

Agricultural population, 360, 460. 

Agsoli police station, Aligarh, 412. 

Ahan town in Aligarh, 608, 

A bar caste, 396, 397. 

Abac mahal, Aligarh, 347. 

Aheriya caste, 44, 182, 396-97, 410. 

Abibarau Baja, founder of Baran, 78, 
Ahichhatra, ancient city, 83. 

Abir caste, 4), 396-97. 

Ahmad Khan, Bangash, 84. 

Ahmad Shah, Duriini, 83, 84, 85, 87. 

Ahmad Shdb, Emperor, 83. 

Ain-i-Akbari, mali&ls of Saharanpur and 
Aligarh according to, 132, 133, 347, 347. 

Aisa taluka, Aligarh, 449. 

Aiz-ud-dfn, son of Jahandar Shah, 81. 
Ajamirha, a Mahabharata prince, 62, 

Akbar, Emperor, revenue of Aligarh under, 
347 ; KoU mado a slrkdr by, 488. 

Akbar, prince, 115. 

Akbariparganahs of Saharanpur and Aligarh, 
132-33, 346-47. 

Akrabad parganah ill Aligarh, 346-47 ; area, 
physical aspects, fiscal history, population, 
occupation of the people, &o., 509-13. 

Akrabad police station and village* Aligarh, ■ 
412, 477, 508-9, 

Alam police station, Aligarh, 412. 


Alampur village, 7. 

Alamgir II., Emperor, 84. 

Ala-ud-din Khilji, 33, 34. 

Ali village, 18. 

Alienations of land, Saharanpur, 23>I • Aligarh. 

465-70. > 6 t 

Aligarh District, boundaries and area, 315 f 
administrative divisions, 346 ; administra¬ 
tive changes, 347 ; generalapff.arance, 350; 
heights, 351; soils, 352 ; mar p'ains, 353 ; 
rivers, 354 ; Ganges Canal, 357 ; Lower 
Ganges Canal, 363 ; ferries, 366 ; jbils, 386; 
communications, 367 ; distances, 870 ; me¬ 
teorology, 371 | animals, 372 ; agriculture 
aui culturable area, 373 ; principal crops, 
374 ; produce and areas, 375 ; indigo culti¬ 
vation, 37s ; irrigation from all sources, 
379 ; famines, 36, 385 ; baisurdi weed and 
jungles, 387 ; building materials, 388 ; 
population, 388 ; castes, 392; occupations, 
399 ; houses, 400 ; customs of the people, 
401 J education, 401 ; religion, 403 ; post- 
offlee, 404 - jails, 405 j police and crime, 
407 ; infanticide, 412 ; fiscal history, 412 ; * 
old talukas, 416 ; proprietary rights, 450 t 
revenue-free tenures, 466 ; non-proprietary 
tenures, 458; occupancy tenants, 458- 
agricultural classes, 460 ; rents, 461 ; 
alienations, 465 • imports and exports, 470; 
weights and measures, 478 ; prices, 479 ; 
wages, 480 ; revenue end expenditure, 481; 
hiBtory, 484; medical history, 501; Gazet¬ 
teer, 508-912. 

Aligarh town taken by Sindhia, 93; stormed 
by the British, 493-96; population, site, 
subdivisions, buildings of interest, public 
institutions, settlement, municipal revenue 
and expenditure, routes, &c,, 513-25. Set 
also Koil . 

Aligarh institute, 403. 

Ali Mard£u Khan, canal of, 4, e, 7s limiting seat 
constructed by, at Badshah Mahal, 249. 

Ali Muhammad, Bohilla leader, S3. 

Ambahta, old parganah, Saharanpur, IS*. 
259 

Ambahta town, Saharanpur, 258-59. 

Amir Khan, Eind&ri leader, raid of, 116, S53, 
497-96. 

Anangpal, king, 73, 75, 76. 

Animals, Saharanpur, 156-59; Aligarh, 372. 

Antasani ferry, Aligarh, 354. 

Antlnai, king of HastihSpur, 7S. 

Ann, a lunar-race prince, 62. 

Appahandi Kao, Marhatta commander, ,103. 

Area, Saluiwnpur District, 131, 132; Aligarh 
District, 346. 

Area under cultivation, Saharanpur, 166, SI If 
Aligarh, 373. 

Arfpur, village, 6. 

Arind or Bind river, see Rind, 
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Arjuna, a hero of the Muhubharata. See Mahd- 
bhdrata, * 

Aryan settlement in Id din, 59, 69-71. 

A safe agar falls, Ganges Canal, si, 29. 

Atoka stone pillars 73,243-44. 

Asura, aboriginal tribe of the Maliabharata, 
70. 

Aswamedlm Dattn, king of Hastinapur, 71. 

Asmmedba sacrifice, 39. 

Atrauli tfthsii, Aligarh, area, physical aspects, 
revenue, &c , 632-33. 

Atrauli parganali, Aligarh, 346-47 ; area, 
physical aspects, fiscal history, population, 
occupations of the people, &c , 527-32, 

Atrauli police station and town, Aligarh, 412; 
population, site, municipal revenue and ex¬ 
penditure, See., 525-27. 

Auraugzeb, Emperor, and his descendants, 79. 

Aiva -MSsa taluka, refuge of thieves, 403-8; 
family holding, 443, 

Aziiu-as-ghati, prince, 70. 

Aziz-url-din, Vnzir, 83. 


B. 


Bajuh, village, 7, 

Endvsra taluka, 449- 

Badgaon police station, Saliaranpur, 132. 
Badgujar or Bargujar Bajpiit elan, 18, 181, 
393, 497. 

Bfhlsliah mnlial, hunting scat, 6, 0, 219, 
Budshdbpur village, 13, 2'. 

Bagpat, Marhatias defeated at, 87. 
llahadurabad mills, 3 0. 

EahSilur ShSh, Emperor, 79. 60. 

Bahat Kanjatvar, old parganali, Saliaranpur, 
132, 133. 

Bahat police station and town, ruins near, 
75, 132. £15. 

Bahat, old pargaimh, 259-60. 

Bahat Khiila depression, 6. 

Bairdgis or mendicants, 45 ; defeated at Hard- 
wdr, 291; munber in Aligarh, 395. 
jBnisurdi weed, 3s7. 

Bijl IUo, Marhatta leader, 83, 

Bajuheri village, 2i. 

Bdlnji liao, Marhalta loader, e3. 

Baldwali ferry in SalAranpur, 154, 

Balkan, inscription of, at Koil, 486. 

Baleah taluka, Landhaura estate, 204, 

Balpur village, 7, 8. 

Bandu, Sikh leader, 249. 

Bangauga river, 13,151. 

Bdngars or uplands, 2, 19, 141, 144. 

Baniya caste, 44, 181,395. 

Banjara caste, 44, 1S2-83, 396; devastations 
committed by, 413. 

Eapu SindliU, Marliatta commander in Sahi- 
ranpur, 103. 

Baran town founded by Ahiharati, 78. 

Baraull parganali and Badgujar taluka in 
Aligarh, 346, 445; area, physical aspects, 
population, occupations of the people, &c. ; 
633-36. 

Barauli village, Aligarh, 533, 

Baraut village, 7. 

Barauta station, Gauges Canal, 30. 

Barhact fair, Aligarh, 477, 


Barhui caste, 45, 39G. 

Barkala stream, 149. 

Bari a p„liee station, Aligarh, 412. 

Bavnawa village, 3. 

Bawani or Baoni mahal, name of a portion 
of TJppev lluab, 85. 

Beds of rivers, 148. See also Risers. 

Bcgi ferry, Saliaranpur, 164. 

Belka village, 7. 

Belra village, 22 , 30. 

Bcsvvan taluka and village, Aligarh, 441-52, 
536. 

Bkdlmr or forest tract, 48, 143. 

Bhagvatn Buraua, 00. 

Blingivunpur parganali, Sahfiraiipiir, 132, 133, 
134 ; area, natural divisions, land-revenue, 
population, &c, 260-63. 

Bliagvvftnpur town, Saliaranpur, 19, 158, 260 . 
Bhagwaiit Singh of tlie Mnrsan Jat family, 
436, 499. 

Bliaila village, Saliaranpur, Guvt. stud at, 158, 
Bhaiuswal village, 7, 8. 

Bliak-wa Gaj, Govt, stud at, 168. 

Bhumauri Nab taluka, held by Afghans, 444. 
Bhamola, jagir of Major Dcrridon, 44 9. 

S Blidnkri police station, Aligarh, 412. 

Bhnrata, ancestor of Uastiufipur kingB, 59, 62. 
Bhnttis submitted to George Thomas, 103. 
Bhaurxya, predatory tribe, 409. 

Bliawari village, 49. 

Dhuyaclidra tenuie, 222, 450, 454 
Btiilpur Govt, stud in Aligarh, 372, 

Bluina, a hero of the Maliabharata. See MuM- 

Ihdrata. 

Bliimgliora cliffs, 138 . 

Bhimseim, King of HaBtinipur, 71, 

Bhugpur old parganali, Saliaranpur, 182, 183. 
Bhnj Siugh, Jat leader, 428. 

Bhukarhcri v'llage, 2. 

| Blid.-u. mills, 30. 

' Blair nr sandhills, 21. 

) Bij.iigatli town, Aligarh, 899. 477, 536-87 j 
fort taken by the British, 448. 

Bilram mahal, Aligarh, 347, 

Bisal De compuerod Anangpdl III., 76 
Distvaddrs or inferior proprietors, fate of, in 
Aligarh, 453-54. 

Soigne De, Slndllia’a officer, ree De Boigne. 
Botanical Gardens at i-aliaranpur, 171-75. 
Boundaries of the Meerut Division, 1 ; of 
Saliaranpur District, 131 ; of Aligarh Dis¬ 
trict, 345. 

Brahma, tlie Creator, origin of, 61. 

Brahmans, Meerut Division, 41; position of, 
at tbu time of the Maliabharata, 09-70 ; in 
Sahiiranpur District, 180; in Aligarh Dis- 
[ trict, 392. 

I Bralimavarta of the Aryans, 59. 

British ; war with the Marliattas, 115, 253, 
493-9S. 

Buddhist chronicles, 73; remains at Koil, 4S6. 
Budhi Jumna river, 6, 13, 149, 148. 

Budhi Niila, 149. 

Budhik, predatory gang, 409. 

Budh Sen, founder of Koil, 434. 

Building materials, Saharaupnr, 176-76; Ali¬ 
garh, 388. 

I Burliann parganali, 2; granted as jdgfr to 
I Najib Iihan, 86, 

! Bill’ll Ganga river, 350, 354, 355. 
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Canam of the Meerut Division, 3-32} capabi¬ 
lities of, to prevent famine, 40 ■ cause of 
destruction of fish, S3; influence of, on pub¬ 
lic health, 125-28. In Saharanpur, account 
of, 162-65; revenue from, 242 . In Aligarh, 
account of, 357-66; irrigation capabilities, 
382-34; revenue from, 481. 

Castes, Moerut Division, 44-45 ; Saharanpur 
District, 180-88; Aligarh District, 392-88; 
relative gains and losses of, from transfer of 
lands, 4 07-68. 

Cattle disease, Aligarh, 500. 

Census, see Population. 

Cesses abolished, 208, 416; revenue from, 
Saharanpurj 2,9. 

Chachia river, 8. 

Chakathal taluka, Aligarh, 445. 

Charnir caste, 45, 182-83, 396, 460. 

Chand, poem of, 76. 

Chand liai, King of Sarsiiwa, 245. 

Chandanpur Government stud in Saharan¬ 
pur, 168. 

Chandel Rajputs, 44, 

Chaudni hill, 145. 

(plmndnus parganah, Aligarh, 347; area, fiscal 
history, population, occupations of the peo¬ 
ple, &c, 637-42. 

Chnndaus police station ami toivn, Aligarh, 
412, 537. 

Changes in the jurisdiction of Saharanpur 
District, 132-35 ; of Aligarh District, 349- 
50. 

Charaon, battle of, 253. 

Chauhan Rajputs, 44 ; conquest of llchU bv, 
76, 78, 333. 

Chaimdaheri taluka, Landhaura estate, 205. 
Chausat Khcri old parganah, Saharanpur, 
134, 263. 

Chhara Rafatpur town, Aligarh, 542. 
Chhataura mills, 29, 

Chherat police station, Aligarh, 412 , 

Chhipi or cloth printer caste, 45, 390. 
Chilkhana or Chilkana police station and 
town, Saharanpur, 132, 14 2, 264, 

Chinese pilgrims in India, 74 
Chitringada, a lunar-race king, 63. 

Chhoiya stream, 3, 358. 

Christian Missions, 190-91. 

Christian population, Meerut Division, 44 ; 

Saharanpur District, 189; Aligarh, 398-99. 
Cinchona experiments, 174. 

Civil jurisdiction, Saharanpur, 135; Aligarh, 
349-60. 

Climate of Saharanpur District, 154; of Ali¬ 
garh, 370. 

Communications, Meerut Division, 43; Saha¬ 
ranpur District, 163; Aligarh, 367-69. 
Confiscation of land for mutiny, 231, 504. 
Cotton cultivation and trade, 167, 471. 

Courts in Saharanpur, 135; in Aligarh, 349- 
50. 

Crimes, Saharanpur District, 195-96; Aligarh, 
407-11. 

Crops, irrigation rates of, 12, 28; Sahiiranpur 
District, 169-60; Aligarh, 374-79. 
Cultivation, state of, in the early part of the 
’ century, 209-10. See also Agriculture. 


ill 

Cultivators, Saharanpur District, condition 
of, in the early part of the century, 2'JS, 211, 
227; tenure-; of, 224; holdings of, 228 Ati- 
gavh District, holdings and tenures of, 436- 
59; condition of, 4CU. 

Customs revenue, Aligarh, 432 . 

Customs of the people, 401. 

D. 

l),in,tcr,T village, 18. 

Datlon police station and town, AligaTh, 412, 
542. 

Dadli taluka, T.aiidhanra estate, 205, 

Dadri parganah, plundered by George Thomas, 
103 

Daitya, aboriginal tribe of the Mahabharata, 
70. 

j Dargahipur ferry in Saharanpur, 154 . 

Daryapur taluka and town, Aligarh, 447, 
543 

Daryapur Government stud. Aligarh, 372, 
I'arsi, or tailor caBte, 43, 396 
Da Fin a mills, 30. 

Dfistir.s, divisions of Saharanpur under the 
Muhammadans, 132; Aligarh, 341 . 

Dafaji, Marhattn leader, 84. 87. 

Datauli estate held by Afghans, 443. 

Datauli town, Aligarh, 543. 

Dannahar station, Ganges Canal, 30. 

Daurala village, 5. 

Dayaram, Jai leader, his descent, 42P; acqui¬ 
sition of villages, 430; insubordinate con¬ 
duct, 431; hie expulsion, 432, 499; distribu¬ 
tion of his eBtate, 432-35. 

Deaths from snake-bite and wild animals, 157, 
372. 

I)e Boigne, his early fortunes, arrival in 
India, enters Sindhia’s service, services of 
his brigade, his administration, his daily- 
life, &c, 101 , 110-12; organises battalions 
at Aligarh, 491. 

Dehchauri iron ore. 60, 

Delhi, famine in, 33-34; first mention of the 
name of. 73 ; rebuilt by Anang EM, 
73, 75 ; conquest of, by the Chnubina and 
the Musalmtwa, 76 ; Sirk&rs under Subah 
of, 78 ; sacked by Nadir Shah, 83; taken 
possession of by the British, 113. 

Deoband da'l&r of the Muhammadans, 132. 
Dioband tahsil, 132, 133, 271. 

Deoband parganah, Saharanpur, 182, 133, 

134; area, natural divisions, population, 
&c, 267-70. 

Deoband town and railway station, Saha¬ 
ranpur, 119, 153, 264-67. 

Deola village, 7. 

Diseases, see Medical Bistory. 

Dhanauri fails, Ganges Canal, SO. 
Dhaulapraydf/, 142, 149, 271. 

Dhobi or washerman caste, 45, 

Dhritarashtra, father of the Kurus, 63, 64, 
Dibai Mahal, Aligarh, 347. 

Dilli or Philo, King of Dehli, 73, 

Dinapur ferry, Aligarh, 854. 

Dispensaries in Aligarh, 507. 

Distances of principal towns in Aligarh from 
the headquarters, 870. 

Distribution of the conquered territory in 
1808, 206. 

Disturbance* by the Gujars, 253-54, 
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Domestic animals, Saharanpur, 158; Ali¬ 
garh, 372, 

Doc 'Raijput dynasty, 78,485, 

Drainage linesof the Meerut Division, 2, See 
Rivers. 

Draupadi, see Mahdbhdrata. 

Drishadwati, ancient name of Khagar, 59. 

Drona, a Malidbbarata warrior, 63, 64. 

Droughts, 884, 413, 417. See also Famines. 

Drapada, king of Panchala, 63. 

Duab, condition of, in 1351-58, 34 ; famine 
in, 85-36 ; ravaged by the Marhattas, Jits, 
&e., 83. 

Dnmaula river, 8. 

Diins, 60 j annexed to Saharanpur, 254. 

Dundi Khan,,rebel, 418, 497, 498, 

Daryodhana, a Mahabharata warrior, see 
Mahdbhdrata. 

Dushyanta, a lunar-race king, 62, 

Dwarka, 59; destroyed by a cyclone, 69. 


E. 


East Indian Railway, traffic on, Aligarh 
District, 867, 477. 

Eastern Jumna Canal, 3; history of, fi-6; situa¬ 
tion of and falls in, 7-8; fiscal history, 8-10^ 
irrigation capabilities and water-rate, 1 1 - 12 , 
164. 

Educational statistics, Saharanpur District, 
192-94; Aligarh, 401-3. 

Ehan town, .see A han. 

Elevation of the Saharanpur District, 145; 
of Aligarh, 401-3. 

Encampiug-gronnds and halting-places, Ali¬ 
garh, 869. 

Epidemics, see Medical History. 

Eras of Yikramfiditya and Sdlivahnna, 73. 

Estates, number of, Saharanpnr, 240 ; Ali¬ 
garh, 433. 

Eurasians, land held by, in Aligarh, 393. 

European population, Aligarh, 898-99. 

Excise revenue, SnhSranpur, 241 ; Aligarh 
483. 

Expenditure on Civil Administration, see 
Revenue and expenditure, 

Exports, see Trade. 

F. 


Eaii Hian, Chinese pilgrim, in India, 74. 

Fairs, Saharanpnr District, 238, 237 ; Aiigarb, 
477. 

Faizabad orFaizabad Rabat parganah, Saha- 
ranpur, 132,133,134; area, natural divisions, 
alienations, population, occupations of the 
people, &c., 272-75. 

Famines, 4, 6, 13, 14; preventive measures 
recommended, 40 ; in Saharanpur, 163-71 ; 
in Aligarh, S84-86. 

Famine price?, see Famines. 

Farrukhsiydr, Emperor, 80, 81. 

Fatehpur police station, village and ferry, 
Saharanpur, 6, 7, 132, 154, 275. 

Ferries, Saharanpur, 154 ; Aligarh, 354, 366. 

Firnz Shdh Khilji, S3,34. 

FiTfiz Shah, Tnghlak, removal pf A sob a 
stone pillars by, 7a, 243-44. 


Fiscal history, Saharanpur, 206-222 ; Aligarh, 
412-27. 

Fish, Meerut Division, 52-58 ; Saharanpur 
District, 159Aligarh, 873. 

Floods, 167. 

Food of the people, 191. 

Food grains, export of, 470. 

Forest lands, Saliiranpnr, 143; revenue from, 
242. 

Formation of the Aligarh District, 348. 
■Forts, ruins of, 400. 

French aBsiBt Shah Alam, 85. 


Gr. 

Gadra'na village, Aligarh, 419. 

Gablot Ilajpfits, 44, 78, 394. 

Gatnbhira taluka, 448, 

Gambhirpur village, Aligarh, 449. 

Gondharvas, 63. 

Ganesh Ghat, 19. 

Ganges Canal, 3 ; history of the construction 
of, 13-19 ; character of country passing 
through, 39-22 ; revenue and expenditure, 
22-32 ; irrigation capabilities, 23, 26, 27 ; 
water rates, 27-29 ; mill rents, 29 ; transit 
duties, 80 ; canal plantations, 32 ; statistics 
of irrigation from, in Saharanpur, 162-63. 
In Aligarh, situation, Catvnpore terminal 
line, Etawa terminal branch, works on, 
plan of, Nnnu works, 367-63. 

Ganges Cmal, Lower, 363-6-6. 

Ganges ti?er, course of, within Meerut Divi¬ 
sion, 2; at Hardwdr, 19; in Saharanpur, 
146-8. 

Gargiri parganah, Aligarh, 346, 347 ; area, 
population, occupations of the people, &c., 
543-46. 

Gangiri village and police station, Aligarh, 

4 12, 477. 645. 

Gangoh parganah, Saharanpur, 132, 133, 134 ; 
area, natural divisions, land-revenue, alie¬ 
nations of land, population, occupations of 
the people, history, &c, 277-80. 

Gangoh police station and town, Saharanpur, 
132, 142, 276-77 

Gannaura fort of Dfindi Khan, 498. 

Gara caste and Musahnan converts, 46, 189, 

Gerariya or shepherd caste, 45, 898. 

Gaunda town, Aligarh, 646. 

Gaur Brahmans, 44, 180, 392. 

Gazetteer, of the Saharanpur District, 258- 
344 ; of Aligarh, 508-612. 

General appearance, Meerut Division, I ; 
Saharanpur District, 136, 140-42 ; Aligarh, 
S60. 

Geology of the North-Western Provinces, 
46-52 ; of Saharanpur District, 136-40. 

Gbar, Gujar subdivision of Saharanpur, 183. 

Gharbnra town, Aligarh, 546. 

Ghausgnrh fort of Zabita Khan, 5, 89. 

Ghulam Kadir, canal of, 5 ; succeeds Z&bita 
Khan, proclaims himself independent and, 
marches against Dehii, 94, 251 ; appointed 
prime minister, 95; rebellion, and submis¬ 
sion, 97 ; takes possession of the imperial 
palace, 99 ; plunders tho seraglio, deposes 
Emperor Shdh Alam and puts out his eyes, 
100 ; put to death by the Marhattas, 10 K 
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Gidhiya, predatory tribe, 409. 

Golden lit o£ Firuz Shah, 243-44. 

Gonda police station, 412, 

Gopal Rtio, Sindhia’s agent, 101. 

Gopi police station, Aligarh, 412 . 

Gorai parganah, Aligarh, 347 -, area, fiscal 
history, population, occupations, &c,, 546- 
48. 

Goshains or mendicants, 4B i defeats the Bai- 
r&gis at Ilardwar, 291; number in Aligarh, 
396. 

Grafn, prices of, see Prices. 

Gujar caste, 45,78, 89, 118 ; civilised by canal 
irrigation, 185-6-' ; in Saharanpur, 183; 
their origin and history, 184-87 ; risings of, 
253-54, 265 ; Humber in Aligarh, 396. 

Gdjrat, Gujar subdivision of Saharan pur, 
183. 

Guna village, 7. 

H. 

Haudba predatory tribe, 409-10. 

Hafiz Rahmat Khdn, Rohilla leader, 86, 
Hail-storins destroying crops, 86, 89. 

Hajjam or barlm - caste, 45, 896. 

Utvlalpur village, 7, 

Bdljnura stream, 151, 

Hansi, capital of George Thomas' kingdom, 
104. 

Harama parganah, Sah£ranpur,132,133; area, 
alienations of revenue, population, occupa¬ 
tions, history, &e., 281-S3. 

Hardatta, leader of the Dor Rajputs, 78. 
XIarduaganj police elation and town, Aligarh, 
412 ; foundation of, ascribed to Balarnma, 
484; population, municipal revenue and 
expenditure, history &e , 566-67 
Hardwfi-r, 14, 19; fair at, 236-37 ; former 
names, position, Mdyapur, Gongidwara, 
bathing festivals, trade, mythological notes, 
reputation for sanctity, routes , municipal 
revenue and expenditure, &c., 283-92. 
Haryaswa, a king of the lunar race, 62. 
Hasangarh parganah, 347 ; area, physical as¬ 
pects, fiscal history, population, occupations 
of the people, &c., 649-52. 

Hasanpur, buttle of, 82. 

Hastin, founder of Ilastiuapur, 62. 
Hastindpuv, ancient city, 69. 

Haatpur police station, Aligarh, 412. 

Hathisa Bhagwantpur town, Aligarh, 552. 
Hathras tahsil, Aligarh, 347,664-85. 

Htithras parganah, Aligarh, 347 ; boundaries, 
fiscal history, population, occupations of 
the people, &c., 657-64. 

Hfithras police station and town, 412; bom¬ 
barded by the British, 432; population, Bite, 
communications, municipal revenue and 
expenditure, trade, history, &c., 552-57. 
Hathras Road railway station, 867. 

Haveii, old parganah, Saharanpur, 132-133, 
Hills, 19, 136. See also Geology. 

Himmat Bahadur, Goshain Raja, 96. 

Hiadan river, 2, 8, 13, 47, 140, 142., 150. 
Hindi population of the Meerut Division, 
44 ; of ■ Saharanpur District, 176-80 ; of 
Aligorh, 388-91. 

Hisain-ud-din Hawaii, 487. 
llisiim-ul-Mulk, Koil placed under, 487, 


Hissa- reduced by George Thomas, 104. 
History of the Meerut Division, 59-121; of 
Saharanpur District, 243-57 ; of Aligarh, 
484-604. 

Holdings of cultivators, 226, 458-59. 

Holkar, war with the British, 115; defeated 
by Lord Lake, 116 ; his agents incite the 
people of Aligarh into rebellion, 49/. 
Horse-breeding, Saharanpur District, 158. 
Houses, Meerut Division, 46; Saharanpnr 
District, 190-97; Aligarh, 40U. 

Husain All, Sayyid, SO, 81, 82, 250. 

Husain police station, Aligarh, 412 
Husain taluka, Aligarh, 446-47; 600-02, 

Hwen Thsang, Chinese pilgrim, 74,245. 

I. 

Iotiia police station and town, Aligarh, 412, 
567, 

Iglas tahsil, Aligarh, 3<7, 567-69. 

Iglas taluka, Aligarh, 447. 

IkbalKhan, Aligarh fell into the hands of, 487. 
Ila, daughter of Sun, 62. 

Immigration of Jata and Gujar a, 78. 

Imports, see Trade. 

Lucan.e tax, Saharanpur, 241; Aligarh, 481. 
Indar Bhawan fair, 287. 

Indargir Goshiin, leader of Safdar Jang’a 
forces, 86; occupies Saharanpur, 250; 
temporarily holds Aligarh, 444. 

Indigenous drugs, 507 

Indigo, cultivation of, 978-79 ; consequence* 
Of the bankruptcy of factories, 423-24; 
history and statistics of the manufacture 
of, 472-76. 

rndri, dastur of the Muhammadans, 132 
Infanticide among the Raj; fits, 198-97, 41S. 
Infirmities among the people, 179, 39), 
Inhabitants, see Population. 

Inscriptions at Koil, 488, 489. 
Intizam-nd-daulah, Vazir, 83; Upper Duib 
jdgir of, 85. 

Iron ore at Dcbcliauri, 50. 

Irrigation, history of, 8 ; capabilities of the 
Eastern Jumna Canal, 11-12; capabilities 
of the Ganges Canal, 23-24, 25,27; recom¬ 
mended for preventing famine, 40; in Saha¬ 
ranpur, 161-65 ; in Aligarh, 379-84. 

Isa Khan Tsrkbacba, 487. 

Isan river, 356. 

Islamnagar village, SahSranpur, 292. 

Ismail Beg besieges Agra, 99; joins ths Mar¬ 
iettas, JO) s deserts the Marhattas and 
taken prisoner, 101. 

J. 

Jabakbetu town, Saharanpur, 292. 

Jabarheri taluka, Landhaura estate, 202-4. 
Jadon Rajptits, 44, 78, 893, 

Jagatiwala fair, 287. 

Johan Shah, Emperor, 80. 

Jahan Shah IL, or Bedar Bakht, made Empe¬ 
ror by Ghnlam Kidir, 100, 

Jshandfir Shah, Emperor, 80-81. 
Jahangirabad parganah, SahSranpur, 134, 293. 
Jahnu, a lunar-race prince, 63. 

Jail atatiatica, 195, 495-7. 

Jaina Baniyas, 44. 
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Jaipur, prince of, defeats Sindh in, 94 ; war 
with Sindhia, 97 ; compelled to pay tribute 
,98 i invaded by George Thomas, 103-4. 

Jai Singh, ancestor of the Hathras Jat family, 
428. 

Jajhar, jdjir of George Thomas, 112. 

Jalili inalial, 347 . 

Ji’.lali town, Aligarh, 391-99 j Sayyiil family 
of, 416 ; site, communications, history, &c., 
-5GD-71. 

JamSIgarh, old tappa, Saharanpur, 131, 293, 

.Tenghiira Rajput, 44, 394. 

Jankoji, Aiarhattu leader, 87. 

Jnnmcjiya, king of Ilastinapur, 71, 

Jansath sacked by Kiunr-ud-dln Khan, 83; 

captured by Azim-ullah, 250. 

Jan police station, Aligarh, 4 12. 

Jar villnge, 16 

Jarauli town, Aligarh, 571. 

Jats, 45, 4G, 78, 82, S3, 84, 87, 187, 396-97, 460, 
489. 

Jat ferry in Saharanpur, 154. 

Jat talukas in Aligarh, 427-42. 

Jatari town, Aligarh, 571. 

Jataul taliika, Landhnura estate, 205. 
Jatonwala stream, s, a, no. 

Jauli village, 7, 16, 19, 30. 

Jaurasi old paraganah, Sabaranpur, 133, 293. 
Jaurasi town, 19 

Jiiva police station and village, Aligarh, 412, 
571. 

Jaivahir Hal, Jat lender, 88, 490. 

Jawalagarh village, 5. 

Jawalapnr pargannh, Sahdrnnpur, 132, 133, 
134; area, natural divisions, land-revenue, 
alienations of revenue, population, occupa¬ 
tions of the people, &c., 294-97. 

Jawdl&pur police-station and town, SahSran- 
pur, 90, 30, 133, 213. 

Jhlls, 141-42, 153, 366. 

Jojlia Muhammadan convert?, 189. 

Julaha or weaver caste, 45. 

Jumna river, course of, within Meerut Divi¬ 
sion, 2 ; gorge of, in a geological point of 
view, 139 ; in Aligarh, 354. 

Jungles and jungle grants, 223, 387, 

Jusrnor family, 198. 

K. 

Kacutak Am, governor of Koil, 488. 

Kachaura town, Aligarh, 67*. 

KSchhi caste, 45, 396. 

Kahar caste, 46, 396, 

Kairana, dasliir of the Muhammadans, 132. 
Kairana village, 3. 

Halil caste, 46, 396. 

Kalandar stream, 151 . 

Kaleswar village, 6,139. 

Kalidhhagi village, 60. 

Kali nadi, East, 2 , 367. 

Kali nadi, West, 3, 13, 19, 142, 161. 

Kalsiya village, 6, 8. 

Kambaksh, 80. 

Kamona, fort o£ Dundi Khan, 498. 

Kampilya or Kampil, ancient city, 63. 

Kandri police station, Saharanpur, 132. 
ICanauj, 3, 76, 77. 

Kanaujiya Brahmans, 44, 392. 

Kandhla village, 7. 

Kanhori reduced by George Thomas, 103. 


Kan jar, predatory tribe, 409. 

Kankhal town, Sabaranpur, 14, 19, 20, 29, 297. 

Kansmo forest, 1 43. 

Kama, a Maliabbarata warrior, 63. 

Karon stream, 3, 356. 

Itarsuni or Krishni nadi, 3, 142, 150. 

Kutehir town, 34 

Katchriya Raj| uts, country hold by, 7G. 

Katha stream, 3, 142, 160. 

Katlia, old parganah, Saharanpur, 134, 297. 

Kauravas, see Mahahhdrala. 

Kauriyaganj Government stud, Aligarh, 372. 

Kausambbi, ancient town, 71 , 484. 

Kaynth caste, 45, 390. 

Iren river, 15. 

Keshopnv villnge, Aligarh, 449. 

Khadirs or alluvial lands, 2, 13, 19, 47, 140, 
141 42, 144, 350, 354. 

Kliagar river, 69. 

Kbair tahsil, .“47, 677-78. 

Khair parganah, Aligarh, 347; area, fiscal his¬ 
tory, population, occupations of the people, 
&c., 673-77. 

Khair police station and town, Aligarh, 412, 
477, 672. 

Khakrob or sweeper caste, 45. 

IChnla stream, 161. 

Ifhara village, 6. 

Khntiluli village, 22. 

IChatik oasle, 45, 398. 

Kberi forest 1 43, 

Klieri, old tappn, Saharanpur, 134, 298. 

Kberi pass, Siwalilc range, 136. 

Kberi Ran family, 199. 

ICberi village, 141. 

Khodara nfila, 5. 

Ivhhrja mahul, 347. 

ICiki Malik, governor of Koil,48G. 

Koil tahsil, Aligarh, 346, 682-84. 

Koil parganah, Aligarh, 316-47; area, fiscal 
history, population, occupations of the 
people, &o., 67- i -S2. 

Kol or Koil town, Aligarh, 16; resistance by Per¬ 
ron to British at, 1 ft; its antiquityandfonnda- 
tion, 434-86; Kutb-ud-din takes possession of, 
486; description of by Ibn Batuta, 487; made 
a sirkar by Akbnr, 488 ; taken by Sindhia, 
490 ; taken from the Marhattas by Ghutim 
Kadir, 491; insurrection at, 497; mutiny of 
1867 at, 499-504. See also Aligarh, 

Koli eaBte, 46, 396. 

Kosbarab, a lunar-race prince, said to bo 
founder of Koil, 484 

Kotila. battle of, 86. 

Kotwil village, Sabaranpur, 298. 

Krishna, the deified hero, 62. 

Kshemnka, lust king of the Pundava race, 71, 

Kumbb fair, Hardwar, 287. 

Iiumbhera village, 13. 

Kumhfir caste, 45, 39G. 

KumhirherayVif, 142. 

Kumr-ud-ciin Khan, Vnzir, 83. 

Kundatt Singb, his strviaes during the muti¬ 
ny, 443. 

Kunja taiuka, subdivision of Landhaura es¬ 
tate, 204. 

Kunjnawor Pass, 19, 140. 

Kunjpura garrison destroyed by the Marliat- 
tas, 85. 

Kuriyaganj town, Aligarh, 672. 
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Kuru, a lunar-race king, 62. 
Kurukshetra, battle of, 67, 68. 
Kusustliali, ancient kingdom, 59. 
Kutb-ud-din takes Ituil, 465. 


L. 

Labourciis, 22S, 480 ; wages of, 234, 480. 

Lakhnanti, old parganali, 133, 292, 

Lakhnauti vllago, 112,298. 

Lakwa Dada, Marhatta commander, 103. 

Lai Davwaza Pass, Siwalik range, 186. 

Lalltot, nea Kutb Minar, 76. 

Lalpur ferry, Aligarh District, 354. 

Land, selling price of, 232, 469-70. 

Landholders, see Proprietors. 

Land-revenue, enhancement of, owing to 
canal irrigation, 25, 27. 165; incidence of, 
46; of Saha ranpar, 132, 209, 214-15, 217, 
221-22,240. Aligarh District, 846-17,426-27, 
See also Settlement. 

Landhaura Mukarari. Sahiranpur District, 
liistory, subdivisions, settlemenl, &c., 199- 
206. 

Landhaura village, 19, 299. 

Language of the people, 192, 403. 

Latinda Lani .Yala village, 20. 

La Vaissenu, a Drench adventurer under Be- 
gam Sumru. 106 ; endeavours to run away 
with the Begaui and commits suicide, 107- 
108. 

Libarheri village, Saharanpur, 299. 

Liegeoia, a Liege adventurer under Begun 
Sumru, 107. 

Local offloers, Saharanpur, 136. 

Lodha oastc, 45. 

Loh&r or blacksmith caste, 45, 396. 

Lohgarh taluka, 419. 

Loni pargauah, 3. 

Loni village, 3. 

Lord Lako enters Dehli, 115; defeats Ilolkar, 
116. 

Lunar race of kings, 69, 61-71. 


M. 

MjwXl, king of Hastlnilpur, 72. 

Madralc police station, Aligarh, 412. 

Magadlia kingdom, no. 

Mahabharata, its iufluenco on the people, 69; 
ago of, 60; history related in, 60-69; state 
of society at the time of, 69-71, 

Mahals, old divisions of sirkars, 132, 133,346. 

Mube-war village, 21. 

Malum town reduced by George Thomas, 104. 

Mahmud of Ghazni defeats Chuud Uai, 245- 
46 

Malimudpur mills, 30 

Mahraje, king of Hastlnapur, 72, 

Mahu town, Aligarh, 584. 

Majad-ud-daulah, ifawab, appointed to drive 
the Sikhs from Sirhlnd, 90; is imprisoned, 
92; his esinpo, 93. 

Maknn, anoostor of the Jat families in Aligarh, 
427. 

Makandi, ancient city, 63, 

Maiakpur mahiil, 347. 


Malhaipur, old parganah, Saharanpur, 132 . 
299. 

Mallmr Bdo Holkar, 84, 86, 87. 

Mali nr gardener caste, 45. 

Malik Slier Khan, governor of Koil, 486 . 
Malikana allowance of proprietors, 452 - 53 . 

Man Singb-ke-Tanda village, Saharanpur, 

Si anchaura taiuka, 449. 

Mandukliera ghat, Ganges Cana), 81. 

M ludrak village, Aligarh, defence of, during 
the mutiny, 584 

Mauglaur parguinli, Saharanpur, I3a, IS3.1S4; 
area, natural divisions, land-revenue, popu¬ 
lation, occupations of the people, &e„ 
300-3 

Manglaur police stntion and town, Saharan¬ 
pur, 132, 3u0. 

Mansfir Khan, Nazir, commandant in Gokal- 
garli, 98, 99; plundered by Gbularn Kadir 
and put to deuth by the Marhattae, 101. 
Manufactures, 237-3S. 

Marhamat Khan deputed to expel the Say- 
yids fr.jm SaliSranpur, 250. 

Maralira Mahal, 347. 

Marhattas, 82,83, «4, 86, 66, 87, 88, 80, 1UI, 
250. See oho Sindhia and Holkar. 

Markets, Aligarh District, 477. 

Maakara river, 5, 8, 149, 303. 

Matsya kingdom (ancient), 65-67. 

Maudhapur ferry in Saharanpur, 154. 

Mawai Juts, disloyalty of, during the mutiny,. 
118. 

Mnwal Hajputs, 180, 181, 

Mayapur, 19, 22, 285. 

Mayura dynaBly of Hastlnapur, 72 . 

Medical history, Meerut Division, 121 ; 
Saharanpur District, 254-57; Aligarh Dis¬ 
trict, 604-7. 

Meerut Division, districts, situation, bounda¬ 
ries and population of, I; general appear¬ 
ance. 2; drainage lines, 2; canals, 8-32; fa¬ 
mines, 32-40; meteorology, 41-43; commu¬ 
nications, 43-44; population, 44-46; geolo¬ 
gy, 46-52; fish, 67-58; history, 59,121 ; 
medical history, J2I. 

Meerut District included in the ancientking- 
dom of Thanesar, 74. 

Meerut town, 42; conquest of, bj the Musal- 
miins, 77. 

Mekebhapar village, 7. 

Mendo town, Aligarh, 5 84, 

41-13,156,820-21,870, 

s Canal, 29. 

Mineral products, 6G, 176, 388, 

Mirza Jawan Bakht, 85, 87. 

Mirza Najff Khan, 88, 89, 90. 

Mirza SbaS defeats the Sikhs, 90; contends 
for Vazfrsbip, 90-91. 

Mitiii police station and town, Aligarh, 412, 
584 

Mohand Bass, Siwdlik range, 136. 

Mohand police station, Saharanpntj 132. 
Morthal or Murthal parganah, Aligarh, 846, 
boundaries, physical aspects, fiscal history^ 
populati'in, occupations of the people, 
584-88, 

Mortuary statistics, see Medical Aspects, 
Moticher Rsio torrent, 138. 
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Rikshu, a lunar-race king, 62, 

Rind river, 16 , 355. 

Riri village, 7. 

Rivers, Meerut Division, 2 ; Saliaranpur Dis¬ 
trict, 145-51 ; Aligarh, 354-57. 

River beds in a geological point of view, 137. 

River trade, Saharanpur, 152. 

Roads, Meerut Division, 43 ; Saliaranpur, 
153-54; Aligarh, 368-69. 

Rohillas, 83, 84, 86, 88, 89, See aho GhuUm 
Kadir, Najib Khdn, and Zabita Khdi. 

Hoorkee, see Riirhi. 

Roshan Alchtar or Muhammad Shah, Em¬ 
peror, 81. 

Eoshan-ud-danlah, Saliaranpur, granted to, 

250 . 

Rotation of crops, 161. 

Rdrki tahsil, Sail fit anpnr, 132, 133, 134, 328. 

Rurki pargauah, Saliaranpur, 132, 133; area, 
natural subdivisions, laud-revenue, popula¬ 
tion, occupations of the people, history, See., 
324-27. 

Rurki town, 14, 19, 30, 41 ; population, site, 
meteorological observations, routes, local 
history, fiscal history, &c., 319-24. 

Rdrki workshops, 237-38. 


s. 


SaXdat Riia'n, successes of, against the Mar- 
hattas, 82; slain in battle with Emperor’s 
forces, 88, 

S&bit Khiin, governor of Kail, 489. 

Sndaaheo Bhau, commander-in-chief of the 
Mnrhattas, 84, 

Saidar Jang, 83, 84. 

Sahadevn, a Mahabharata warrior, 64. 

Sahansrao stream, 149. 

Saliaranpur District granted asjdtjir to Na¬ 
jib Kliau, 86, to Roshan-ud-daulah, 250; 
boundaries, 131 ; area and administrative 
subdivision, 132 ; changes in the jurisdic¬ 
tion, 132-35 ; geology, 136-140 ; natural 
features, 140-42 ; soils, 143-44; jhils, com¬ 
munications, 153 ; meteorology and climate, 
154-56 ; animal kingdom, 156-59 ; vegeta¬ 
ble kingdom, 159-61 •, irrigation, 161-66 ; 
area under cultivation and acreage of differ¬ 
ent crops, 166-68; wild animals, 108; fa¬ 
mines, 108-71 ; Botanical Gardens, 171-75; 
mineral kingdom, 175-76 ; population, 
176-80 ; Hindfi castes, 180-88; Musalmans, 
188-89 ; occupations of tile people, 189-90; 
houses, 190-91 ; religion of the people and 
Christain mission, 191-92; langnage, 192; 
educational Statistics, 192-94 ; jails, 196 ; 
police and crime, 195-96 ; infanticide, 
196-97; uid families, 197-99; Landiiaura 
mukarnri, 199-206; early fiscal history 
and settlements, 206-22 ; proprietors, 222 ; 
juugle grants, 223 ; cultivating classes, 
224 ; labouring classes, 225 ; condition of 
cultivators, 226-29 ; rates of rent, 230 ; 
alienations, confiscations find sales of laud. 
231-33 ; wages, 234 ; prices, 235 ; trade', 
236-36 ; fairs, 236 ; manufactures, 237 ; 
Rdrki workshops, 237-40 ; land-revenue, 


240 ; registration and excise, 241 ; stamp, 
canal and forest revenue, 242 ; history, 
243-57; Gazetteer, 268-344, 

Saliaranpur tahsil, 132, 133, 336. 

Saliaranpur parganali, 132, 133, 134 ; area, 
natural divisions, land-revenue, alienations, 
population, occupations of the people, his¬ 
tory, &c,, 333-36. 

Salidranpur town, 5 ; railway station, 53 ; 
founded by the Musalmans, 246 ; population, 
public institutions, site, municipal revenue 
and expenditure, trade, routes, &c., 
328-33. 

Sahibabad taluka, Aligarh, 449. 

Sahnanl taluka, Aligarh, 449. 

Sahotra, a lunar-race prince, 62. 

Saiudli uadi, 150 
Saiui or Sdni caste, 45, 

Sakaditya, king of the Sakas, 72, 73. 

Sakrnuda old tappa, Saliaranpur, 134, 337. 
Sokrauda Rao family, 198, 

Sabir Masaud, conquests by, 77. 

Salawar mills, 30. 

Sales of land, Saliaranpur, 232-84 j Aligarh, 
418, 464-70. 

Salimpnr village, Aligarli, 7, 20, 693. 

Salt, monopoly of, broken up, 20G ; tax on, 
abolished, 416. 

Saltpetre, export of, 476. 

Siimana District, 34. 

Siintanava or Bhislmia, a Mahahliarata war¬ 
rior, 63. 

Sdnliuiu, a prince of the lunar race, 63. 
Sanadh Brahmans, 44. 

Sdnkora police station, Aligarh, 412. 

Sanlcra ferry, Aligarh, 354. 

Sdraswat Brahmans, 44, 392. 

Saraswati river, 59. 

Saraugi or Jaina Baniyas, 44. 

Sardjr Khdn Bakslii, 87. 

Sardlmna, dast&r of the Muhammadans, 182. 
Sardhana station, Ganges Canal, 30; head¬ 
quarters of Suraru, 90. 

Sarkari village, 7. 

Sarnauli village, 8. 

Sarsawa parganali, Saliaranpur, 132, 133 , 134 ; 
area, natural divisions, land-revenue, alie¬ 
nations, population, occupations of the 
- people, history, &c., 337-40. 

Sat’Bdwa town and railway station, 142, 153, 
246, 337. 

Sasui police station and town, Aligarh, 477, 
412, 693-94. 

Satanika, king of UnetinSpur, 71. 

Sati not practised at the time of the Maha- 
bhdrata, 70. 

Sayyid Khdn, Rohilla leader, 88, 

Sayyid Musalmans, 45 ; of Bdrha, 80, 81, 
82 , £3, 188 ; settlement of, in Saharanpur, 
249-50; in Aligarh, 398. 

Sayyid Salim, ikta and Shih/t of Saharanpur 
granted to, 247, 

Sclxools spared,by the mutineers, 121 . See also 
Educational statistics, 

Semra mills, 30. 

Sengarriver, 355-56. 

Settlement, Saharanpur District, 208-22 ; 
Aligarh, 412-27. 

Soxes, population according to, Sahftranpur, 
177-80; Aligarh, 389-91. 
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Shahdb-ud-din, commander-in-chief, 83. 

Shdh Alam, Emperor, raised to the throne, 
84; besieges Patna, 85; escapes from the 
hands of Ghazi-ud-din, 86; deposed and 
deprived o£ eyes by Ghulatn Kadir, 100 ; 
reinstated by the Sindhia, 101 . 

Shah Haran Chishti, Saharanpur named after, 
246, 

Sliahjahanpur pass, 19, 140, 

Shall Mir Khan, commander of Imperial 
fortes, 96, 99. 

Shahzadpur taluka, Aligarh, 441-42. 

Shaikh Kalan, results of settlement with, 212- 
13. 

ShfLikh Masalmdus, 188-398. 

Sliaikha j/iff, 3G6. 

Shaikhpura village, Saharanpur, 340, 

Shamli ndla, 6, 8. 

Shams-i-Siraj, famine account of, 33 ; account 
of the removal of the golden Idt by, 243- 
44. 

Sliikfirpnr mahA, Aligarh, 347, 

Sliikarpur town plundered by Hanmast Khan, 
498. 

Sliishamghat ferry in SahSranpur, 154. 
Shiupuri, Great Trignonietrieal Survey Sta¬ 
tion, .340. 

Sliuglmlkhor, predatory gang, 4(19. 
Shujn-ud-daulah, Vazir, 84, 86. 

Shukaitfir village aud fort, 18, 84, 87, 89, 140, 
162. 

S di Mania, famine attributed to the execu¬ 
tion of, 33. 

Sikandarpur village, Saharanpur, 340, 
Sikandra, given to Najib Khan, 87. 

Sikaudra Rao tahsil, Aligarh, 346, 603 5. 
Sikandra Rao parganah, 34G-47 ; boundaries, 
area, flsoal history, proprietors, crops, 
taluka Husain, population, occupations of 
the people, &c., 697-603. 

Sikandra Rao estate, 448. 

Sikandra Kao police Btation and town, 412 ; 
population, site, communications, munici¬ 
pal revenue and expenditure, history, &e., 
695-97. 

Sikhs, 83, 88, 89, 90, 103, 249, 260-51, 253, 
Sikharan Rao taluka, Aligarh, 449, 

Sikrani Nala, 7. 

Sikr&ni village, 7. 

Siler! jh{l, 141, 149, 

Sila Kliaia stream, 3, 22. 

SimlSna Government stud, Saharanpur, 158. 
Sindhia, Emperor’s negotiations with, 92-93 ; 
appointed minister of tlia empire, 93; 
defeated by the Jaipur prince, 94 ; resumes 
military grants, 07 ; relieves Agra, 99 j 
supreme at Debit, 101 ; war with the Bri¬ 
tish, 115 ; takes'possession of Aligarh, 490 ; 
organises regular battalions at Aligarh, 
491. 

Sirhpura mahdl, Aligarh, 347. 

Sirkars under Sfibah Dehli according to 
TiefEenthalcr, 78. 

Siwalik hills, 19, 136, 

Siw&lik country, famine in, 33. 

Soil of the Meerut Division, 2; of Sahd- 
ranpur District, 143-44, 219 ; of Aligarh, 
362-54, fertility of, 374. 

Solani river, 13, 19, 140,141,146, 151, 

Solar race of kioga, 59. 


Soma or moon, 61. 

Someswara, king of Dehli, 76. 

Somna taluka, Aligarh, 445-46, 

Sonina police station and town, Aligarh, 412 , 
605-6. 

Sorou mahal, Aligarh, 347. 

Spars land, Saharanpur, 225. 

Srughna, ancient kingdom, 74, 245. 

Srntasena, a lunar-race prince, 71. 

Stamp duties, Saharanpur, 242 ; Aligarh, 
482. 

Submontane tract, Saharanpur, 140-41, 144, 

Sugar-cane cultivation, Saharanpur, 167. 

Sukrawali taluka, Aligarh, 449. 

Sultanpur jhU, 153. 

Sultanpur parganah, Saharsnpnr, 132,133,134; 
area, natural divisions, land-revenue, alien¬ 
ations, population, occupations of the peo¬ 
ple, history, &c., S41-44. 

Sullanpur police station and town, SaLarsm- 
pur, 132, 142, 341. 

Sumru, or Walter Reinhard, fixes his head¬ 
quarters at Sardhana, 99 ; his origin, 93 ; 
his death, 96. 

Sumru, Began], wife of above, her origin, 95 ; 
succeeds her husband, state of her troops, 
96 ; acquires Bddshdhpur for bravery in the 
Imperial cause, 98-99 ; undertakes expe¬ 
dition against George Thomas and mutiny 
of her troops, 102, 106 ; La Vaisseau's sui¬ 
cide, 107-8 ; restored to her fief by George 
Thomas, 109 ; her character, her army, her 
submission to the British, 109-10, 

Surajmal, Jdt, expels Phiip Singh, 436;invades 
Aligarh and is slain, 87, 489-90. 

Swayamvara marriage, 65, 70. 

T. 

Taga caste, 45,46, 78, 118, 188, 892, 39G. 

Tahsile, Saharanpur, 132-35 ; Aligarh, 346-47. 

Tahsili system introduced in Aligarh, 418. 

Taj-ul-mulk sent against rebels near Koil, 
487. 

Talheri taluka, Landbaura estate, 205. 

TalukaB, Mr. Russel’s opinion on, 416, 

Talukadiiri tenure, 450-52 ; changes in, 453 ; 
origin of, in Aligarh, 196-97. 

Tauda town, 6, 7. 

Tappnl parganah, Aligarh, 347 ; area, gene¬ 
ral appenrauce, fiscal history, alienations 
of revenue, population, occupations of the 
people, &e., 607 - 12 . 

Tappal police station and town, Aligarh, 
399, 412, 606. 

Tarai, 48. 

Tarmsharm Khan, invasion of SahSranpur 
by, 246. 

Tatarpur Ghat, Ganges Canal, 80. 

Tatarpur old parganah, SahSranpur, 132. 

Tea cultivation, 175, 

Tenures of land, SahSranpur, 222-24. Ali¬ 
garh, Mr, Russel's opinion on, 416 ; details 
Of, 450-59. 

Thagi and dahiiti, 4 >9-10. 

Thfina Bhawan or Thana Bilim, oldparganab, 
Saharanpur, 133, 134, 344. 

Thana Earida, 347. 

Thitki taluka, Laudhaura estate, 201-2, 
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Thomas, George, enters Begam _ Sumru’s 
service, 96, 102 ; distinguishes himself at 
the siege of Gokalgarh, 98-99 ; enters the 
Marhatta service and obtains Jdjhar as 
jdgir, 102, 251 ; Begam gumru’s expedi¬ 
tion against him, 102-3 ; restores Begam 
Sumru to her fief, 109 ; breaks with the 
Marhattas and becomes independent, 103; 
liis operations against the Rajput States, 
combinations against him, Perron attacks 
him, 104 ; his defeat, death and character, 
105. 

Thomason Civil Engineering College at Hfirki, 
239-40. 

Tieifenthaler, Sirkdrs under Dehli according 
to, 78. 

Tirnli pass, Siwdlik range, 130. 

Timur, Sultan, famine after departure of, 
34 ; invasion of, 240-47, 487. 

Titron village, Sahdranpur, 344. 

Tomar dynasty, 76. 

Towns in Sahdranpur, 177-78 ; in Aligarh, 
399-400. Sec aluo Gazetteer portions . 

Trade of Sahdranpur District, 235-36; of 
Aligarh, 470 - 77 . 

Transfers of estates, see Sales of Land. 

Transit dues on boats on the Ganges Canal, 
30-31. 

Tuhdna town reduced by George Thomas, 
104. 

Turkipura, capture of, 497. 

Turkman colony of Lakhnauti, 198, 248. 

Turyasu, a prince of the lunar race, 62. 


u. 


Boiu Sun, a king of the lunar race, 71. 
TJsar plains, Aligarh, 353-54. 


Y. 

Vaisali, the modern Satan, 59. 

Vaman lido, Marhatta commander, 103. 

Varan avata city, the modern Allahabad, 65. 
Vegetable kingdom, Sahdranpur, 159-61 ; 
Aligarh, 374-78. 

Vichitravirya, a prince of the lunar race, 63. 
Yidarbha, the modern Berar, 59. 
Vikramaditya, identified with Bima Kiidphises, 
iho Scythian king, 72 ; overthrow of the 
Sahas by, 73, 


Villages, number of, Meerut Division, 46 ; 
Sahuranpur District, 132, 177-78 ; Aligarh, 
389-00. 

Village boundaries, attempts at demarcation 
of, 420. 

Village watch, appointment of, 217, 412. 

Visarwa, king of Hastinapui-, 72. 

Vishnu Parana, 61 ; history of the Mahdblid- 
rata continued in, 71. 

Vydsa, author of the Mahdblidrata, 63. 

w. 

Wases of labourers, 234-480. 

Walter Reinhard, see Sumru. 

Waste lands in Sahdranpur, 142. 

Water level, Sahdranpur, 161-62; Aligarh, 
380. 

Water rate in the Eastern Jumna Canal, 
10-12 ; in the Ganges Canal, 25, 27-29. 

Weights and measures, Aligarh, 478. 

Well-irrigation, Sahdranpur, 161-62; Ali¬ 
garh 381. 

Wheat and barley cultivation, Sahdranpur, 
167. 

Wild animals, Saharanpnr, 156 ; injury done 
to crops by, 168; Aligarh, 372. 

Y. 

Yado, a prince of the lunar race, 62. 

Yahya bin Ahmad, famine account of, 34. 

Yaydti, a king of the lunar race, 62. 

Yuclii, a people of Central Asia, identified 
with the Gfijnrs, 186. 

Yudhishthira, a Maliabhdrnta warrior, 68. 

z. 

ZXnrrAKnXit, excavator of a canal in Muaaf- 
farnagar, 5 ; succeeds his father, 88, 261 ■ 
appointed Bakshi of the empire, 89; defeats 
Abdul Kasim lthan, 89, 251; death of, 94. 

Zafarydb Khan, son of Sumru, 96, 107, 109. 

Zain-ul-Abdin, governor of Meerut 91; assas¬ 
sinates Afrasiyab ICIidn, 93, 

Zamiudars, mutinous conduct of, in the early 
part of the century, 416. 

Zamxndari tenure, 222 , 460. 

Zid-ud-dhi Barnni, famine account of, 33, 

Zulkaran, ancestor of the Mursdn Jdt family, 
428. 



ERRATA. 


A full table of errata to the first three volumes will be published wiLh the 
fourth volume. The following errors should be corrected in this volume ;— 
Page 30, lino 5 from bottom, for “ through” read “ though.” 

„ 33 „ 6 from top, for “ Sew&lik” read “ Siwalik.” 

„ 4(5 „ 6 from bottom and elsewhere,/or “ Saharanpur” read “ Sahdran- 


pur. 


!) 

n 

» 

» 

j) 

>> 

» 


67 

68 
81 


„ 12 from bottom, for “ Kumkshctra” read “ Kurukshetra.” 

„ 13 from top, for “ Drishtadyumna” read “ Dhristadyumna.” 

,, 4 from below, for “ Jahand&r Shah” read “ Farrukhsiyar.” 

112, 1st line, for “ Jatidhpur” read “Jodhpur.” 

178, in heading of paragraph 2, for “census 1874” read “census 1872.” 
191, line 5 from top, for “Gurhwal” read “ Garhw&L” 

287, „ 18 from bottom, for « 1882” read « 1879.” 

307 „ 8 from top, for “ Saisara” and “ Barsnra” read “ Saisana” and 

“ Barsana.” 

322 „ 1, for “Landaur” read “Landour.” 

329 „ 5 from below, for “ Damaula” read “ Dumaulaf ’ 

331. In total of fourth column of receipts, for “ 36,637” read “47,480.” 
347, line 3 from bottom, for “Its. 2(5,906,474” or “ 2(5,90,047” read 
“ Rs. 26,90,647 ” or “ 2,69,064.” 

353. In the column of total irrigated, opposite Barauli, for “6,397” 
read “6,037 and at bottom of column, for “ 6,49,115” 
read “6,48,815.” 

370, for “Hatisa” read “Hathisa.” 

386, dele the average. 

405, line 7 from top, for “ Aksoli” read “ Agsoli.” 

409 
449 

525 „ 3 from top, for “ Budaon” read “ Budaun.” 


„ 23 from top, for “ Bhar&ich” read “ Bahraich,” 

„ 10 from below, for “ Sukraw&li” read “ Sakrawali,” 

» 



